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TUL ++ i grades of consulship in Tunis, Egypt, Rotterdam, Malaga, 
THE SUEZ CANAL. Barcelona; had been minister at Madrid, and, finally, at 

Amona the very many efforts of genius, industry, and | Rome. He had shown himself a man of energy and purpose, 
perseverance in the way of labors designed to be beneficial | and for his successful exertions at Barcelona, in 1842, to 
to the progress and well-being of mankind, it is difficult to | avert a bombardment, had been presented with a gold medal 
name another possessing the same romantic interest as that | by the resident French, and an address of thanks from the 
which surrounds the story of Ferdinand de Lesseps, and the | municipality. But his chief experience had been gained in 
Canal which he made across the Isthmus of Suez. 


the East, where he had made friends and connections, and, 


The revival of public interest in this great engineering | with a Frenchman's sympathy, had thoroughly identified 


feat, through the re- 
cent acquisition by 
Great Britain of an 
important financial in- 
terest in its success, 
and the possible poli- 
tical questions which 
may grow out of this 
occurrence, form suffi- 
cient reasons for giv- 
ing at this time an 
historical account of 
the entire project. 
One morning in the 
month of August, 
1854, a French gentle- 
man was engaged in 
superintending some 
masons, who were at 
work adding a story 
to his house at La 
Chénaie—a house that 
had once been occu- 
pied by the famous 
Agnes Sorel. For the 
previous two years he 
had devoted himself to 
agricultural and coun- 
try pursuits. His ca- 
reer would, indeed, 
seem to have been 
closed, for he had led 
& busy, stirring life in 
foreign countries, hav- 
ing filled the various 
Vol. L., No. 3—17. 


THE KUADLVR OF EGYPT. 


himself with the poli- 
tics and manners of 
Egypt. After some 
five-and-twenty years’ 
service he found that 
his course at Rome 
was not approved by 
his Government, on 
which, in 1849, he re- 
solved, apparently in 
some disgust, to with- 
draw from the service 
and claim his retire- 
ment. The name of 
this gentleman was 
Count Ferdinand de 
Lesseps ; and, as he 
was now about fifty 
years old, it might 
fairly be concluded 
that his career was 
closed, and that, be- 
yond an _ occasional 
cast at the game of 
politics—open to a 
Frenchman at any 
age—life did not offer 
space for any impor- 
tant undertaking. 
But his eyes and 
ears were still turned 
fondly back to the 
picturesque land of 
Egypt ; and he enter- 
tained himself with 
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what could be no more than a dream, or a fabric as baseless land, and from Turkey, moved by England. It is certainly 


—of “piercing” the Isthmus. At the moment almost of 
his retirement, this project began once more to fill his 
thoughts ; for, indeed, twenty years before, when in Egypt, 
he had often turned over the scheme, and seen in imagina- 
tion the waters flowing through the canal and the ships 
sailing along. In 1852 he had again recurred to the design, 
had drawn up a programme which he had translated into 
Arabic, and took the step of writing to an old friend, the 
Dutch consul-general, to know what chances there were of 
its acceptance by Abbas Pasha, then Viceroy. The answer 
was unfavorable. But already the mind of the projector 
was beginning to be stimulated by obstacles, and to show 
that fertility of resource which obstacles generated. One of | 
the Fould family was then proposing to establish a bank at | 
Constantinople, and De Lesseps seized the opportunity to 
have the proposal opened to the Sultan. It was coldly 
declined, on the ground of its interfering with the preroga- 
tive of the Viceroy. Seeing that it was hopeless, our pro- 
jector laid the whole aside for the present, and, as we have 
seen, turned his thoughts to agriculture. And thus two 
years passed away. 

On that morning, then, of August, 1854, when engaged 
with the masons, and standing on the roof of Agnes Sorel’s 
house, the post arrived, and the letters were handed up from 
workman to workman till they reached the proprietor. In 
one of the newspapers he read the news of the death of 
Abbas Pasha and of the accession of Mohammed Said, a 
patron and friend of the old Egypt days. They had been 
indeed on affectionate and confidential terms. Instantly 


the scheme was born again in his busy soul, and his teeming 
brain saw the most momentous result from this change of 
authority. In a moment he had hurried down the ladder, 
and was writing congratulations, and a proposal to hurry to 


Egypt and renew their old acquaintance. In a few weeks 
eame the answer, and the ardent projector had written joy- 
fully to his old friend the Dutch consul that he would be on 
his way in November, expressing the delight he would have | 
in meeting him again ‘in our old land in Egypt,” but 
“there was not to be so much as a whisper to any one of 
the scheme for piercing the Isthmus.” 

On the 7th of November he landed at Alexandria, and was 
received with the greatest welcome by the new ruler. The 
viceroy was on the point of starting on a sort of military 
promenade to Cairo, and insisted on taking his friend with 
him. They started; but the judicious Frenchman deter- 
mined to choose his opportunity, and waited for more than 
a week before opening his daring plan to his patron. It 
was when they had halted on their march, on a fine evening, 
the 15th, that he at last saw the opportunity. The viceroy 
was in spirits; he took his friend by the hand, which he de- 
tained for a moment in his own; then made him sit down 
beside him in his tent. It was an anxious moment. He 
felt, as he confessed, that all depended on the way the 
matter was put before the prince, and that he must succeed 
in inspiring him with some of his own enthusiasm. He ac- | 
cordingly proceeded to unfold his plan, which he did ina 
broad fashion, without insisting too much on petty details. 
He had his Arabian memoir almost by heart, so all the facts 
were present to his mind. The Eastern potentate listened 
ealmly to the end, made some difficulties, heard the answers, 
and then addressed his eager listener in these words : 

“Tam satisfied ; and I accept your scheme. We'll settle 
all the details during our journey. But understand that it 
is settled, and you may count upon me.” Delightful assur- 
ance for the projector, whose dreams that night must have | 
been of an enchanting kind! This was virtually the ‘ con- 
cession” of the great canal. 

But already the fair prospect was to be clouded ; and, at 
starting, opposition to so daring a scheme came from Eng- 


not to the credit of England that from the beginning she 
should have persistently opposed it ; not on the straightfor- 
ward ground of disliking the scheme, but on the more dis- 
ingenuous one of its not being feasible. She had so indus- 
triously disseminated this idea, that it was assumed that the 
canal was impracticable. Those wonderful French sarants 
who went with the expedition to Egypt had announced 
that there was a difference of level amounting to thirty feet 
between the two seas, so that the communication would 
only lead to an inundation or a sort of permanent waterfall. 
Captain Chesney, passing by in 1830, declared that this was 
not so; but the delusion was accepted popularly up to 1847, 
when a commission of three engineers, English, French, and 
German, made precise levellings, and ascertained that it 
was a scientific mistake. Robert Stephenson, the English 
member of the party, pronounced the whole scheme imprac- 
ticable. 

But, before proceeding with the recent history of this 
undertaking, we may properly relate a few facts concerning 
more ancient views and acts in the same connection. 

The connection of the Mediterranean with the Red Sea by 
a canal was considered a desirable object at a very early period 
in the history of the world. Nekao or Nechos IL, of the 
twenty-sixth Egyptian dynasty, in about the year 700 n.c., 
planned a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, from the execu- 
tion of which, however, he desisted, warned by the advice of 
an oracle, after having lost 120,000 men inthe attempt. It is 
even asserted that, as early as the time of the Pharaohs, 
such a canal was actually constructed, extending from the 
Nile, near Belbeis, to the Gulf of Suez. In more recent 
times Napoleon I. projected a canal across the Isthmus, and 
predicted that the execution of this great work would pro- 


mote the prosperity and insure the safety of the Turkish 


Empire. But to proceed with our narrative of the progress 
towards success of the project of the great French engineer 

In 1855 a commission of eminent engineers selected from 
different countries was appointed to make an examination of 
the route proposed by M. de Lesseps. The report of this 
commission was favorable to the construction of a canal, 


| and indicated Suez and Pelusium as the only points 
| between which a ship-canal was practicable. 


On January 5, 1856, the charter of concession was granted 
by the Viceroy of Egypt. This concession defined the 
work to be executed as: ‘First, a canal navigable for 
large vessels between Suez and Pelusium ; second, a canal 
of irrigation adapted to river traffic on the Nile, connecung 
that river with the Suez Canal ; third, two branches for irri- 
gation and supply, striking out of the preceding canal in 
the directions, respectively, of Suez and Pelusium. This 
work to be completed in six years, and four-fifths of the 
workmen employed to be Egyptians; Lake Temaah to be 
converted into an inland harbor fit for vessels of the highest 
tonnage; a harbor of refuge to be constructed at the 
entrance of the maritime canal at the Gulf of Pelusium ; 
and the necessary improvement to be made in the port and 
roadstead of Suez. The Egyptian Government to have 
claim of fifteen per cent. on the net profits of each year. It 
is further provided that the canal shall always remain open 
as a neutral passage to every maritime ship ; that the max- 
imum toll of passage shall be ten francs per ton on ships 
and per head on passengers ; and that the provisions of this 
charter shall be in force for ninety-nine years after the 
opening of the canal.” 

In November, 1858, the subscription was opened, and by 
the end of the month the entire capital of eight million 
pounds sterling was subscribed for and the company consti- 


| tuted in 1859. The dimensions of the ship-canal were set 


down to be 90 miles in length, 330 feet wide at the water- 
line, and its bottom 27 feet below the water-level in the 


Mediterranean. The stupendous character of these works 
can be understood, when it is remembered that they had to 
be carried on by thousands of men at a spot many miles 
from where a drop of water or morsel of food could be ob- 


tained—in fact, in the midst of the desert ; and also that the | 


canal was always in danger of injury from drifting sand, and 
from bars formed by the immense quantity of sand and mud 
carried down by the Nile. 

During the progress of the work, the scene was visited by 
the Viceroy in person, who could not but have experienced 
sentiments of pride in witnessing the labors whose results 
were to so benefit the world, and so honor his administra- 
tion of Egyptian affairs. 

The establishment of the overland route to India, in 1837, 
was the beginning of a series of attempts to shorten the way 
to India. The mails were taken to Cairo by large and small 
vessels built for the service, whence they were sent across 
the desert to Suez. Next came the railway built by Stephen- 
son, from Cairo to Suez, which was opened in 1858. 

The Isthmus of Suez, at the part selected for the opera- 
tions of M. de Lesseps, is about 72 miles wide, measured as 
the crow flies. The difference of mean level of the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea, supposed at one time to amount to 30 
feet, is now known to be very small, the latest measurement 
giving it as only 6} inches. But whilst the former sea is 
nearly tideless, the rise and fall not exceeding nine inches, 
there is a tide of 3 feet 6 inches in the Red Sea. The 
general character of the Isthmus is flat, and it is the natural 
water-basin of the adjoining countries. Eastward of Dami- 
etta stretches a long and narrow bank of sand, forming a 
bar, the top of which is about five feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean. Within this bar are the Lagunes of 
Menzaleh, about 25 miles long. The Mediterranean mouth 
of the canal is cut through the sand bar at Port Said, 18 
miles west of Pelousa. After passing through the Lagunes 
of Menzaleh, the canal cuts through a strip of sand, four 
miles wide, separating the Lagunes of Menzaleh from those 
of Ballah, the width of which latter is 14 miles. Then 
occurs the elevated plateau of El Guisr, the highest ground 
between Port Said and Suez. Through this the canal is 
carried in a very considerable cutting, nine miles and a half 
long, with a maximum depth of 55 feet. After crossing this 
plateau, a depressed plain is reached called Lake Timsah ; 
the lowest level of this plain is 19 feet below the water of 
the Mediterranean. On the borders of Lake Timsah is 
Ismailia, a town built by the company, where they have 
located the general direction of the works. The canal then 
cuts through the ridges of Toussoum and Serapeum, 46 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean, and nine miles long. 
The canal then traverses the Bitter Lakes, and finally cuts 
through the ridge of Chalouf, 26 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean, the southern slope of which forms the plain 
of Suez, 6 feet 6 inches above sea level. After crossing this 
plain, the Lagune of Suez is reached, which communicates 
with the Red Sea by a narrow inlet. 

The fresh-water canal commences at a place called Zaga- 
zig, to which water is brought from the Nile by one of the 
branches of the main stream, passes within a mile or two of 
Ismailia, and thence to Suez, following a line not very 
distant from the sea canal. At the point where it turns 
southward to Suez, a branch is carried to Ismailia, to 
supply the population there, and also some hydraulic 
machinery, which forces water through a double line of 
nine-inch pipes, carried along the line of the sea-canal to 
Port Said. The fresh-water canal is navigable, and termi- 


cutting, 190 feet; width at bottom, 72 feet; ¢epth, 26 feet 
3 inches ; the batter of the sides varies with t1.e nature of 
the soil, the steepest slope being about 2) to 1. 

The first work of excavation was performed by Fellahs, 
supplied by the Egyptian Government, the mode of opera- 
tion being the primitive one of scooping up the sand and 
carrying it away in baskets on the head. Afterwards, the 
supply of Fellah labor by the Government was stopped, and 
the greater part of the excavation was performed by steam 


dredgers. These dredgers were driven by 35 horse-power 


| engines, lifting twenty-six gallon buckets, at the rate of 


| twenty per minute. 


Generally the dredge-buckets tipped 
their contents into a long timber shoot, sometimes 250 feet 
in length. Into this shoot water was pumped, so as to carry 
away the spoil and deposit it on the banks of the canal. 
The descent of the silt along the shoot was further facili- 


tated, when necessary, by scrapers attached to an endless 


chain, passing over pulleys at each end of the shoot, and 


driven by the dredger engine. The shoots had a semi- 
elliptical section, 5 feet wide and 2 feet deep. They rested 
on a pair of lattice girders, carried by an iron frame, stand- 
ing on a barge moored inshore of and parallel to the 
dredger. When the banks were too high to be commanded 
by the shoot, the ‘‘ appareil 4lévateur ” was used, This was 
designed to lift trucks full of spoil from barges, and run 
them to tip inshore. It consisted of two lattice girders, 
extending from a barge moored to the shore, carrying « 
tramway rising shorewards 1 in 6. This frame was siup- 
ported partly on the barge, partly on a platform carriage on 
the shore. The lower or barge end of the frame was 10 feet 
above the water-level ; the higher or shore end 46 feet. On 
the tramway ran a four-whecled carriage, to which the sand 


trucks were slung. The spoil having been deposited in 


, these trucks by the dredger, they were carried by a barge to 


nates at Suez in a lock, by which vessels drop into the | 
. . ! 
creek which brings vessels from the anchorage to the town. | 


The dimensions 
surface, 41 feet ; width at bottom, 26 feet ; depth, 4 feet 6 


of the fresh-water canal are: width at | 


inches. The general dimensions of the salt-water canal are: | Numbers xiii, 22, and called in the Psalms ‘‘The Field of 


the elevator. The trucks were then slung to the elevator 
euriuge by a tackle, and raised by an engine to the shore 
end of the elevator, where by an ingenious arrangement 
they were tipped. 

On leaving Port Said the canal enters Lake Menzaleh, 
through which the channel runs for twenty-nine miles. The 
waters of this lake are shallow and the bottom composed of 
mud. At times the sea washes over the strip of sand to the 
north of the lake. It was found, however, that a firm dry 
soil was below the mud. Leaving Lake Menzaleh at Kan- 
tara, a station on the desert route between Egypt and Syria, 
the course of the canal for two miles lies through low 
sandhills. It then enters Take Ballah, traverses it for a 
distance of eight miles, and then enters a deep cutting 
extending from El Ferdaue to Lake Timsah. Near El 
Guisr, four miles south of El Ferdane, the deepest cutting 
throughout the line had to be excavated, varying from sixty 
feet to seventy feet. The characteristics of the first half of 
the Maritime Canal are that about thirty four miles of its 
course lie through lakes, the remainder through elevated 
plateaux. The second half of the channel, from Ismailia to 
the Red Sea, divides into two portions ; in the first the canal 
skirts the eastern shore of Lake Timsiuh and enters the cut- 
tings at Toussoum and Serapeum ; in the second it passes 
through the Bitter Lakes for twenty-four miles, goes through 
the last cutting at Chalouf, and enters the Red Sea a mile 
to the southeast of Suez. The most southern point to 
which the waters of the Mediterranean have as yet pene- 
trated is at Toussoum. 

Lake Menzaleh extends from the Damietta branch of the 
Nile to the Pelusian Plain. The Pelusiac branch of the 
‘* Seven mouthed Nile” passes through this lake. Around 
this large sheet of water are many celebrated placcs, 
amongst which is Zoan, built seven years after Hebron—- 


Zoan” (Ixxviii. 12) and stated to be 
the scene of the miracles of the Ex- 
odus. It is one of the oldest cities 
in Egypt, and obelisks, broken 
statues, and fragments of granite 
still remain as indications of its 
ancient importance. In the Mu- 
seum of Egyptian antiquities at 
Boulak, near Cairo, there 
fine piece of sculpture found at 
Zoan, or Zan, as it is now called. 
It represents two figures, sitting, 
with reeds growing up to their 
knees; in the reeds are fish, and 
on the men’s laps are presenta- 
tions or offerings of fish. The 
faces of these men are quite dis- 
tinct from the types of Upper 
Egypt, and they are clearly and 
most artistically expressed. The 
fish are evidently as truthful por- 
traits as the men, and show the 
character of the locality at that 
time to be exactly as we find it 
to-day. The lake is full of fish, 
and consequently the people are 
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all fishermen. There 
no other occupation. Fish is 
salted and sent by boat, by 
camels and asses, to all parts of 
Egypt. The birds are also of the 
Ichthyophagi. There is an Isle 
of Pelicans. Herons and wading 
birds of all kinds are plentiful, 
and the fish are so abundant that 
there is ample food for all. In 
looking across this vast lake one 
sees, as far as the horizon, long 
strips of land; islands with a 
short herbage on them; here 
and there an Arab village of reed 
huts; and among these islands 
may be seen boats, with their 
crews busy at work in the only 
employment of the place. When 
the Nile is full the lake rises, and 
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all the islands are covered, and 
even the Pelusian Plain ; and the 
level is higher than that of the 
Mediterranean, and consequently 
above the canal. As the Menza- 
leh lake is on the west, the plain 
of Pelusus is on the east side of 
the Suez Canal. This plain is, in 
fact, the portion of the lake whicly 
has been filled up and become 
solid ground—a process which 
has been evidently going on for 
many a day. As islands on the 
lake are the features on the one 
side, small lakes on the plain 
form the distinctive character of 
the other. The highway from 
Palestine, Syria, and Persia came 
by this plain; a road still exists, 
and a ferry had to be established 
at Kantara, which word expresses. 
**ferry,” and tells of the former ex- 


istence of the means of crossing 
the waters of the lake at this 
place. Not far from this was the 
ancient Migdol of Scripture, a 
tower or fortress defending the 
way. The houses for the people 
employed on the canal at Kantara 
are principally built from the 
bricks of an ancient city in the 
neighborhood, supposed to have 
been Selé. 

In Summer the heat is in- 
tense and almost intolerable ; 
thermometrical ob servations 
taken during 1867 and 1868 show 
that the mean temperature of the 
four months, beginning with June 
and ending with September, was 
94 deg. Fahrenheit, and that 120 
deg. in the shade was not an 
uncommon record, while the 
minimum of night was 75 deg. 


DIGGING THROUGH THE PLATEAU OF CHALOUF. 


During the succeeding four 
months the mean temperature was 
74 deg. ; and the Winter, if soit can 
be called, proved that the lowest 
range of the thermometer was 45 
deg. Until the year 1867 rain 
was unknown, but in the twelve- 
month ending April, 1868, there 
were actually fourteen days on 
which rain fell. ‘The scenery 
about Ismailia,” says a recent 
observer, ‘‘is monotonous, but 
it can scarcely be regarded as 
uninteresting. Cloudless skies of 
the richest blue are contrasted 
with the vast expanse of yellow 
sand which stretches away into a 
hazy distance. The dark waters 
of the lake sparkle and flash un- 
ceasingly, for there is always a 
fresh breeze to temper the ex- 
treme sultriness. The desert is 
susceptible of many shades and 


LAKE TIM8AH. 


BREAKWATER AT PORT SAID. 


transitions of color, sometimes so 
gradual as to be scareely per- 
ceptible, often so sudden and 
mysterious that it is hard to un- 
derstand by what subtle atmo- 
spheric changes such strange 
effects have been produced. At 
Ismailia the stranger can fully 
realize the balm and beauty of 
the Egyptian night ; and, sitting 
on the balcony of the Hétel des 
Voyageurs, which commands the 
view of Lake Timsah, he may 
watch the moon rising slowly in 
a silver dawn while the rosy tints 
of the sunset are still lingering in 
the West. 

The present Suez Canal has 
not the same dimensions through- 
out its entire length. For nearly 
four-sixths of the distance, it is 
327 feet wide at the level of the 
water, and 72 at the bottom at a 


262 


earth and sand 
Dred- 
ing machines were employed, and also a large number 
of the people of the country—the Fellahs, aided by Nubians, 
Syrians, Greeks, and Dalmatians, who were attracted by the 
pay. The entire length is 99 miles, and at the Mediter- 


depth of 26 feet. It is said that the 
removed was not less than 96,000,000 eubic yards. 


ranean end M. de Lesseps created the town of Port Said, | 


now containing thousands of inhabitants—natives, Abyssin- 
nians, and Greeks. Two points here jut out into the sea, 
affording space for a harbor, the eastern end being 2,000 
and the western 2,760 yards, with a distance of 760 yards 
between them. 

Another new town built by him is Ismuilia, on the north 
bank of Lake Temsah. It has good hotels, cafés, 2 Roman 
chapel, Mohammedan mosque, a theatre, and even gardens 
of flowers. Among the interesting features of the desert 
are the so-called ‘‘ Fountains of Moses,” twelve in number 
in the midst of gardens enclosed by hedges of cactus. 

On the 19th of March, 1869, the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea were brought into the “ Bitter Lakes,” in the 
presence of the Viceroy and of a vast assemblage of the sur- 
rounding population. In the same month, when the great 
pilgrimage to Mecca took place, thousands of the pilgrims 
went by way of the Suez Canal as far as was then practicable, 
this being the first occurrence of such an incideut. 

In December, 1869, the canal was opened by the Viceroy, 
in the presence of the Empress Eugénie, who had traveled 
from Paris fer the purpose, and of many representatives of 
foreign powers ; but the political importance of the event 
gave great offence at Constantinople, and the Khédive was 
compelled to send a long letter to the Sultan deprecating his 
displeasure. The statistics of the Suez route, since its estab- 
lishment, are as follows : 

Vessels, 
491 
761 

. 1,031 
1,113 
- 1,234 


Tonnage. 

634,915 
1,142,260 
1,741,451 
2,088,072 


2,423,672 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1373 
is74 
Francs. 
5,159,327 
8,993,732 
16,407,591 
22,897,319 
24,859,383 


The receipts have been 
187) 
187! 
1872 
1873 
1874 


By the above figures we see a constantly increasing return 
of receipts, and this, it is understood, amounts to nearly 
200,000 frames per month. It has always been expected that 
the Nile sand and mud, carried eastward by the local current, 
would interfere with the navigation of the canal; but this 
has been avoided by the use of powerful dredging machines 
constantly working and keeping an open channel. At 
present sixty per cent., or forty million pounds sterling, of 
the trade between Europe and America and India passes 
annually through the canal. A trade has also sprung up 
between the Mediterranean countries, Austria and Syria 
appearing for the first time in the relations of trade with 
India. Many predictions have been falsified in regard to the 
working expenditures of the company. 
the receipts were $5,000,000, and the expenditure $1,150,000, 
leaving $3,850,000 as a net revenue. 
gross receipts of $5,000,000, the expenditure was $1,250,000. 
Port Said has not been choked up by a deposit of Nile 
mud, the canal has not been filled by the sand blown into it 
from the desert, and the water in it has not been carried off 
by evaporation—all of which misfortunes, it was confidently 
asserted, six years ago, would certainly happen. 

The most recent important event in the history of the 
Suez Canal, and, indeed, in that of Egypt itself, is the pur- 
chase of the Khédive’s shares in the canal by the Britisb 


In the year 1875 | 


In 1874, against | 
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Government for £4,000,000 sterling. The secret history of 
this transaction goes to show that the scheme originate in 
the brain of Mr. Frederick Greenwood, editor of the Pul/ 
Mall Gazette, and author of the well-known expericnces of 
* The Lambeth Casual.” 

Mr. Greenwood, it is said, suggested the idea to Lord 
Derby, who proposed it to Disraeli, who jumped at it at 
once, 

The financial situation of the Canal Company is said to he 
as follows: Besides bonded shares and delegations, the capi- 
tal of the Suez Company consists of 2,500 founders’ shares, 
1,500 of which belong to the Viceroy, and 1,000 to the 
French holders. There are 400,000 shares of $100 each, 
177,642 of which were purchased by England lately, and 
222,358 are in the hands of French capitalists. The remain- 

330 debenture bonds called Obli- 
gations, representing a loan of $20,000,000, borrowed by 
the company, also 120 delegations, and 120,000 thirty-year 
bonds ; the latter representing a loan of $4,000,000. The 
capital already acquired by England is an inalienable 
property, while the shares in the hands of French holders 
are redeemable in 99 years. The financial importance of 
Great Britain’s purchase of the Khédive'’s stock in the canal 
cannot be overestimated, As to the political results, it is 
difficult to judge concerning them at the present time. Con- 
siderable feeling has been produced by the transaction, both 
in France, where it is felt that a serious mistake has been 
made in not obtaining the stock for that country, and like- 
wise in Russia; the Moscow Gazette having already consid- 
ered the subject from a Russian standpoint, recognizing the 
preponderance of England in a political way by this acquisi- 
tion, and caviling at such diplomacy in a manner which indi- 
cates that the feeling in Russia is, if anything, inimical to 


| this remarkable episode in financial diplomatics. 


In fact, it is among the possibilities that Russia might be 


| roused to such a pitch of chagrin concerning the whole 


matter, as to make practical interference between the act of 
Great Britain and the hoped-for result. A recent news- 


| paper correspondent, familiar with the entire question, 

| sums the whole matter up in asentence: ‘‘Suppose Eng- 
| land gets full ownership through Egypt, and then Russia 
| renews the Battle of the Nile and closes Port Said ?” 


Having rapidly sketched the history of the Suez Canal, 
and described its financial and business progress, we may 
not improperly turn our attention to some consideration ef 
the purposes which this important project was designed to 
subserve. 


COMMERCE WITH INDIA. 


From the time of the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, the 
trade with India has always been a desideratum among the 
commercial nations of the earth. Endowed with almost 
fabulous wealth, the seat of manufactures unrivaled else- 
where among the empires of the earth, with a facility of 
production unsurpassed, there is little wonder that India 
should have long ago become the cynosure of the commer- 
cial eyes of the West. Combining the central and southeast- 
ern peninsulas of Asia, India, to-day, comprises an area of 
1,576,746 miles, and a population of nearly 240,000,000 of 
people. Its cities are magnificent and wealthy. Among 
those having a population of more than one hundred mil- 
lions, we may name the following: Calcutta, capital of Hin- 
dostan, situated in Bengal on the Hoogly river ; Bombay, the 
chief seaport on the western coast; Madras, on the Coro- 
mandel coast ; Benares, the chief city of the Hindoos, on 
the Ganges; Patna, in the province of Behai ; Allahabad, 
situated at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges ; Luck- 
now, capital of Oude; Delhi, the metropolis of the Mo- 
hammedan empire in India. 

So great a diversity of surface and scenery is presented by 
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India, that it has been called an epitome of the whole earth, 
consisting, as it does, of mountains far above the level of | 
perpetual snow, broad and fertile plains bathed in sunshine, | 
arid wastes, and impenetrable forests. 

The first trade with this extensive, rich, and populous 
country was carried on by the ancient cities of Tyre and | 
Carthage, from which it descended to Genoa and Venice, | 
when those cities gained their commercial supremacy ; from 
them again to the Portuguese, Dutch, and English, at pe- 
riods ranging between the Middle Ages and the eighteenth | 
century. 

With his Portuguese bride, Charles II., King of England, 
received the Island of Bombay as a portion of her dowry ; | 
und it is an interesting incident of the history, both of 
India and the British East India Company, that he ceded | 
this possession to the latter in 1669. Another episode of | 
Indian history is furnished in the career of the great Warren 
Hastings, who assumed the administration of the East | 
India Company’s affairs in 1772, and in 1774 received the | 
title of Governor-General, being the first so designated. | 
Our readers will be at once reminded of the remarkable 
State trial of Warren Hastings in 1786, when he was im- 
peached at the bar of the House of Lords for tyranny, cor- | 
ruption, and general malfeasance in office. He was attacked 
by Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Earl Grey in speeches whose 
rhetorical display have rendered them remarkable in the his- 
tory of English literature ; yet, despite this array of talent | 
and the terrific onslaught which had resulted from the 
course of his administration, Hastings was acquitted on the 
one hundred and forty-ninth day of the trial, in 1795. He 
was afterwards pensioned by the Government, and, at a 
later period, made a Privy Councillor. His administra- 


tion of affairs in India is characterized by Macaulay as 
having been equal in its manifestations of energy and 
ability to that of the celebrated Cardinal Richelieu in 


France. 

But all this en passant. We must return to the question | 
of East Indian trade and commerce in their reference to the | 
western nations of Europe; and, concerning this, we find 
that, until the Turkish conquest of Constantinople and 
Egypt put an end to it, the commerce with India was con- 
ducted chiefly by the Italian republics, in later days, by | 
means of the overland route, via Suez—a significant fact, 
when we reflect that, after an expiration of more than three 
centuries, western civilization returns to this channel of 
communication with India, though now reopened, and made 
more feasible than ever, through the genius of the man 
whose labors we have already considered in the course of 
this article. 

The Saracen conquest created the necessity for a new 
route to India, and, in the fifteenth century, the great object 
of navigators was to lay such a route by sea. The myth of 
the voyage around the Cape of Good Hope, said to have 
been made by Hanno, the Carthaginian navigator, who lived 
in the fifth century, rested then, as it rests now, upon no 
solid foundation. And, whatever effort might be made in 
that direction, must be made in blind faith. With some | 
such faith, if not in fate, at least in the possibilities of his 
own capacity, Vasco da Gama left Lisbon on the 8th of 
July, 1497, and sailed around the Cape of Good Hope, 
touching at various places on the hitherto unknown eastern 
coast of Africa. Availing himself of the services of a native 
Indian pilot, whom he picked up somewhere in these | 
quarters, Da Gama struck out to sea from western Africa, 
crossed the Indian Ocean, and arrived at Calicut, in India, 
on the 12th of May, 1498. He, however, was not favor- 
ably welcomed by the native princes of that portion of 
the coast which he had reached, and soon turned his course 
homeward, casting anchor at Lisbon in September, 1499, 
where he was received with great distinction. 
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| portance in Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, 


As a result of this exploration, we see Portugal send- 
ing forth squadrons of ships, which founded the colonies 
of Mozambique and Sofalla, Bombay, Calicut, and con- 
cluded a peace with the native Rajah. After this, the 
Portuguese conquests in India increased rapidly, and were 
presided over by viceroys appointed by the Portuguese 
king. The Portuguese now, for nearly a century, monopo- 
lized the trade of India. In 1587 the Government chartered 
an East Indian Company, which was, however, abolished 
in 1640. 

In the meantime, however, Holland, then a flourishing 
commercial country, had begun to have dreams of conquest 
and commercial supremacy in India ; and, in 1595, a Dutch 
East India Company was formed, and soon returned large 
dividends, besides owning there, through capture or pur- 
chase, immense properties in valuable colonies, which were 
fortified and heavily garrisoned, while large fleets of vessels 
conducted a constantly increasing trade in this new field of 
commercial enterprise. 

Batavia was founded by the Dutch, and is still the capital 
of the possessions of the Netherlands in the East Indies. 
It stands on the northwest coast of Java, and is an im- 
portant commercial seat of the Far East, rivalling Sin- 
gapore in this particular. The Batavian markets present at 
once all the productions of Asia and all the manufactures of 
Europe. 

The Dutch Government has recently laid a telegraph 
cable along a line of six hundred miles between the two 
cities, Batavia and Singapore. The chief industries of Bata- 
via are factories for making machinery, for distilling, and for 
sugar works, dyeing, ete. The nutmeg, Kakao, and cocoanut 
tree are successfully grown. 

Meanwhile the position of France and England proved a 
steadily increasing impediment to the progress of the Dutch 
East India Company ; although, in 1700, it held cities of im- 
Sorneo, and in fact 
throughout the Indian Archipelago, with colonies in South 
Africa. The Dutch commanded also trade with Pegu, Siam, 
Tonquin, Japan, the Moluccas, ete. The charter of this 
company was renewed for the last time in 1776; and, in 
1781, the States General were forced to assist it with a loan. 
In the first French Revolution it lost nearly all its pos- 


sessions in the East, and in 1795 terminated its ex- 


| istence—its affairs passing into the hands of the Govern- 


ment. 
A French East India Company was founded in 1664, 
and was broken up in 1770. A Danish East India Company, 


founded in 1618, was dissofved in 1634, reconstructed in 


1670, again dissolved in 1729, and reformed in 1732. It 
continued prosperous during the eighteenth century, since 
which time it has declined. 

All of these companies, however, in the extent of their com- 
merce, in their wealth, and in their political significance, 
were totally eclipsed by the great British East India Com- 
pany. The first Englishman, who sailed to India by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, was one Captain Stephens, who 
performed the voyage in 1582. Sir Francis Drake followed 
him; and Thomas Cavendish, in July, 1586, sailed from 
England with a little squadron fitted out at his own 
expense, and explored the Indian Ocean, returning home 
after a most successful voyage. These new experiments in 
English navigation doubtless gave the impetus which re- 
sulted in the formation of the company whose career we 
are now about to consider. 

The British East India Company was chartered at London 
in 1600, and was abolished by Act of Parliament, Angust 2, 
1858, when the East Indian possessions, trade, and power 
reverted to the crown, and the Queen of England could 
write among her titles that of Empress of India. It may be 
said of this corporation that it reached a height of power, 
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VIEW ON THE CANAL NEAR KANTARA. 


wealth, and  aggrandizement 
never equaled by any other simi- 
lar association. 

It owned vast and thickly- 
populated provinces, held native 
rulers tributaries and their Go- 
vernments as appendages, and 
drew from the wealth of Indian 
provinces sums amounting to 
millions cf pounds annually. 
Its factories were extended to 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Banda 
Islands, Celebes, Molucca, Siam, 
and the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts. It had at one time power 
to make peace or war with any 
native people, to establish fortiti- 
cations, garrisons, and colonies ; 
to export, free of duty, ammuni- 
tion and stores to its settlements, 
to exercise civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and other valuable 


privileges. 


THE CUTTING NEAR CHALOUF, 
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For more than two centuries 
the East India Company wielded 
this tremendous power, and was 
only finally. overturned by cor- 
ruptions engendered within itself, 
although the immediate instru- 
ment of its destruction was the 
brief but bloody Indian revolt 
of 1857-58, whose occurrence 
directed public attention in Eng- 
land to the mismanagement of 
affairs in that sorely-abused coun- 
try. The East India Company 
even sustained its own army in 
the country over which it held 
jurisdiction. At first, when agents 
were sent out to India for trade 
purposes only, an army was not 
thought of. This adjunct was 
one of the results of the exi- 
gencies of the time. Naturally, 
in the prosecution of the vast 
enterprises of the company, con- 


ISMAILIA AND THE FRESH-WATER CANAL. 


flicts would occur, and this ne- 
cessitated military organization of 
some sort for self-protection. 
Some of the first troops in the 
company’s pay were mere adven- 
turers, some liberated convicts, 
some deserters from European 
armies. Gradually organization 
was introduced into this heteroge- 
neous compound, improved arms 
were furnished, and, under the 
influence of drill and discipline, 
a respectable army was created. 
As the power of the company 
spread and increased, natives en- 
tered its battalions, until at length 
most of the troops were Hindoos 
or Mohammedans, drilled by 
non-commissioned officers sent 
out from England, and officered 
by Englishmen. A few regi- 
ments were raised in England, 


XUM 


a much larger 
number in In- 
dia, and all alike 
were officered 
by young Eng- 
lishmen, who 
were liberally 
paid, and had 
many opportu- 
nities for mak- 
ing rapid for- 
tunes. At the 
period imme- 
diately preced- 
ing the out- 
break of ’57, the 
army in the pay 
of the company 
comprised 
about 24,000 
royal troops, 
lent to and paid 
for by the com- 
pany; 18,000 
European 
troops, raised 
and drilled by 
the company 
in England; 
180,000 native 
regulars ; and 
60,000 native ir- 
regular horse ; 
making about 
280,000 in all. 
This number 
was irrespective 


of 40,000 contingents, furnished by the native and semi- 
dependent princes. ‘ 

During the revolt the fidelity of the native portion of this 
snow army was sorely tried, and, in fact, it melted away like 
It is said that the armies of the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies alone remained faithful, and of 
these particularly the infantry. It was in the Bengal army 
that the desertion chiefly occurred. 
—both cavalry and infantry, raised among the Sikhs 


beneath the sun. 


and Punjaub- 
ese — were, in 
almost every 
case, faithful. 
In August, 
1858, the Act 
which transfer- 
red the Govern- 
ment of India 
from the com- 
pany to the 
crown received 
the royal assent. 
The army was 
transferred as 
well as the po- 
litical power, 
but no attempt 
was made to re- 
organize the 
native Bengal 
regiments, 
which had prov- 
ed so treacher- 
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ous. Properly 
speaking, the 
East India 
Company, as 
originally —_or- 
ganized, were 
only merchants 
sending out 
bullion, — lead, 
quicksilver, 
woolens, hard- 
ware, and other 
goods to India, 
and bringing 
home calicoes, 
silk, diamonds, 
tea, porcelain, 
drugs, sulphur, 
ete. Not merely 
with India, but 
with China and 
other parts, the 
trade was mo- 
nopolized, and 
hence arose 
their great trade 
in tea, porce- 
lain, and silks, 
By degrees ava- 
rice led many 
to take part in 
the native quar- 
rels. These 
gave them pow- 
er and influence 
in the native 
courts, whence 


arose the acquisition of sovereign powers over vast regions. 


India became thus valued by the company, not only as com- 


or military enterprise. 


The irregular troops 
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mercially desirable, but as offering to the friends of the 
directors opportunities of making vast fortunes by political 
In fact, we have represented in the 
East India Company, at the height of its power in India, 
a gigantic ‘‘ Ring ’—perhaps among the earliest in history- 

whose concentric satellites managed easily enough to work 
mischief in the immediate field of its action, to an extent fa 


exceeding the 
petty efforts of 
later specimens 
of the genus. 
In the eight- 
eenth century, 
the East Indian 
Nabob was a fa- 
miliar individ- 
ual in London, 
whither he had 
returned, laden, 
doubtless, with 
lacs of rupees, 
but burdened 
likewise with 
melancholia 
and liver com- 
plaint—the 
more serious re- 
sults of the cli 
mate of India 
upon the con- 
stitution of the 
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Englishman. This word ‘ Nabob,” by-the-way, is a 
corruption of the Hindoo word, ‘* Nawab,” which means 
“an administrator of a province and commander of an 
Indian army under the Mogul empire.” These men 
acquired great wealth, and lived in true Oriental 
splendor, which gave rise to the expression, ‘‘rich as 
a Nawab,” afterwards corrupted into that of Nabob. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the East 
India Company succeeded in gaining its great influence 
and in accumulating its wealth without opposition. 

The fact is, that by the latter part of the eighteenth 
century the monopoly had become utterly dissatisfac- 
tory to the British nation at large, and being obliged 
to obtain a loan of a million pounds from the Govern- 
ment, various restrictions were imposed upon the 
company, so that in its later years its powers became 
anomalous, since it could neither trade nor govern 
without the sanction and continued interference of the 
Imperial Government. In fact, the wars in India 
since 1833 had been waged by England as a nation 
rather than by the company, and England practically 
became responsible for the enormous expense of 
these wars. The last renewal of the charter of the 
company, with the further lessening of its power, 
ocewred in 1858, and was to run twenty years—an 
arrangement, however, with which the Indian revolt 
interfered. 

The company continued to exist, however, but for 
little purpose, in a military and political way, except 
to assist thé Home Government by their general know- 
ledge of India affairs. These affairs are now managed 
by a secretary and council at the new India office. 
The valuable library and museum of the company 
were passed over to the Crown; and an Act of Parlia- 
ment, in 1873, provided for the paying off of the Indian 
stock, and the final extinction of the once famous East 
India Company. 

But whatever corruptions or improprieties may, 
legitimately, be complained of with regard to the 
management of British affairs in India, it is certain that 
her supremacy has resulted in a most wonderful de- 
velopment of that country, and a thorough utilization 
of its resources. 

Railways, constructed by the British, now overspread 
the entire land. There are lines running in the valley 
of the Ganges from Calcutta to Delhi, and connected 
with Lahore and Lucknow, and others, by which 
Bombay, Allahabad, and Calcutta are similarly con- 
nected. In 1873 there were 5,478 miles of railway in 
Hindostan, and 15,102 miles of telegraphic wire. A 
submarine cable connects Suez with Bombay, while 
land-lines extend from Constantinople to Bagdad, and 
thence to the head of the Persian Gulf, which, by sub- 
marine cable, is united with Kurrachee, the only port 
in the province of Scinde for sea-going ships, lying 
a HN My ahi! about twelve miles north of the Indus river, and 
Hii Mi tlite intel > SN i wrnies ht i from which place are exported camels, fish, hides, 
es taba! iit i Way 0 3 ‘ it eh | tallow, oil, bark, salt, indigo, cotton, and grain, while 

Bis it has an active inland trade with Cashmere, Turkestan, 
Afghanistan, and Thibet. As there are also telegraphic 
cables between Madras and Singapore, and between 
the latter port and Hong Kong, there is complete tele- 
graphic communication between Great Britain, her 
Indian possessions, and China. 

The foreign trade of India has been for centuries 
famous for its value and importance. In 1871 and 1872 
there were engaged in it 1,230 square-rigged vessels, 
948 steamers, and 50,000 natiye craft. The manufactures 
and products of the country comprise articles required 
by the civilization of all the rest of the world. 
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In Bengal and Mysore there are extensive manufactures 
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of silk, while Delhi is celebrated for its manufactures of this 
urticle. Benares and Ahmendabad are noted for gold brocade; 


the Punjaub for silks, woolens, and white and colored cot- 
tons—amounting to £4,850,000 annually ; while the cotton 
munufactures of Oude, the Central Provinces, and Mysore, 
wre likewise of great importance, .nd in the latter section 


cutlery works and manufactures of gold and silver lace are | 


extensive and flourishing. It may be mentioned here that 


silver is the standard of value in India, the unit being the | 


rupee of 45} cents. 

The products of India are chiefly as follows : rice, which 
is the chief article of food of the country, and is produced 
in all parts of the country in which irrigation is practised ; 
while maize and wheat are the grains cultivated in the 
northwestern provinces. Opium is one of the most val- 
uable products of India. Coffee is largely produced in 
Ceylon, and the cultivation of the plant is rapidly spreading 
in southern India. Tea cultivation is now carried on sue- 
cessfully in Assam, the amount of its yield in 1872 having 
been 6,257,643 pounds. It is also rapidly spreading over all 
the hill-countries of northwestern India. Cinchona, or 
Peruvian bark, introduced from South America in 1860, 
has been naturalized with great success. The growth of 
cotton in India was much extended during our rebellion, 
but has since received less attention and has considerably 
fallen off. Jute is grown in Assam and Bengal, and has 
given rise to an important trade since the establishment of 
the Snez Canal. India rubber is another important product 
of Assam, the demand for which is increasing. Indigo is a 
staple product of India, having been a native production 
since a very remote period. It was imported thence by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, but was lost to Europe during 
a great part of the Middle Ages. Bengal produces annually 
about 9,000,000 pounds of indigo. The import- 
ance of indigo in pigments will be readily app-e- 
ciated when it is understood that, besides its 
ordinary coloring product, aniline was first ob- 
tained from it, while from this are produced the 
two tints, manure and magenta. 

In the year 1871-2 the statistics of the Indian 
trade were as follows, the principal articles only 
being given : 
EXVORTS, 

. £1,380,409 
. 21,272,430 

4,865,745 


IMPORTS 
Cotlee . 
Cotton . 


£2,473,353 
. 15,009 951 
405,835 


Cotton twist and yarn 
Cotton piece-zoods 
Machinery 
Manufacturing me 925 839 
Raw metals 1,464,936 
‘ Rail’'y mater als & stores £16,996 
2,728,127 | Salt. 913,915 
1,482,185 Raw sil< 651,595 
906,699 | S.1k good « 480. 948 
Wines and | quors . 1,381,961 
| Gold and s Iver. . 10,097, 7.0 


£53, 823. 609 | £34, 323,079 


Grains, including rice 
Indigo . 

Jute 

Opium 

Seeds 

Tea 

Wool 


The imports into India, which in 1866 had 
risen to £56,156,529, or double the amount of 
1857, in 1871 had fallen to £38,858,728. 

The exports which, on account of the American 
war, had likewise reached the high figure of 
£69,471,791 in 1865, and had fallen to £44,291,497 
in 1867, rose in 1871 to £57,818,022, showing a 
constant increase during the years since the open- 
ing of the canal. 

Sufficient has here been given to display, at 
least in an approximate fashion, the importance of 
the commerce of India to the rest of the world. 
Under all circumstances, the attention of the 
eivilized world is likely to be directed towards the 
affairs of the Suez Canal and the commerce, ria 
Egypt, with India for a very long time to come. 
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NONE BUT HIS OWN ENEMY. 


“No man’s enemy but his own” happens generally te be 
the enemy of everybody with whom he is in relation. The 
leading quality that goes to make this character is a reckless 
imprudence, and a selfish pursuit of selfish enjoyments, 
independent of all consequences. ‘*No one’s enemy but 
his own” runs rapidly through his means; calls, in a 
friendly way, on his friends for bonds, bail, and securities ; 
involves his nearest kin; leaves his wife a beggar; and 
quarters his orphans upon the public; and, after having 
enjoyed himself to his last dollar, entails a life of depend- 
ence on his progeny, and dies in the odor of that ill-under- 
stood reputation of harmless folly which is more injurious 
to society than some positive crimes. The social chain is so 
nicely and delicately constructed that not a link snaps, rusts, 
or refuses its proper play, without the shock being felt like 
an electric vibration to its utmost limits. 


ADVANTAGES OF EARY RISING. 

Whoever has tasted the breath of morning knows that 
the most invigorating and most delightful hours of the day 
are commonly spent in bed; though it is the evident inten- 
tion of nature that we should enjoy and profit by them. 
Children awake early, and would be up and stirring long 
before the arrangements of the family permit them to use 
their limbs. We are thus broken in from childhood to an 
injurious habit that might be shaken off with mor 
than when first imposed. 


ease 
Suppose we rise with the sun at 


| Christmas, and continue so to do till the middle of April, 


we should then find ourselves rising at five o'clock, at which 
hour we might continue till September, and then uccommo- 
date ourselves again to the change of season. 
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IS GAINED TO NAVIGATION PY THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The Drolleries of 


Tue idea of a number of fool- 
ish or weak-minded people dwell- 
ing together in a community, and 
the various absurdities and extra- 
vagances which may be supposed 
to result from their deliberations, 
is a subject which seems to have 
amused the imagination in all 
ages. Among the Greeks a repu- 
tation of this kind clung for 
many centuries to the inhabitants 
of Abdera, in Thrace, otherwise 
celebrated as the birthplace of 
Democritus. The Abderites be- 
came a proverb in the mouths 
of their countrymen, and may 
be said to have achieved the 
illustrious reputation of having 
been the first bull-makers upon 
record. It was not that they 
were represented as deficient in 
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ideas, but that the ideas seldom 
suited the occasion for which they 
were required. It once occurred 
to them that a city like Abdera 
should have a fountain in the 
centre of the market-place, and 
a famous sculptor was sent for 
from Athens to prepare a group, 
representing Neptune, in a cha- 
riot, drawn by sea-horses, and 
surrounded by Tritons and dol- 
phins, who should spout water 
from their nostrils ; but when the 
wish was completed, it was discov- 
ered that there was scarcely 
enough water to wet their noses 
—so the entire group had the 
appearance of suffering from a 
very severe cold. In order to 
stop the laughers the work was 
removed to the temple of Nep- 
tune, and, when exhibited to 
strangers, the sacristan was ac- 
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customed to express the sorrow 
of the worshipful city that so 
splendid a production of art was 
rendered useless by the poverty 
of nature. On another occasion 
they purchased a lovely Venus of 
Praxiteles. It was about five feet 
high, and intended for an altar. 
As soon as it arrived all Abdera 
fell into eestasies about it. ‘She 
is too beautiful,” exclaimed the 
townsmen, with one voice, ‘‘to 
be placed upon a low pedestal ; 
a master-piece that does our city 
so much honor, and which has 
cost us so much money, should 
be the first thing that strikes the 
eye of the stranger on his visit 
to Abdera.” Whereupon, the 
small and exqnisitely - wroght 
statue was perched upon an obe- 
lisk eighty feet high, and as it 
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was quite impossible at that dis- 
tance to know whether it was a 
goddess or a cat, it became ne- 
cessary to engage a keeper to 
assure all strangers that nothing 
more divinely perfect was to be 
seen, provided you could only 
see it. 

In early English literature we 
find the men of Norfolk accred- 
ited with many of the attributes 
of the Abderites, and at a some- 
what later period we begin to hear ; ; . 
of the wise men of Gotham. The zs ** * Gale 
stories of their wonderful feats : a te > we" _ 
appear to have been first collected 6s : 
by Andrew Borde, a physician of 
the time of Henry VIII., who 
seems to have believed in the 
comfortable doctrine that mirth 
is a valuable ally of medicine. 
Innumerable editions of his work 
have been published since, and 
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they made a hedge round in com- 
pass, and got a cuckoo, and put 
therein, saying to her, ‘ Sing here 
all the year, thou shalt lack 
neither meat nor drink.’ The 
cuckoo, as soon as she perceived 
herself encompassed within the 
hedge, flew away. A vengeance 
on her,’ said they ; ‘we made not 
our hedge high enough.’ ” 

Another relates to the clever 
way in which they contrived to 
get fish for Lent : 

““When that Good Friday was 
come the men of Gotham did cast 
their heads together what to do 
with their white fish and red 
herrings, their sprats and salt fish. 
Then one consulted with the 


other, and agreed that all such 
SUEZ CANAL.—ARRIVAL OF MERCHANDISE AT SUEZ BEFORE THE OPENING OF THE CANAL e 
FOR THROUGH TRAFFIC, fish should be cast into the pond 


we know from the frequent allu- 

sions to the tales in our old 

popular and dramatic literature 

that the book was a great favorite 

for at least two centuries. Until | : : 
quite recent times a chap-book : == —— 
version of the ‘Merry Tales of 

Gotham,” was a very saleable ar- 

ticle of the pedlar’s pack in the 

more remote districts of the west 

of England. One of the most 

famous of the stories—which is 

met with in slightly varying forms 

in almost every country in the 

world—relates the attempt to im- 

pound the cuckoo. The men of 

Gotham observing that it was 

almost invariably fine sunny 

weather when they heard the cuc- 

koo, determined to keep the bird 

with them the year through, in : 

order to improve their climate. i as ae RS 


**So, in the midst of the town, SURZ CANAL.—UNION OF WATERS @F RED SEA AND MEDITERRANEAN, AUGUST 12TH, 1969, 
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or pool which was in the middle of the town, that the 


number of them might increase again the next year, and | 


they might all fare like lords. At the beginning of the 
next Lent they immediately went about drawing the pond, 
imagining that they should catch a great shoal of fish, 
but were much surprised to find nothing but a great eel. 
‘Ah!’ said they, ‘a mischief on this eel, for he hath eaten 
up our fish.’ ‘What must we do with him ?’ said one to 
the other. ‘Kill him,’ said one. ‘Chop him into pieces,’ 
said another. ‘Nay, not so,’ said another; ‘but let us 
drown him.’ So they immediately went to another pond, 
and did cast the eel into the water. ‘ Lie there,’ said these 
wise men, ‘and shift for thyself, since you can expect no 
help from us.’ ” 

Another inhabitant of Gotham rode to the market with 
two bushels of wheat, and, in order to save his horse, carried 
one of the bags upon his own shoulder, but still continued 
to ride. When he arrived at his journey’s end, he said, with 
great satisfaction, ‘The just man is always careful of his 
horse.” 

It must be confessed that the humor of these stories is of 
the thinnest. Like the song of the lace-makers, mentioned 
in “Twelfth Night,” it is ‘silly sooth,” and “like the old 
time,” but not without a flavor of the dry, fatuous imbe- 
eility which amuses us in the speeches of Silence and 
Slender. 

The real Gotham is a small, picturesque village, pleasantly 


situated amongst the Nottinghamshire hills, and the inhab- | 


itants relate the following story to account for the origin of 
their unenviable reputation : 

“King John, once upon a time, journeying northwards, 
desired to pass through their meadows, but was prevented 
by the inhabitants, under the impression that the ground 
over which a king passed ever afterwards became a public 
road. The king, greatly incensed at this proceeding, sent 
from Nottingham two commissioners, with instructions to 
levy a heavy fine upon the village for its gross contumacy. 
Hearing of their approach, the clever Gothamites thought 
of an ingenious expedient to turn away the king’s wrath, 
and when the messengers arrived they found all the people 
of the place engaged in a variety of idiotic pursuits, such as 
running about with boughs of trees to induce the crows to 
settle thereon, wheeling barrowfuls of sunshine to dry the 
orn that was got in wet, rolling cheeses down hill that they 
might get to Nottingham market, and other similar per- 
formances. The commissioners rode away under the 
impression that nothing was to be made of such a village 
of fools. King John, appeased, continued his progress, 
and the men of Gotham said, ‘We ween there are more fools 
pass through our town than remain in it.’” 

There is another village of the same name in Sussex, and 
the Sussex antiquaries, naturally anxious for the honor of 
their county, claim it for the original shrine, upon the 
ground that Andrew Borde, the great chronicler of Gotham- 
dom, was a native of the neighborhood ; but, on the other 
hand, the inhabitants of the Nottinghamshire village point 


with pride to the possession of the original cuckoo-bush, | 


which is still flourishing, and the object of many pilgrim- 
ages. 

In the north of England, the most famous of the second- 
rate Gothams, is the village of Austwick in Craven, which 
before the days of railways must have laid very much out of 
the world. The villagers are invariably called ‘* Austwick 
«arles”—carles being a dialectical form of the old English 
ceorl or churl. When an Austwick man comes down into 


the civilized parts of Yorkshire he is generally asked, | 


*“Who tried to lift the bull over the gate ?” the tradition 
being that an Austwick farmer, wishing to get a bull out of 
a field, procured the assistance of nine of his neighbors, to 
assist him in lifting the animal over the gate. After trying 
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, in vain for some hours, they sent one of their number to the 
village for more help. In going out he opened the gate, 
an | after he had been some time away, it occurred to one of 

| the remaining nine that the bull might be allowed to go out 

in the same manner. 

When knives were more expensive than they are in these 
days, it is said that there was only one knife, or whittle, as it 
is called in this part of Yorkshire, in all Austwick. It was 
kept under a tree in the middle of the village, for use in 
common, and if it was not there when wanted, the person 
requiring it shouted out ‘‘ Whittle to tree!’ until returned. 
This arrangement worked well for many years, until one day 
it was taken by some laborers to a neighboring moor to cut 
| up their pies for dinner. 

To save themselves the trouble of carrying it back, they 
agreed to leave it there until next day, and looking about for 
an object to mark the locality, they stuck it into the ground 
under a very black cloud which just then happened to be 
the most remarkable object in sight. Next day the cloud 
was gone, and the whittle was never seen again. There is a 
proverbial saying well known in Yorkshire relating to this 
place. ‘‘The best at the boétom, as the Austwick carles 
say,” generally said of any dish or beverage which improves 
as it approaches the end. This is said to have originated in 
a scene which occurred at the drowning of an Austwick 
carle, who, reaching over a pond, had fallen in. Whilst 
drowning, the water made a gurgling noise in his throat, 
which the bystanders, who did not attempt to help him, 
interpreted to mean ‘‘Good! good! good!” ‘ Ah,” said 
they, ‘‘ he finds it best at bottom.” The thatch of Austwick 
Hall was once covered with a fine crop of grass, and it is 
said that the inhabitants held a meeting to consider the 
feasibility of getting some cows to pasture upon it. Even 
in these railway days Austwick has not entirely lost its an- 
cient reputation. About a year ago, a story went the round 
of the Yorkshire papers about a farmer of this place who 
had to take a wheelbarrow to Clapham (the nearest) station. 
Instead of going by toad, which was the longest route by 
about a hundred yards, he went through the fields, and had 
to lift the barrow over twenty-two stiles. 

It was the well-known remark of the sage Queen Elizabeth 
during one of her royal progresses, that the farther she went 
towards the west the more sure and certain became her 
faith that the wise men really came from the east, and the 
reader, therefore, will not be surprised to hear that there are 
several Gothams upon the sunny western moors. 

In Wiltshire, near the Marlborough downs, are two or 
three villages which have achieved great distinction in this 
way, and the sobriquet of ‘*Moonrakers,” applied to Wilt- 
shire folks in general, is said to have taken its rise in one 
of these remote hamlets. A philosopher, returning from 
late work in the hay-time, endeavored to rake out of a pond 
the glowing reflection of a fine full moon, which he took to 
be a large cheese. In vain, however, he raked, for the agile 
cheese eluded the prongs like a jelly-fish, and would not 
come to land. His neighbors came to the rescue, and by 
midnight every man, woman, and child in the parish were 
engaged in the pursuit, which was continued with great 
ardor, until a passing cloud sank the cheese, and dispersed 
the disappointed assembly. Such, however, is the ingenuity 
of human nature, that the Wiltshire folks have not only con- 
trived to take the sting out of this story, but positively 

| endeavor to make it tell to their own advantage. According 
| to their version, the real object of the raking was a keg of 
prime brandy which had been hidden in the pond, and the 
cheese story was invented for the benefit of the exciseman 
who had interrupted the proceedings. The revenue officer 
' had his grin, but the Wiltshire men had both the langh and 
the brandy! Another of these rustic drolleries relates the 
absurd adventures of a farmer, who determined to cure his 


hogs of their dirty habits by making them roost upon the | 


branches of a tree like birds. Night after night the per- 
verse brutes were hoisted up to their perch, and every morn- 


ing a pig was found with his neck broken, until at last there | 


were no more left. 


But there is a great sameness in all | 


these stories. The plots which form the original nuclei of | 


the tales are surprisingly few in number, and show a poverty 
of invention which contrasts poorly with the more imagina- 
tive stories of the Celtic races. 

There are numerous Gothams upon the Continent. At 
Belmont, near Lausanne, in Switzerland, we meet with nearly 
all the stories of the English Gotham, and a few new ones. 
Some Belmonters, they say, once desired to move their 
church three yards farther to the west; so they carefully 
marked the exact distance by leaving their coats upon the 
ground. They then set to work to push with all their might 
against the eastern wall. In the meantime a thief had gone 
round to the west, and stolen the coats. ‘‘ Diable !” said the 
Belmonters, when they found their coats gone, ‘‘we have 
pushed too far!” 

The French provinces are full of Gothams. One of the 
most famous is the pleasant little town of Pont-d-Mousson, 
in Lorraine, so well known in the annals of the last war. 
The most absurd stories are fathered upon the inhabitants 
of this favored town, who are said to combine with great 
simplicity a truly Gascon sense of their own importance. 
Their chief magistrate was once traveling in Italy, and 
chanced to arrive in the Eternal City on the night of a grand 
Pontifical festival. Rome was one mass of radiant flame, 
and a myriad of lamps lit up the dome of St. Peter's. 
‘‘Pardieu !” said the Mayor of Pont-d-Mousson, ‘‘how on 
earth did they know I was coming ?” 


FASHIONS, ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL, 


thought upon the origin or the vagaries of fashion they so 
slavishly follow—the pedigree of the idol they worship! No 
sooner is a pretty costume adopted than it becomes com- 


mon. Then the fickle female mind casts it aside for any | 


novelty, however outré—strangeness and the power of creat- 
ing a sensation being great causes of recommendation. 
France is the country that for many centuries has been the 
arbitrator and creator of fashions, though now it may be 
said to be very difficult to devise new modes, the changes 


out at the suggestion of mantua-makers and manufacturers. 
These prey upon their patron-puppets, the essayists, who 
promenade in society habited in garments, or, more pro- 
perly, fanciful forms, that meet with applause or condemna- 
‘tion as fancy wills, climate and the dictates of reason having 
little influence. ‘‘ The costume of the period” is anything 
but of the present day. It was suggested by the fashion af 


| 
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wardrobe of the Japanese girls affording wonderful and 


| exciting lessons to the Parisian ladies, who were never tired 


'ing the ordinary occupations of their daily duty. 


of watching the movements and habiliments of the almond- 
eyed demoiselles of the mysterious islands of the China seas, 
as they sat upon their mat-covered floors, chatting, or follow- 
A la 
queue, the Parisians slowly moved on, to enter and re-enter, 


| feasting their eyes with the marvelous combinations of color 


and exquisite finish, until they imbibed some of its spirit 
and teaching. In natural knowledge of color, the Japanese, 
like the Indians, are unrivaled, as also in designing forms, 
by which we mean spiritual creative drawing, apart from the 
study of the human form—a study that seems always to 
have chilled the eye and damped the soul; Greek art may 


| be considered the antithesis of that of Japan—cold, severe, 
How Few there are of the votaries of fashion who bestow a 


symmetrical, and monochromatic ; the Athenian taste pales 
before the youthful freshness and glorious daylight of 
Japanese art, which, whilst conventional, is never symmet- 
rical. How at variance with the classic is the costume of 


| Japan—the long folds of white or tinted garments finding 
| no favor with a people who revel in design and color, and 


who recline upon the floor and take their meals at tables 


| like stools! On the carpet all Oriental costumes are seen to 
| advantage, and particularly that of the Japanese ladies, who 


| strenuously avoid, even when walking, an upright carriage. 
being but a series of adaptations and combinations carried | 


To contrast our example with the European, we have made 
both figures erect, to show the chignons and general contour 
—the apology for a bonnet that occupies the place of a comb ; 
the form of the sun-shade (in vogue at present) ; the long 
robe tucked up before and behind, in imitation of the broad 
scarf worm round the waist, a practice common with both 
sexes in the East, 
where the _ people 


the empire on which it is founded, guided by Oriental and | lounge, and corsets 


Japanese taste, and with a dash of the Louis XVI. some of | could 


it very pretty. Parisian patronage and gout being able to 
do what England could not, who, notwithstanding she 
owned the Indies, and was the first to import Oriental 
articles, has been the last to be influenced by their 
teachings. 

At the British International Exhibition of 1862 the 
English were the first to display the exquisite taste of the 
Japanese in design—a taste that was highly appreciated by 
a few of the more enlightened of her artists, though disre- 
garded by the people at large, it being reserved for the 
French, at the next Universal Exhibition at Paris in 1867, 


hardly be en- 


| dured, the ample folds 


| 


of the ceinture being 
necessary to keep the 
vital parts at an even 
temperature, whilst in 


| no way to interfere with 


to show the Japanese chez eux, for in an enelosure in the | 


park they installed a Japanese house, with fittings, and 
mative occupants, both male and female, the magnificent 


the organs of respira- 
tion. This part of the 
costume is more ap- 
parent in the second 
cut of the glee-singers, 
whose really serviceable 
hats afford a contrast 
to the bonnets worn at 
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present. 


unappropriated. Of course the Japanese dress, as depicted 


above, being a costume, exists apart from fashion, a thing | 
formerly unknown in the territory of the Tycoon, though | 


now being adopted with other European vices, at least by 
the men, who are very fond of encasing their dapper little 


figures in broad cloth, boots and gloves, things formerly | 


unknown in Japan. 


Oh, that Fashion, that great spoiler of nationalities, should 


find such worshippers, as if variety of texture and difference 
of color were not enough, that man should desire to cut 
stuff to ribbons -- 

at the dictates 

of folly! With 

all their won- 

derful feeling =—— = — ! 
for art, the Ja- = 
panese are apt 
imitators, little — : = 
appreciating — 

the natural gifts —— 
they possess in — 
a high degree— 
gifts that are 
denied to Euro- 
peans. In Ja- 
pan they some- 
times produce 
marvelous 
effects, and 
sketch nude 
forms and 
things in action 
with a facility 
far beyond the 
dull compre- 
hension of aca 


. 


Never having been disported at Paris, they remain | 


will run 
mutterings of impatience and despair, which so often hedge 
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demy teaching. Endowed with fertile imaginations and 
creative powers of the highest order, they do not produce 
pictures ; yet in power of pictorial art no Oriental nation 
comes near them ; but if picture-making is to destroy ‘the 
simple native of the new-found isle,” God protect us from 
picture-making and the art of frippery ! 


Purposes, like eggs, unless they be hatched into action, 
into rottenness. It is these thorny “ifs,” the 
——-—-~ round the field 
of possibility, 
and prevent 
anything beins 
= done, or even 
= at : attempted. ‘A 
===> difficulty,” said 
== | Lord Lynd- 
hurst, “is a 
thing to be 
overcome”; 
grapple with it 
at once, facility 
will come with 
practice, and 
strength and 
fortitude with 
repeated effort. 
Thus the mind 
and character 
may be trained 
to move with 
2 grace, spirit, 
and liberty al- 
most incompre- 
hensible. 
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SEE race 174. 
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A YEAR'S WORK. 


SrrTina beside the casement 
In the chill October day, 

While Twilight, wrapped in her misty veil, 
Was sobbing her life away; 

Hearing the tinkle of the beck, 

And the chirp of the lingering bird, 
And the whistle of the homebound hind, 
And the low of the distant herd; 
Watching the red leaves floating down 
From the branches one by one; 
Thinking of all that a year could do, 

Of all that a year had done. 


Sweet as an April morn it rose, 
The love that failed so soon, 

Strewing her path with bright May flowers, 
Brilliant and warm as June. 

It drooped in August's fervid smile, 
It fell like the year's last rose ; 

She will searcely trace its resting-place, 
’"Neath December's coming snows. 
The blossoms will bloom into life again 

At the call of the Summer sun, 
But no time nor tide can undo for her 
What a single year has done, 


Sitting beside the casement 
Till the stars gleam through the firs, 

The large tears dropping, slow and cold, 
On those folded hands of hers. 

They glitter as bright in the red fire-light 
As the diamond that she wore 

Ere she drew it off, the mocking pledge 
Of a troth whose truth was o’er. 

The hollow darkness around her creeps, 
The day's long watch is run, 

And all that they swore but Death could do, 
A little year has done. 


GILLIAN. 


By Etta W. PIERCE. 


N an antiquated street of the queerest and 
quaintest of all the New England towns— 

I mean the old seaport of Marblehead— 

stood the house. Tall, steep-roofed, and 

many-windowed, with its face to the 

rocky harbor, and its back, as it seemed, 
» ‘turned on the cottages of the shoemakers 
» and the fishermen, it wore always an air of 
{ antique grandeur and gentility, quite in 
keeping with the character of its owner ; 
for Captain Elkanah Endicott, master of 
the staunch trader Mary Jane, and a 
lineal descendant of that Massachusetts 
Governor who hung the Quakers upon Boston Common, 
was as proud and uncompromising a tyrant as ever trod 
a quarter-deck. 

A wide hall stretched through the house, with broad, 
shallow stairs, and a tiled fireplace painted with Scriptural 
scenes. All the rooms were wainscoted, and crossed by 
massive beams. Beautiful foreign knick-knacks abounded in 
them, along with chairs and chests of drawers as old as 
Cotton Mather’s time. 
seats, wherein Gillian, the sole daughter of the house, was 
wont to sit and watch the coasters and fishing-boats, and 


listen to the wild easterly storms rioting up and down the | 


crazy, straggling streets of the town. 


“She is like her father,”’ Aunt Constance was wont to say, 
*‘but with a difference.” 


The captain's wife had been dead for many years. His 


The windows had deep-cushioned | 
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household consisted of his daughter, his sister-in-law, who 
| acted as housekeeper and governess, and Keturah, who 
had served the family for half a century. 
Gillian was just thirteen when Captain Elkanah wrote 
from Martinique the following letter, which a homeward- 


bound ship brought in due season to the Marblehead 
house : 


“ Dear Sister-rn-Law : I take my pen in hand to let you and 
the little one know that the Mary Jane and I are anchored safe in 
Port Royal harbor after a perilous voyage, wherein we nearly foun- 
dered in a hurricane in the Caribbean, and also lost at Santa Cruz 
two seamen by yellow jack, which misfortunes I ascribe to the rage 
in which I got with Keturah, and the oaths I let fly at her about 
packing my sea-chest on the day I left Marblehead 

“I wish you to give her a Spanish doubloon out of my strong 
box, and tell her to send me favoring winds and good health, and 
I'll remember her still further when I come. 

“Last night I went ashore to dine at the house of my old friend 
| St. Cyr, the richest planter on the island, and a member of the Privy 
Council. He is in great trouble about his son, a likely, mettlesome 

lad, who has been reading too many sea-yarns, and is wild, in conse- 
quence, to become a sailor. Madame St Cyr, the daughter of the 
governor, and the grandest lady on the island, had thought to send 
the boy this same year to France, to there complete his education, 
and marry his cousin, and she is almost out of herwits As young 
Gisbert will listen to no reason, monsieurand madame have decided 
to cure him of his folly by sending him on a voyage with me, which, 
be sure, I shall take care to make a bitter pill for his proud young 
stomach. Get the house ready for a guest, for I shall bring him 
when I come. He is sixteen years old, and so well-bred that he 


will give you no trouble. You may expect us about the first of 
October. 
“Yours to command, etc,” 


‘*Martinique !” meditated Aunt Constance, as she 
smoothed the letter out upon her knee, ‘‘that is one of the 
Caribbee Islands. The people are French creoles. Poor 
boy ! we must do our best to give him a hearty welcome.”’ 

“I hope he is nice,” said Gillian, knitting her smooth 
brows; ‘‘I am sure he must be, if he is fond of sea-stories, 
Papa will make him scour the decks, and climb the masts in 
storms, and all that, I suppose.” 

“Very likely. Run, my dear, and get the doubloon.” 
Gillian ran to the cabinet, where the captain’s strong box 
was kept, and brought the gold piece twinkling in her 
hand. 

“News, Keturah ! news from papa !” she cried, flying off 
to the kitchen. 

Captain Elkanah might boast descent from a Massa- 
chusetts Governor—Keturah, his servant, was the daughter 
of the Massachusetts kings. Their blood still showed in her 
high cheek-bones and black, deep-set eyes, and in the brown 
skin which hung upon her neck like tanned leather. She 
was an old woman—a hundred years old, at the very least, 
it seemed to Gillian. She always wore a cotten gown of 
bright pattern, a scarlet handkerchief, pinned vpon her 
bosom, and a necklace of colored beads. 

Aunt Constance called her a witch. Captain Elkaneh— 
superstitious, like all sailors—held her in wholesome aw». 
Gillian, whose nurse she had been, loved her. 

‘*Keturah,” said she, waltzing across the hearth, “ did 
you send the hurricane and the fever to papa’s ship because 
he swore at you the day he went away ?” 

“The hurricane and the fever! they are God’s messen- 
gers. Would they come or go at my bidding, do you 
think ?” 

‘“* No,” answered Gillian, meditatively ; ‘‘ but papa said so, 
and here’s a doubloon for you ss 

“Tut! tut!’ snapped Keturah ; “let him keep his 
money ;” nevertheless, she put it in her pocket. 

‘So he’s sailing home across seas, eh! and bringing with 
him a stranger—one from far away ?” 
| Gillian stared at her in amazement. 
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‘Oh, Keturah !” she cried, 
have but just read the letter.” 

‘‘The fire told me,” said Keturah, laughing weirdly ; | 
‘*you may expect them with the next moon, ladybird.” 

Sure enough, one October night, when the harvest crescent 
was shining on the harbor waves, Captain Elkanah came 
home. ; 

With a great bluster, like a northeaster blowing, he burst 
in upon Aunt Constance and his daughter, swinging in one 
hand a cage holding a white parrot, and followed by a pale, 
<dlisheveled lad, with fair hair, and the look and mien of the | 
Prince Perfect of Gillian’s fairy tales. | 

‘*How d’ye do, sister-in-law?” cried Captain Elkanah ; 
«nd he gave his rough paw to Aunt Constance, and then 
bent to smack Gillian’s dog-rose cheek. ‘‘ Hallo, little one ! 
You're as pretty as a pink! Here is Monsieur Gisbert. He’s 
been sick ever since we left Martinique ;” adding, in a lower 
voice, ‘and, if I haven’t cured him of his hankering for 
blue water, I'll eat the island and all its mountains.” | 

Aunt Constance, sweet, motherly soul, hastened to take the 
young creole’s hand and lead him to the fire. 

‘‘Dear me!” she began, compassionately. ‘* How ill you 
look! You have had a rough voyage. Welcome to——” 

But here she paused, for, with a faint attempt to raise her 
hand to his lips, young monsieur reeled toward the chair | 
and fell in a dead faint. 

The veyage had been too much for the son of the island 
planter. He lay without breath or motion, his face like the 
dead. 

Gillian, in great fright, mixed with pity, screamed out : 

“Oh, papa—you dreadful papa! you've killed him!” and | 
began to wring her hands. 

Aunt Constance alone preserved her senses. 

“It is a swoon,” said she; ‘“‘he is quite exhausted. 
for smelling-salts, and burnt feathers, and Keturah.” 


**how do you know? We, 


Run 


In came Keturah, and slapped his hands, 
feathers under his nose, till his lids lifted, and he looked | 
around, 

His wondering, home-sick gaze turned from object to 
object, until it rested upon Gillian — Gillian, leaning over 
him, in a cloud of shining hair, tears on her lashes, and a | 
smile parting her red young mouth. 


and burnt 


“See!” she cried ; ‘‘ he is better.” 

The young creole lifted himself to look at her. 

“‘Oh!” he breathed in slow delight, “whe are you ?” 

“*T am Gillian,” she answered—“‘ Gillian Endicott.” 

‘‘ Shall I see you as long as I stay here ?” > ae 

“Every day.” ~ 

“ Ciel! what happiness!” he murmured, and fell back 
fainting again. 

This was how he came to the old Northern seaport ; Annt | 
Constance petted him with motherly tenderness ; even Cap- 
tain Elkanah was kind; and as for Gillian, from the first | 
hour of his arrival the two adored each other. 

One day they quarrelled. Gisbert took his flute and went 
off to a lonely corner, and began to play a wild, wailing | 
improvisation, which pierced to the window where Gillian | 
sat sulking. She would not turn or look. He played on 
awhile, the sweet notes growing sadder and sadder, but still | 
she did not heed. Then he flung the instrument from him, 
and crossed to her side. 

“If you do not forgive me at once,” he hissed through 
his teeth, ‘‘ I will throw myself from the rocks !”’ | 

** You dare not !”’ she answered, scornfully. | 

His violet eyes grew black with rage. | 

‘**Do you mean that ? Eh bien—you shall see!” said he. | 

And, turning on his heel, he was tearing off in very truth, 
‘when she, following after, flung herself upon him. 

‘Stop !” she sobbed—oh, stop, Gilbert! I only am to | 
blame, Forgive me !” 
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He snatched her in his arms, and kissed away her tears. 
‘Ah! have I made you weep?” he cried, remorsefully. 
‘Why do you treat me so? When you are kind to me, I 


| am in heaven ; when you flout me, I am ready to die.” 


On another occasion, when Aunt Constance was taking 
her peaceable after-dinner nap, this pair of young creatures 
and flitted till they reached a 
wharf, where Gisbert, who had a plentiful supply of pocket- 
money, hired a boat. The two scrambled into it, and, 
having set the sail, went dancing off through the sunshine. 

** You love the cried Gillian, 
much! Let us go on a voyage together. 

“To do that,” said Gisbert, 
and a bag of sea-biscuit.” 

‘* We can stop for them at the nearest port.” 

He looked doubtfully across the gray waters. 

“Tf you wish it, that is enough ; I will go with you to the 
end of the world.” 

Then a flaw of wind struck the boat and capsized it, and 
the next instant the two were struggling in the water. 

The French lad rose to the surface like a duck, and struck 
out for a crop of hazel hair floating on a great wave near by. 
He seized it as it was sinking, and held it fast. 

The tide was setting strong against him ; the shore looked 
far, faraway. Nevertheless, he started for it gallantly. 

“Let me go!” cried Gillian ; ‘ you will drown if you do 
not !” 

“Then I will drown,” 
still. 

He was a superb swimmer, 
against him. 

‘Save yourself !” still entreated Gillian. 

‘* Never—without you !” he replied, indignantly. 

Some fishermen in a distant boat had witnessed the cal- 
They tacked now, and came hastening to the rescue. 
More dead than alive, the two were drawn out of the water, 
and carried back to the house. 

They sat battling one night over a set of superb chessmen 
which Gisbert had brought from Martinique, when Aunt 
Constance began to talk to her guest about his island home. 

‘*You will go back to your dear mother,” 
never again think of the sea.” 

‘Ah, madame, how could I think of you and Gillian, 
and not of the sea which will be between us ?” 

“Well, you will never again cross mamma's wishes ?” 

He hesitated ; the blood leaped into his blonde face. 

“‘T cannot promise that, for she has set her heart upon 
marrying me to my cousin.” 

Gillian looked up quickly. 

** And do not you wish it ?” asked she. 

“No,” said Prince Perfect. 

**Do you not love her ?” urged Gillian. 

He cast down his eyes, and looked red and rebellions. 

“She lives in Paris. She is a great heiress 
rw also a crooked back. No, I do not love 
escape her that I wished to go to sea.”’ 

A heavy step sounded in the hall, and Captain Elkanah, 
grizzled and bluff, unbuttoned his overcoat and walked in. 

With a certain exhilaration in his manner, he advanced 


sea,” “and so do I—oh, so 


” 


‘“we must have a compass 


he answered, holding her closer 


but the odds were 


fearfully 


said she, ‘* and 


; but she 


her ; it was to 


| to the fire, rubbing his hands. 


“‘T’'ve done it, sister-in-law,” he announced, briefly. 

** Done—what ?” queried Aunt Constance. 

‘*Made an investment, ma’am—salted down ten thousand 
dollars for our old age. I was dining to-day with Fordham. 
There was a State Street broker in the company. He talked 
bonds to me, and I listened.” 

Then he caught sight of Keturah, who was just bringing 
in the lights. 


“Hey !” cried he ; “have I done a good thing to-day, 
' Keturab, or have I not ?” 
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She looked him over carefully with her cunning black | 
eyes, then seized the poker, and, plunging it into the fire, | 
sent a shower of sparks dancing up the chimney. 

“There's your money !” she answered, ‘‘ gone !” 

** What do you mean ? cried Captain Elkanah, slapping 
his breast, angrily. ‘‘The bonds are a good investment— 
I’ve the word of honest men for it.” 

‘Honest men,” scoffed Keturah, ‘‘are hard to find in 
these days. You'll never see your money again,” and she 
turned and vanished from the room. 

The creole boy was as full of extravagant ways and fiery | 
tempers as an egg of meat. Aunt Constance used to wonder 
if all French people were like him. He would sit for hours | 
sketching portraits of Gillian, and then tear up his work in 
fury, because, as the child saucily said, he could not make 
her pretty enough. His fondness for her, his admiration 
of her beanty, knew no bounds. Often he astonished the 
grizzly captain, and deeply perplexed Aunt Constance. 

“They are a perfect pair,” Keturah was wont to mutter, | 
as she watched the two children—“ a perfect pair—made by | 
the good Lord for each other.” 

On night Gillian went to bed with her head full of Aunt | 
Constance’s ghost-stories. In 
the dead of the night Gisbert 
dreamed that he saw an angel 
hovering with outspread wings 
upon a pinnacle. He awoke 
with a great start, and ran to 
his window. 

As he looked forth into the 
night, lo! 
before the window, he saw a 
human shadow, flung from 
some point high above, moving 
back and forth in the moon- 
light. 

It was very odd. The boy 
dressed hastily, and stepped 
out into the passage. Gillian’s 
door stood wide open, and the 
room within was empty. 
Familiar by this time with all 
the winding ways of the house, 
he stopped only to ery out 
at Aunt Constance’s door, 
‘“* Arise, madame! Something 
has happened!” and then 
hurried to the attic. As he 
mounted its stair a rush of cold wind greeted him. ' The 
scuttle was standing open, and a ladder rested against it. 
The French lad climbed the rounds and looked out. 

The steep roof, with its covering of mingled snow and ice, 
shone in the moonlight like pearl. Far to one end, poised 
upon the dizzy edge, as if for heavenward flight, like the 
angel of which he had dreamed, stood Gillian. She was in 
her night-clothes, and her white feet were bare. Her hazel 
curls streamed around her shoulders. Her face was peace- 
ful and pale ; the eyes were closed ; a faint smile hovered on 
the calm red lips. The child was walking in her sleep— 
upon that steep and icy roof, where an inadvertent movement 
might plunge her down, where the next step was death ! 

For a moment Gisbert stood petrified, then he dropped 
his shoes, and, nimble as a cat, sprang upon the roof. It 
was as slippery as glass. Inch by inch he climbed and 
clung, drawing nearer and nearer to her. 

Would she walk straight off the dizzy edge, or would some 
invisible hand hold her there till he could reach her? He 
crept on—he touched her nightdress, then balanced himself 
firmly, and grasped her with both arms. 

She awoke with a frightened scream. * He held her fast, 


in the open space 
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and retracing his steps, lowered her through the scuttle 
around which the whole household was now gathered. 

“‘That was well done!” commented Captain Elkanah, as 
the young hero descended the ladder. 

As for Aunt Constance she rushed at him and hugged him 
till he was breathless. 

‘You brave boy!" she sobbed; ‘‘ you splendid boy! 
What do we not owe you for this ?” 

Well, the weeks crept on, and the sojourn of the planter’s 
son at the old New England house drew near its close. 

In th» attic, already mentioned, stood a cedar chest, with 
curious brass mountings and a spring lock, but the key 
was lost, as both the children had heard. 

They were rioting through the house one afternoon when 
Gillian crept into this fragrant retreat to hide. 

Down upon her, swift as lightning, banged the lid. Gis- 
bert ran through the attic, searching and calling her in vain. 
At last, he heard, or fancied he heard, a faint noise from the 
chest. He tried the lid, and found it fast. 

** Mon Dieu!” cried he, and flew for a hatchet and a box 
of teols which he had seen among the rubbish of the place. 

He hacked and sawed away the lock and released the 
prisoner, but not until the 
blood spurted in a stream from 
his own hands, and Gillian was 
nearly suffocated. 

The two came gliding down 
the stair in the gloaming, very 
pale and subdued, and found 
Captain Elkanah standing on 
the hearth, talking with his 
sister-in-law. 

**Come, young monsieur,” 
he cried, at sight of Gisbert, 
“make your adieu with the 
little one ! To-morrow you will 
be on your way to Martinique.” 

The lad staggered back a 
step. 

‘“*T will not go!” he gasped. 

“Hey !” cried Captain EI- 
kanah ; “what would, mon- 
sieur, your father, and ma- 
dame, your mother, say, should 
T appear in Port Royal Harbor 
without you ?” 

“*T cannot go!” he persisted ; 
**T cannot leave Gillian !” 

*“My dear,” said Aunt Constance, ‘‘sometime you will 
come and see us again.” 

With such breath as remained to her, Gillian began to sob 
and roar. As for young monsieur, in mingled French and 
English he continued to reiterate his determination to re- 
main unless Gillian should be allowed to go with him. When 
Aunt Constance pronounced this impracticable, he seized all 
his beautiful carved chessmen and flung them into the fire, 
erying out: ‘‘ Nobody shall touch them after er!” and 
then sent lis flute on the same journey with, ‘‘ None shall 
hear me play it again ;” after which he flung himself down, 
tearing his fair hair in misery. 

Then he fled from them all, and hid himself in a nook of 
the dark staircase, where Gillian found him after weary 
search, and mingled her tears with his. 

The next morning they parted. 

‘** You must wait for me!” whispered the pale lips of the 
creole boy in the ear of weeping Gillian. ‘‘I adore you! I 
will come back some day.” 

“No,” she sobbed ; “you will marry your cousin and 
forget me. I shall never, never see you again !” 


‘*T will come back,” he repeated ; ‘‘I swear it !” 


Aunt Constance embraced him, and bade him be a 
boy henceforth, and mind his mamma. 

Keturah, in the background, called out to the Captain : 

‘**When we see you again, master, you will be upon four 
legs.” 

‘Four legs!’ cried the captain. ‘ What! 
turned out to grass, like Nebuehadnezzar ?” 

‘* What's writ is writ,” said Keturah, enigmatically. 

Then they went their way, and the good ship Mary June 
sailed down past the forts and islands of Boston Harbor, 
and Gillian’s fairy prince, with his blonde face and his tropic 
heart, faded out of her life like a spleudid dream. 


am I to be 


Tat was Captain Elkanah’s last voyage, Paralysis 


seized him on shipboard, and when he came back to the | 


Marblehead House Keturah’s prophecy was verified ; for he 
could move only upon crutches, and the old life was over 
for Captain Elkanah. 

It was a terrible blow. Then, too, his investments had 
proved unlucky. Loss of mioney was added to loss of 
strength, and his temper, savage enough at all times, now 
became diabolic. Dark days—days of sickness and trouble 
—had come to the old house. 

No word from Martinique ever reached Gillian. She 
wore a ring, which Gisbert had sent her on her father’s re- 
turn. All that the girl knew of her lover was that he had 


been sent to complete his education in France before Mary | ‘that you would once look as if you were glad to see me, 


| Miss Endicott !” 


Jime weighed anchor for home. He was rarely mentioned 
now in the house, except by the parrot, who, in certain 
moods, would still call out for ‘‘Gisbert, Gisbert !’—at 
which the tears always started in Gillian’s eyes. 


She was just seventeen, oval-faced, pearly-skinned, and | 


with plenty of fine manners and graces, when John Ford- 
ham first saw her. 


It was a Winter twilight. With a sort of proud patience | 


in her face, she was sitting by the captain’s side, reading to 
him by the light of the open fire. Her elocution, it seemed, 
had failed to satisfy him, and he was just lifting his crutch, 
to reprove her with a blow, when Keturah ushered this 
stranger into the room. He strode across the hearth, and 
seized the old man’s arm. 


‘‘Good God, sir!” he cried, ‘you would not strike a | 


creature like this ?” 

Captain Elkanah stared up into the shocked, red-bearded 
face of the new-comer. 

“Why not ?” he answered, peevishly. 
daughter ; I may do with her as I like. 
see what a wreck I have become ! 
deck of the old Mary Jame again !” 

John Fordham kept his fascinated eyes fixed on Gillian. 


Rising from her chair, pale and unspeakably lovely, she 
returned the look in amazement. 


“Tam the owner of the Mary Jane,” he stammered. ‘‘I | 


come to pay my respects to the man whom my father used 
to call the best sailor that ever trod a quarter-deck.” 


He was a stout, good-looking fellow of thirty, with a florid | 


face and kind blue eyes. 
the nearest window. 


Gillian bowed, and retreated tnto 


“IT never knew before that you had a daughter,” said 


Fordham to the captain. 

‘* Ay,” answered he; ‘‘she’s the last of the stock, and 
she'll be next door to a beggar when I go.” 

Fordham remained to tea. He talked principally to the 
captain and Aunt Constance, but he looked only at Gillian. 
When he had taken his departure, Captain Elkanah called 
his daughter to his side, and eyed her closely and critically. 

‘Bless my soul! you're grown up!” he cried. 

‘*¥es, papa,” said Gillian. 
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‘‘And you're not ugly, either! We must be looking out 
for a husband for you—eh, sister-in-law ?” 

‘*There is no hurry,” replied Aunt Constance ; “she is 
but seventeen.” 

John Fordham came again, and delicately apprised the 
captain that he had settled upon him an annuity for past 
services. 

“T am only sorry,” said he, ‘that I did not think of it 
before. But I have been abroad for years, and knew no- 
thing about my father’s affairs until his death.” 

After this he became a constant visitor. 
understood by all save Gillian, 

Sometimes he found her reading to the savage old captain, 
or trying to amuse him with chess, or cribbage, or piquet ; 
and then he would take her book, or board, or cards, with 
such eagerness, such evident desire to relieve her for a little, 
that she could not but be grateful. 


His purpose was 


Sometimes she sat in 


| her favorite window-seat, with the white Martinique parrot 


on her shoulder, and her eyes fixed in a far, dreamy gaze 
Sometimes she worked at bits of sewing or 


| embroidery, like other women, or played at an old piano. 


But whatever she was doing, John Fordham's eyes dwelt 
upon her with deep and steadily increasing passion. 

An inkling of the truth first came to her one blustering 
night. With a cloak of sables thrown across his arm, and 
his good-natured face red by the frost, John Fordham 


| entered. 


** How I wish,” he said, as he crossed to Gillian’s corner, 


She did not withdraw her eyes from the darkening waters. 
“T cannot be otherwise than glad,” she answered ; “for 


| your visits here are a great comfort to papa.” 


‘*And are they nothing to you?” he urged. 

‘**Oh, yes!” she answered. ‘ You are the only person in 
the world who takes the trouble to visit us.” 

‘* Why are you always gazing at that sea.” he murmured, 
‘‘like Hero watching for Leander ? I wish you would look 
at me instead, Gillian.” 

He got her hand somehow betwixt his own. 

She drew it away. 

** Gillian, pretty Gillian !” called the Martinique parrot, 


| sleepily, from her cage overhead. 


| 
| 
| 


‘Gillian, darling Gillian !” groaned John Fordham, in a 
miserable, tremulous voice, and he laid his hot lips upon 


| that burnished hair. 


“She's my | 
Ah, Mister John, 
I shall never walk the 


She sat for an instant as if thunderstruck ; then started to 
her feet, flashed him one Strange, astonished look, and was 
gone before he could utter so much as a word. 

The next time he came Gillian would not see him. 

“She has headache,” whispered Aunt Constance, 
devrecatingly, to the captain, ‘‘and has gone to bed.” 

‘Go up and bring her down,” he answered. 

Aunt Constance went, but returned again alone. 

‘‘She will not come,” was the message she telegraphed to 
him across John Fordham’s shoulders. 

Captain Elkanah seized his crutch and hobbled out of the 
room and up the stair to the door of Gillian’s chamber. He 
flung it open without ceremony, and limped in. 

She lay on her white pillows, reading her Bible by the 
light of a candle. With a face like a thunder-cloud, he 
advanced and, lifting his crutch, shook it over her head. 

‘* Get up !” he commanded. 

‘*Oh, papa, papa !” cried Gillian, affrighted at his look. 

‘*Get up, I tell you, and come down to John Fordham, 
You think because I am crippled that you can defy me, eh? 
You shall see !” 

‘Oh, papa,” moaned Gillian, ‘‘ spare me this once. 
not want to see John Fordham again.” 

‘I will give you five minutes in which to dress,” retorted 


a 


I do 
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the brutal captain ; ‘if you are not ready I shall drag you 
down as you are.” ' 

Gillian made her toilet, and descended to the room below. | 
She found John Fordham alone. As she entered, pale 
and perfect, he little dreamed of the scene above stairs. 
She gave him her cold finger tips. 

‘*Gisbert! Gisbert !” called a sudden voice from the 
window. 

It was the Martinique parrot. She had awakened on her 
perch, and was fluttering uneasily in the firelight. Gillian’s 
hand dropped from John Fordham’s. A swift, sharp pang 
struck to her heart. Her fairy prince, her hero, her lover— 
where was he now? Had he quite forgotten his early love ? 
Without a doubt. Gillian moved, shivering, to the fire. 

“*T hope I have not disturbed you,” stammered Fordham, 
his florid face growing redder; ‘‘but it is time, Gillian, 
that you knew my heart. I love, I have loved you passion- 
ately for weeks. I think, yes, Anow that I can make you 
happy. Will you marry me ?” 

She shrank away, pale as Niobe. 

“I will not deceive you,” she answered ; ‘‘I have never 
given you a thought. If I marry you, it will be solely to 
please my father. There is no will in this house but his.”’ 

“That sounds very cold,” said John Fordham. | 

“Yes,” she replied, listlessly ; ‘‘ but I am not like other 
women—I have no heart.” 

‘* Be that as it may, I will take you, Gillian.” 

After which there was nothing for her to do but lay her | 
white, reluctant hand in his. 

The only one of the household who did not rejoice in 
Gillian’s betrothal was Keturah. 

“You will never marry him, ladybird,” she said. 

**For heaven's sake,” cried Aunt Constance, ‘‘ don’t listen 
to that old creature, child! Love will come in time. There 
was Gisbert St. Cyr and his cousin——” 


| great chill and terror crept through her veins. 
| at the house, and leaping from the saddle, entered with his 


‘Hush !” cried Gillian, ‘‘ don’t speak of him.” 

The old house began to ring with notes of preparation. 
Gillian, who was lusing flesh and color, came to Keturah. 

“They have set my wedding-day,” said she. 

“‘No matter,” answered Keturah, ‘‘ you will never marry 
him, I tell you!” 

** My bridal dress is bought.” 

** You will never wear it, ladybird.” 

“Oh, Keturah,” prayed Gillian, ‘‘do not deceive me.” 

**T will not,” replied Keturah. 

Years after, Gillian remembered the weeks preceding her 
marriage day as a dreary, confused dream. She neither 


tried nor wished to love John Fordham. She knew from 
the beginning that she could not. 

It was a Winter morning. In her chamber stood Gillian, 
robed in misty white—the palest, loveliest bride that morn- 
ing light ever shone upon. 

Aunt Constance tried to kiss her; she thrust her away. 

“Don't !” she said, coldly. ‘ You are a Judas, Aunt Con- | 
stance—you have helped to betray me.” 

Then she turned to Keturah, who was sweeping up the 
coals on the open hearth. 

“Oh, Keturah,” she cried, ‘‘ you promised that I should 
never marry him.” 

The old woman did not lift her eyes from her work. 

** You never will,” she made answer. 

“* How dare you still tell me that ?” scoffed Gillian. ‘ All 
things are ready, and everybody is here.” 

“No,” contradicted Keturah, ‘‘ the bridegroom is not.” 
True, guests and clergyman had arrived, but not John 
Fordham. A half-hour went by—an hour ; he did not come. | 

Gillian stood at her window, staring out upon the storm- | 
swept sea. Everybody felt that it was no trivial matter | 
which kept the ardent, eager bridegroom from his expectant | 
bride. 
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**Poor Gillian—poor Gillian!” croaked the Martinique 
parrot from her perch. 

Far down the crooked street the sound of horsehoofs rang 
suddenly out above the clamor of the storm. Gillian at her 
window was the first to see the messenger. 

*‘Alas! none ride so fast as he that bears ill news. A 


He stopped 


tidings among the gathered guests. 

Gillian heard voices and confusion, and then the door of 
her chamber was flung wide open, and Captain Elkanah and 
his crutches stood on the threshold. 

‘*Take off that dress, girl!” cried he, his old face terrible 
with grief and baffled hope, ‘‘and put on widow's weeds ! 
John Fordham is dead. He was flung from his horse this 
morning, and killed instantly.” 

The room whirled, the day vanished. In the bridal white, 
which, in truth, she was never to wear at the altar, Gillian 
fell senseless to the floor. 

After that day Captain Elkanah never again held up his 
grizzled head. Hardly had Gillian donned crape for her 


| lover when the old tyrant departed on his last long voyage, 
| and left his empty chair in the chimney nook. 


Blow followed blow. Aunt Constance began to droop 
perceptibly. At the end of a twelvemonth, she, too, died, 
and Gillian and Keturah were left alone. 

To its desolate hearth the two came back from Aunt 
Constance’s grave. 

They sat on either side of the fire—Keturah, old and 
feeble ; Gillian, in her deep mourning, with big, sorrowful 
eyes, and cheeks from which the roses seemed forever 
fled. 

‘“‘Keturah,” she said, as the tears slipped one by one off 
her lashes ; ‘‘ what are we to do? Do you think we two can 
live on here alone ?” 

Keturah roused herself slowly from her torpor. 

‘‘Hark !” she muttered, ‘‘ there is some one coming over 
the snow.” 

Gillian listened. 


The wind screeched in the chimney ; 
the clock struck out the hour. But that was all. 

‘T hear no one,” she said. 

“‘There is some one coming over the snow,” repeated 
Keturah, like one talking in a dream, ‘‘and he will tell you 


’ 


what you are to do.’ 
A sudden peal rang out from the brass knocker on the 
hall-door. A visitor, and upon this night, and at this hour ! 
Gillian looked up, startled and amazed. 
“Who can it be? Go; open the door!” she said to 
Keturah. . 


The old woman obeyed. Lo! out of the storm and out of 


the night, a traveler stepped across the threshold ! 


“Does Captain Endicott still live in this house ?” 

‘*No,” said Keturah ; “he is dead.” 

** And his daughter ?” 

‘* She is here alone.” 

Hillian started up from the chimney corner. She sawa 
man, blonde, bearded, lordly as a young Antinous, but with 
the heart of his boyhood looking still from his eyes. 

He saw a woman, with parted lips and lustrous hair, com- 
plete in every promised grace, who was to the Gillian of his 
memory what the radiant blossom is to the closed bud. 
They stood on that familiar hearth and looked into each 
other’s eyes. She was the first to speak. 

** Gisbert !” she pronounced ; “‘ is it you—is it really you ?” 

He still retained the extravagant ways of his boyhood—he 
sank at her feet. 

“It is I! I promised—do not you remember—to return 
sometime ?” 

‘And you have not married your cousin ?” she faltered, 
betwixt smiles and tears, 
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‘‘ How could I, when my heart and soul were yours? She , it obtains by diving, and, when abundant, all other kinds of 
has taken the vail at Paris.” food are passed unheeded. So attractive is it that, wherever 
Then he told her of the long battle which he had waged | the plant is found, there the canvas-back is sure to congre- 
with all his kindred and, finally, of the death of his father, gate ; though the converse does not always hold good, as 
and his succession to the family estates whereby he was for | has been asserted. Flocks are frequently met with on parts 
the first time enabled to follow the dictates of his own | of the coast where the plant does not exist, and they are 
faithful heart. | then found to subsist on molluscs, different marine plants 
‘Your memory,” he said to Gillian, ‘‘ has grown with my | and algw—a diet which generally deteriorates the flavor and 
growth and ‘ bs delicacy of the 
strengthened ; ery ' ee — : ; flesh to a great- 
also with my ~= : by er or less extent. 
strength. But | tial == ; 4 The most noted 
you—how is it | SWAIN Link ! Ae | 7 resorts of the 
with you? Do | AYN MAT yl hin CN ' | canvas - back 
you love me 1) NV OO RA | esa | @ ' i =| have always 
still ?” A" UR es oS thd been Chesa- 
“Thaveneve f=" | | i i} ’ : peake Bay, the 
loved otherthan [') = \\ (| a | \ ' mouths of the 
you — never!” |Sss—ammmmed as Ml ee: ‘ | _| Potomac, and 
she answered, | = CC iy b= James river, 
shivering as she || |\||| ee eh | ‘ “ =. a ; with several 
thought of John |))! }: a ‘ Bi J ye. other lesser 
Fordham. ' t , ’ % aA f, streams and 
And so he ll ay (AY \ river mouths 
married her, ||)|| ‘d Lig) ‘ta r wane | , | in the same 
and carried her jaamieaeg E . * [a> || ; quarter, all of 
away to Mar- = , v a » which abound 
tinique, and |—— - 1 \ ‘sm wi K with the ralis- 
Keturah went |—~ |i ih’ ; : ' neria. 
withthem. But ==) - — A. = aon | — As most per- 
the old house Se : 3 a ES. Lf Ae he . sons are prob- 
still stands over- |~=- ’ ; ~ ably aware, the 
looking the har- | -~~ = ——e canvas - back 
bor of Marble- | = —= = = derives its name 
head, and the ~ ~~ from the resem- 
story of this “jf blance which 
pair—highborn | | . a } the marking of 
French lad and i; a " \\ \ Na : # the back bears 
beautiful New AV Ee > . se J in its appear- 
England girl— Bz). \eha a \ \ - ance to that of 
haunts it still ef NN \\\’ \ . . ’ : canvas, being of 
like a spell. i ni ww '\ \ Ya Wk , ! a light gray, 
* \ WR ' \ | curiously cover- 
~—-0—- j 7 Se) \ \ \\y \\ \ AWAD \s | ed with fine 
, \ | dusky _ lines, 
Duck-Shooting in | (|! \\ AHN \\ \ isa epeeany ‘mutee- 
j secting one 
Chesapeake Bay. \ \ another like 
THE canvas- \ '\ WY \\ ‘ crossed threads. 
back duck ' \\\\ This peculiarity 
(Aythya  valis- \ \\ \ \ : \ } occurs also in 
neria), so well AB \ , the common 
known in this im 1 \ \ 7 oe = pochard or dun 
country as an 4 ei oe | a —— —- =e | bird (Fuligula 
article of lux- 2S : me he) mre ° : Be: — | ferina), which 
ury, isa species ame = so S="S=—- being somewhat 
exclusively {| “ : : aa igi  ——— — = ; ; er" similar in many 
North Ameri- \f Toe : % = : ' other respects, 
can. The ex- : a = ~“ en pet J — though not in 
cellence of flesh _ p Sa —_S flavor or deli-} 
to which it owes a Vexsta Wonn~omn Pign TTk cacy, is often 
its value and sold in Europe 
celebrity is due, in a great measure, to the nature of its food | as the genuine canvas-back. The following points of dif- 
during the Autumn and Winter months, which at that | ference, however, if attended to, would prevent any one 
season consists chiefly of the Vualisneria Americana—an | from being so deceived. When in good condition the male 
aquatic plant growing in rather shallow and brackish waters | canvas-back weighs about three pounds, and the female 
within the influence of the tides, and sending long narrow | about two pounds and three-quarters, while the pochard 
leaves up to some height above the surface. The root is | averages only one pound and three-quarters. The bill of 
white, and its flavor is said to resemble that of celery. | the canvas-back runs high up on the forehead, is perfectly 
This, which is the only part of the plant eaten by the bird, ' black, and an ineh longer than that of the pochard ; or three 
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inches instead of two. In the latter it is also narrower and 
slighter, and generally of a slate color, with black base and 
tip only. Further: the legs and feet of the canvas-back are 


| 
larger and of a much paler ash color than those of the other. | 


There are likewise minor differences in the color and mark- 
ings of the plumage, but the above distinctions are sufficient 
to enable any person to tell the one from the other. 

The following is the plumage of the canvas-back: the 
forehead and cheeks are a dusky brown, all the rest of the 
head, as well as the neck, being of a bright ehestnut. The 
upper portion of the breast is black, extending round to the 
canvas-like marking of the back, which has been already 
described. The lower plumage is white, marked somewhat 
similarly to the back, though more faintly, the sides being 
dusky freckled. The wing-coverts are gray-speckled, the 
wing feathers slate color, with a narrow edging of deep black 
on the inner ones; underneath the whole are white. The 
legs and feet, the latter of which are rather large in proper- 
tion to the size of the bird, are of a pale ash color. 
tail, which is short and sharp-pointed, is a brownish roan, 
and the tail-coverts are black. 

The female has the sides of the head and the throat of a 
buff color, and in lien of chestnut her neck is brown, which 
color extends down to the breast and replaces the black of 
the male bird. In other respects there is no difference | 
excepting in that of size, as already noticed. 

The canvas-back appears in Canada and the Northern 
States, like nearly all the rest of the order, only at two 
periods of the year—in Autumn, on its way South, and in 
Spring, on its return. At these times, though it is a very 
shy and difficult bird to approach, a great many are killed 
on the lakes and rivers along their route, though of course 
nothing to be compared with the numbers killed at the great 
rendezvous along the Atlantic coast, where they are slaught- 
ered merely as a matter of trade and without any regard to 
sport. Wilson gives the following description of some of | 
the varions modes practised to get within gunshot of them : | 
“The most successful way is said to be decoying them to | 
the shore by means of a dog, while the gunner lies closely | 
concealed in a proper situation. The dog, if properly | 
trained, plays backwards and forwards along the margin of | 
the water, and the ducks, observing his manceuvres, enticed 
perhaps by curiosity, gradually approach the shore, until 
they are sometimes within twenty or thirty yards of the | 
spot where the gunner lies concealed, and from which he | 
rakes them, first on the water and then as they rise. If the 
ducks seem difficult to decoy, any glaring object, such as a 
red handkerchief, is fixed round the dog’s middle or tg his | 
tail, and this rarely fails to attract them. Sometimes, by 
moonlight, the sportsman directs his skiff towards a flock | 
whose position he has previously ascertained, keeping him- 
self within the projecting shadow of wood, bank, or head- 
land, and paddies along so silently and imperceptibly as 
often to approach within fifteen or twenty yards of a flock 
of many thousands, among whom he generally makes great 
slaughter.” 

They pass through Canada in great numbers on their 
flights North and South, and are mostly shot in the Detroit | 
river and the St. Clair Flats, but are not so easily got at in 
the latter. The American widgeon is almost invariably to 


The | 


be seen feeding in company with them, attracted also by the 
valisneria, as already explained. 


Prery and policy are like Martha and Mary — sisters. | 
Martha fails if Mary help not; and Mary suffers if | 


Martha be idle. Happy is that kingdom where Martha 
complains of Mary ; but most happy where Mary complies 
with Martha. Where piety and policy go hand-in-hand, 
there war shall be just, and peace honorable. 


AMERICAN’S Visir To Municu. 


ia! URING the recent representation of 
i} Wagner's operas, I was frequently 
attracted by descriptions of artistic 
performances in Munich, as well as 

in the whole extent of the Bavarian 
kingdom. The youthful, romantic, 

and progressive king now occupying 

the throne, is, by himself, an attrac- 

tive character, and so I presumed 

that the city where he ruled, and 

the circle of artists by which he is 
surrounded, must be well worth 
studying. I therefore concluded 

that, on my next trip to Europe I 

should not stop to admire only Lon- 

WY? Pipes don, Paris, the Alps, and Italy, but 
should visit Munich, and there pay tribute to the genius 
of art. My visit to this cyclopedia of all artistic tenden- 
cies and attainments of modern times has satisfied my mind 
beyond expectation ; thus it is I recommend Americans 
visiting the European continent, and who appreciate art, to 
study attentively the treasures and monuments so liberally 
exhibited in Munich. 

The number of its inhabitants scarcely exceed one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand, and the city is built in a 
perfectly level and partly swampy, unhealthy tract of land, 
on the banks of the rapid Isar. The nearest Alpine ridge 
lies at a distance of thirty miles to the south, and its con- 
tours become plainly visible only when the atmosphere is 
dimmed by moisture or approaching rain. On the north- 
west lies an uninviting, peat-producing plain, which is 
rapidly crossed by the trains coming from Augsburg. The 
traveler then alights in the spacious, high-arched depét, and 
soon finds himself on a large square with a neat, attractive 


| look. The centre of Munich forms its most ancient quarter, 


and has clean but very crooked streets and lanes, quaint- 
looking private residences with high-gabled roofs, peculiar 
to some parts of Germany, and vividly recalling the ancient 
wood architecture, high-vaulted temples of worship con- 
structed in the nondescript rococo-fashion, and a few wide 
halls for marketing and grain-selling purposes. The new 


| parts of the city widely differ in appearance from the old ; 


their streets intersecting at right angles in true American 
fashion, and are lined by large brick houses, many vacant 
lots yet intervening between them. The uniform rows of 
high-stoop or four-storied private residences, as constructed 
in many American or English cities, have been avoided ; 
but a graceful variety is perceptible. 

The streets are wide, well paved, and ornamented with 
fountains of running water, and people of every class, and 
vehicles of all descriptions, are continually moving up and 
down. In this part of Munich most of the public buildings 
were erected by the art-loving monarch Lewis I. 

The beautiful days of September, with their transparent, 
healthy atmosphere, are most propitious for a visit to Mu- 
nich. The scorching heat and the clouds of dust have 
passed ; the Winter days, with their rash changes of tem- 
perature, inducing malarial and throat diseases, have not 
arrived. In that month the air assumes in these elevated 
plains a very constant, mild, and agreeable temperature, 
which will induce every stranger to leave his hotel or apart- 
ments to see the sights either in the precincts of the city or 
on the neighboring lakes, hills, castles, or valleys ; and, when 
the Fall is spent at Munich, you will just have time enough 
to reach Florence, Rome, or Naples before Winter. 

One of the glories of the Bavarian capital, the Ruhm- 
eshalle, can be perceived at a great distance by travelers on 


the railroad, and is, therefore, first visited by many of them. , 
This conspicuous monument stands on the western outskirts | 
of the city, and overlooks an extensive lawn, the ‘“ Theresi- | 
enwiese,” on which horse-races take place every year. The 
overwhelming impression which the classic proportions of 
this columnar structure will leave on every unbiased mind | 
is partly due to its being built on a slight artificial eminence. 
Its ground-plan forms two large wings on each extremity, | 
and its ‘recess faces the capital ; in the middle of this recess 
stands the colossal statue of ‘‘Bavaria.”” The Ruhmeshalle, or 
Hall of Glories, is a structure of very recent origin, having 
been erected but thirty years ago by King Lewis I. to im- 
mortalize the most eminent poets, prose-writers, artists, | 
scientists, inventors, and military chiefs of Bavarian origin. 

When you have ascended the steps of the basement-wall, | 
which has a height of seventeen feet and sustains the whole 
marble building, you enter a lofty colonnade of forty-eight 
fluted columns, whose dimensions and solemn appearance fill 
you with a feeling of religious awe. Here you stand in a 
sanctuary of bygone ages, where the worthies of southern 
Germany are appropriately honored. 

The heads of eighty men, noted in the political, ecclesias- 
tical, literary, or artistic annals of Bavaria, are here exhibited 
in marble busts of heroic size. Their series commences | 
with the fifteenth century, the earliest of them being the 
painter Schongauer, who died in 1499, and the century in 
which we live exhibits, perhaps, the largest share of names 
of world-wide fame, as are those of the poet and satirist 
Jean Paul Richter, of the metaphysician Schelling, of the | 
artists Schwanthaler and P. von Cornelius, and the architect | 
L. von Klenze, to whose productive genius Munich owes so | 
many of her proudest moments, and who was the originator 
and architect of the Ruhmeshalle itself, probably one of the | 
happiest imitations of the grandiose style of ancient Dorie 
temples. The purple of the walls, against which the busts | 
rest on high pedestals, reflects their outlines to the greatest | 
advantage. When viewed from a distance on the Theresa- 
lawn, the double-winged Ruhmeshalle, with the ‘‘ Bavaria” in 
the centre, presents an exceedingly satisfactory spectacle to 
all, and especially so to those who have had the chance to 
study art and architecture from antiquity down to their 
most recent achievements. 

The “ Bavaria” statue, which I have already mentioned, is 
a representation of the female genius of the kingdom. Here 
Bavaria is allegorically and very appropriately represented, 
in a standing position, as a vigorous, well-proportioned Teu- 
tonic woman, arrayed in the early, almost prehistoric, furry 
dress of the German race, and holding up in her left hand the 
oaken wreath of distinction to every citizen deemed worthy | 
to enter the Hall of Glory. The sword of defense she grasps 
in her powerful right hand, and at her feet crouches the | 
king of beasts, the mighty lion, who has figured in the arms 
of the country from times immemorial. The statue is of | 
bronze, and has a total height of sixty-six feet up to the | 
wreath, without counting the forty-foot pedestal. Its | 
interior is, of course, hollow, and the metal becomes 
gradually thinner as it rises from the ground, being not | 
over an inch thick on the top. 

Impeiled by curiosity, I followed the example given by | 
others in ascending the sixty-six iron steps in the interior that | 
lead up to the head of the figure. But, before reaching this 
lofty aim, I had to pass the narrow neck of the statue, and 
this put me almost into the straitened circumstances as we 
encounter in the passages of our inland stalactite caves— 
called ‘‘ tne fat man’s misery.” Being a novice in such | 
perilous ascensions, I knocked my head several times in the 
dark against the bronze neck, but finally got up into the 
head to find there two comfortable little sofas made of the 
same rather hard material. I had the satisfaction to learn | 
afterwards that the skull-bone of many other ascensionists 
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had not been more fortunate than mine, and found here that 
another's woes, if not too serious, can sometimes afford some 
consolation for one’s own. 

On the day of inauguration of the Ruhmeshalle as many 
as eighteen persons crowded themselves into the narrow 
space figured in our illustration, and, to make the joke com- 
plete, they shoved up two more boys into the hollow hair-tuft 
of the colessus, But I presume the company were not very 
comfortable in that lofty brain-pan. The shaded features 
visible on one side of the seats are the inside impression of 
the Bavaria’s face, and closely correspond to her impressive 
features when seen from without. The lines where the single 
castings composing the statue were riveted can still be dis- 
covered throughout its inside walls. 

Two little lights, invisible from outside, let the daylight 


| in and allow the visitor a glimpse of the distant Alpine 


ridge and of the city of Munich. A great deal of caution is 
necessary in descending the steps, which are smooth and 
slippery. A fall would have the most terrible consequences. 

The moment of separation from the Ruhmeshalle was 
really painful for me. Such magnificence expended in hon- 


oring the deceased talent and genius (for busts of deceased 


men only are received there) is a fact which by far transcends 
such prosaic, commonplace beings as constitute the major- 
ity of men. The pious feeling which Bavaria feels for her 
great men touches our hearts, and we shall soon see that in 


| Munich, as well as in other parts of the wide country, large 


mausoleums have been erected to their memory. This is 
the true method of exciting the young generation to strive 
after immortal fame and real merit, and to postpone to this 
lofty aim the immediate, glittering profits of the fugitive 
hour. This, I proclaim, is the real “civil service reform’’ 
for every country, whose citizens are educated so far as to 
see the only high-road to permanent welfare in mental 
acquirements. 

What I had seen the very first day in Munich gave me a 


| very high idea of the other wonders of human genius, whose 


contemplation I reserved for the coming week. Intending 
to see first the palaces of the youthful King Lewis IL, it 
occurred to me that a monarch brought up in the midst of 
so many magnificent triumphs of art and science, fostered 
by the high spirit prevailing in his dynasty and the institu- 
tions of an art-loving Church, could be anything else but a 
romantic character. He is, we all know, romantic to a high 
degree, but at the same time progressive, and appreciates 
perfectly well the tendencies of the epoch in which we live. 

The royal palaces, exclyding those belonging to princes 
and relations of the king, form one large plot almost in the 
centre of the city, about a mile distant from Isar, which 
passes east of Munich. The most conspicuous is the New 
Palace, or ‘‘ Kénigshau,” seen in our illustration ; it has a 


large, lofty brown-stone front, with two stories of arched 


windows. It was erected from 1826 to 1835 by Klenze, 
after the model of a Florentine palace of the fourteenth 
century. It makes on one’s mind the impression of uni- 
formity, although a good finish is observed in the details of 
this royal mansion. It faces a fine square, in whose centre 
stands the pedestrian statue of Max Joseph, the first ruler of 
Bavaria who assumed the royal title, and who died in 1825. 
I failed to visit all the nooks and corners of the Kénigs- 
bau’s interior, although many valuable treasures of sculp- 
ture and painting have been collected by the former 
monarchs and stored there. But every stranger will visit 


| the principal artistic gem to be found in that palace ; 


the admirable representations of the exploits of the 
Nibelungen heroes, painted al fresco by Julins Schnorr. 
They consist of nineteen large wall-paintings, without the 
smaller paintings between doors and windows, and fill five 
large halls. Those of my readers whe are acquainted with 


the soul-stirring rhapsodies of the Nibelungen will, by the 
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Residence” are separated from each other by five court- 
yards, and are profusely ornamented in the Baroque style of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This peculiar style 
of a bygone period may be well studied in the ‘‘ Grottc 
Yard,” where a vein of water trickles from a grotto built of 


eae 


subdivision of the different scenes of the poem into the five 
rooms allotted to the artist, at once perceive how judiciously 


he has availed himself of the principal moments of the saga 


for his artistic purposes. 
The contiguous buildings of what is called the ‘‘ Old 
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shells, the hero Per- 
seus in the centre, and 
around him juvenile 
genii handling por- 
poises and _ fish. 
Among the manifold 
treasures stored in the 
picture and the mirror 
gallery, amongst the 
crown jewels, in the 
hall of marble sculp- 
tures, and other apart- 
ments, nothing at- 
tracts the attention 
of the ladies so much 
as the splendid sleep- 
ing-chamber with its 
royal bed, whose rich 
ornamentation with 
inlaid gold, and other 
precious substances, 
cost about $350,000 
gold. 

The Festsaulban also 
forms a part of the 
royal palaces, but is 
of modern origin, and 
contains some most 
remarkable oil and 
fresco paintings, re- 
presenting scenes from 
the life of Charle- 
magne, Barbarossa, 
and Rodolph of 
Hapsburg — three of 
the most celebrated 
German _ emperors. 


The Hall of Battles 


contains many thrill-- 


ing scenes from those 
Napoleonic wars in 
which Bavarians took 
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given in this theatre 
in preference to others. 
The entrance is formed 
by a Corinthian por- 
tico of very beautiful 
and pure proportions, 
and the stage contains 
the most modern im- 
provements now intro- 
duced in the ma- 
chinery of theatres. 

Close to it stands 
the “New Court 
Chapel,” far-famed for 
the magnificence of 
its polished marble 
walls, its paintings on 
a gilt gold, and its ad- 
mirable chiaroscuro. 
This small Byzantine 
edifice is remarkable 
for the manner by 
which light enters, 
the eye of the visitor 
being perfectly at a 
loss to discover whence 
it comes. I left the 
chapel with the im- 
pression that too much 
gilding, ornamenting, 
and painting fail to 
produce the intended 
artistic effect. 

After a few days’ 
stay in Munich the 
impressions from the 
art productions of all 
countries and epochs 
began to crowd so 
heavily upon my 
mind, that I conclud- 
ed to make a short 


an active part, and two of the most attractive rooms are the | trip to the surrounding rural tracts, where I would not be 
“Cabinets of Beauties,” with thirty-six oil portraits of | compelled to ‘‘see too much at a time.” An excursion to 


female beauties. Twelve ancestors of the actual dynasty 
are immortalized in bronze statues in the ‘“‘ Hall of the 


Throne.” 


Adjoining the royal palaces stands a small court theatre, 
with only eight hundred seats—then the National Theatre— 
the largest house in Germany devoted to dramatic perform- 
ances, and holding 2,500 spectators. The creations of 
Wagner’s genius were for the first time introduced here to 
the judgment of the public, and classical plays or operas are 


THE UNIVERSITY. 
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PALACE UR RESIDENZ, 


the popular resorts of Grosshesselohe, Mentersch waig, and 
the Lake of Starnberg, gave me an opportunity to study 
the habits of the laborious country people of Upper Bavaria. 

The southern part of the realm is peopled by a tall, 
stout, and sturdy race of peasants, faithfully attached to 
the Catholic Church and to their dynasty. A stronger’ mu- 
tual reliance exists between the inhabitants of this part of 
the country and their rulers than is observed in the north 
and west of Bavaria. The dress looks very quaint and 
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antique; the men cover themselves with black felt hats, not . 
unlike those of our Continentals during the Revolutionary | 
‘War, and dress in short trowsers, scarlet vests, and dark | 
cloth coats, fabulous in length, but decidedly too short | 
in the waist. Enormous silver buttons are sewed very | 
closely to each other on one side of the coat only, and, as 
they are of intrinsic value, they serve sometimes as money. | 

The women are nearly as tall and robust as the men, and 
dlo not dress more elegantly, Their short bodice is richly 
ornamented with all sorts of fineries, but shows no adap- 
tation to the bodily frame; evidently these women enter- 
tain opinions about tight-lacing just the reverse of those 
held by our ladies. Their dress does not form a very artis- 
tic drapery, for a multitude of small folds fall down from 
the waist, one just like the other. A small tasty bonnet or 
hat adorns the head. 

Having returned from the pretty country resorts and 
castles situated on the Starnberger See, I found myself 
promenading the next day in the Ludwigsstrasse. This 
voble thoroughfare is twice as wide as Broadway in New 
York, and is about one and a half miles in extent. With its 


numerous public buildings, palaces, churches, and monu- | 


ments, it is not so much a business as a monumental street, 


and is exclusively a creation of King Lewis L, who abdi- | 


cated in 1848. 

The most remarkable constructions between its two ex- 
treme points—the Hall of Captains in the south, and the Arch 
of Victory in the north—are as follows: The Odeon, with an 
equestrian statue of the king in front of it; the palaces of 


the Duke of Leuchtenberg and Duke Maximilian ; the office | 


of the War Department, the public library, the Ludwigs- 
kirche (church of Lewis I.), the Asylum of the Blind, the 
University. Considered from an artistic standpoint, the 


Library, Ludwigskirche, and University will be found to 


exhibit the most interest to foreigners. 

The first of these buildings is constructed in the Floren- 
tine style of architecture, contains upwards of 900,000 vol- 
umes and many curiosities, chiefly manuscripts, of medieval 
times, which are exhibited in show-cases. 
ary celebrities adorn the entrance and the gorgeous marble 
staircases leading to the upper stories ; and, while libraries 
are generally blessed in Europe with a very commonplace 
exterior, we might state that Science has found here a 
temple worthy of itself. 

The Ludwigskirche is a spacious, elegant temple, built of 
limestone in a modern romanesque style, approaching the 
Byzantine; its 
ground-plan forms a | 
large cross of about | 
240 feet in length, 
and two magnificent | 
square towers 
the street, measuring 
228 feet in height. 
Sehwanthaler and 
Cornelius adorned the | 
interior with their 
skillful chisel and 
brush. 

The half-yearly | 
courses at the Uni- | 
versity Building, | 
whose exterior we give 
in our illustration, are | 
often attended by | 
1,400 students, and | 
such a throng may 
be considered the fair- | 
est test of the ability 
of the professors, | 


face 


BEER GIRL IN A BREWERY. 


Statues of liter- 


The attendance is continually on the increase, as no sec- 
tarian or governmental influence is prescribing to the 
academic teachers or students the number of the courses, 
the time of attendance, or exercises any religious bias upon 
the treatment of their doctrine. However, every freshman 
of Bavarian origin has to undergo a severe preliminary 
examination, and must show that he is fit to listen with 
success to the difficult subjects expounded by the professors. 
Professor Justus von Liebig has long been one of the 
proudest ornaments of this university. 

The triumphal Arch of Victory forms the northern limit 
of the populous capital, and is, no doubt, a meritorious 
reproduction, but does not show to advantage amid the tall 
poplar-trees. A monument like this ought to stand free and 


| open to the eyes of all, like the Are de Triumphe de I’Etoile 


in Paris, which is, moreover, placed on a slight eminence. 
The Arch in Munich has three openings for vehicles, is con- 
structed of a whitish stone, and was dedicated by Lewis I. to 
the Bavarian army. The national genius, ‘‘ Bavaria,” is re- 
presented on its top platform entering the city on a tri- 
umphal car drawn by four lions. Numerous bassi-relievi on 
the sides, and both fronts, recall to memory the exploits of 
the army. 

Another thoroughfare, second in importance only to the 
Ludwigsstrasse, and of almost equal length and width—the 


| Maximiliansstrasse—is the creation of Lewis’s son and suc- 


cessor upon the throne, Maximilian IZ. It forms a large 
esplanade, and, being planted throughout with alleys of 
trees, the city derives the same benefit from it as we do from 
our parks. On both sides it is lined with statuary and noble 
private and public buildings, the most conspicuous institu- 
tion on it being the Bavarian National Museum, completed 
in 1866. Visitors and students will find there rich collec- 
tions of implements, weapons, vases, tombs, tombstones, 
architectural and sculptural ornaments, carvings, altars, 
paintings on glass, tapestries, candelabras, statues, and 
statuettes, all manufactured in Bavaria, or having some 
reference to that country. It surpasses by far in richness 
the Musée Cluny in Paris, as well as the South Kensington 
Museum in London, and the objects are all exhibited to 
their best advantage and arranged in scientific order. The 
street starts from the River Isar, which is crossed there by a 
bridge, and joins the Ludwigsstrasse near the royal palaces, 
where the ‘‘ Mary Column” stands in commemoration of a 
Bavarian victory on White Mountain, near Prague, in 1638. 

The great art-collections purposely devoted to the study 
of the history of art are the Old and New Pinakothek for 
oil paintings, and the Glyptothek for sculpture. All three 
are located in close contiguity to each other in the north- 
western part of the city. 

In the Old Pinakothek are exhibited over fourteen hun- 


dred productions of the old German, Italian, French, 


Spanish, Dutch, and Flemish masters. The building is con- 
structed in the Renaissance style, and intended to be a repro- 
duction of the palatial style of later Roman emperors. 
Visitors may admire leisurely in these lofty halls the master- 
works of Rubens, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Murillo, Velaz- 
quez, Zurbardn, Titian, Guido Reni, etc., and also the gems 
of the old German masters—Diirer, Cranach, Holbein, and of 
many others. A side alley, divided into twenty-five partitions, 
and therefore called the ‘ loggie,” contains a goodly number 
of interesting pictures, which will give the most valuble hints 
concerning the historical development of the art of painting. 

The New Pinakothek, finished in 1853, is of smaller 
dimensions than the old, and contains only productions of 
modern artists, chiefly of disciples or adherents of the Munich 
school of the present century. The building forms a com- 
pact square, the exterior profusely ornamented with weather- 


| worn frescoes, painted after sketches of Kaulbach. We 


find here the canvases of Kaulbach, Kobell, Schraudolph, 


Rottmann, Adams, Diday, and other modern celebrities, 
und the collection increases every year. 

The Glyptothek forms a large square, with a spacious 
courtyard in its centre. It is the work of the architect 


Klenze, who has combined here the Ionic pillar with the | 
The building is one 
of the oldest creations of Lewis I., and its construction was | 


vaults and arches of ancient Rome. 


ordered by him forthe purpose of exhibiting a number of 
exquisite originals of Grecian sculpture, and remains of 
temple-fronts which had been secured and brought to the 
capital by the enlightened monarch. The evolution of the 
sculptor’s art is here laid open from its earliest productions, 
found in Egypt and Assyria, through the Greek and Roman 
period down to the most recent times, and, as the principal 
Greek masterpieces, we behold here the Sleeping Satyr, 
Silenus, holding the infant Bacchus in his arms, and several 
busts and torsos from the far-famed temple-group of the 


Niobids, other fragments of which are now in Florence. | 


The ‘Hall of the Romans” contains a fine collection of 
original busts of Roman emperors and empresses. 
In the vicinity of these three temples of art are some 


public buildings, which deserve more than a passing notice : | 
the Palace for permanent Art-Exhibitions, the Crystal Palace, | 
built in 1854, the Polytechnic School, and the Propyleum— | 


an imitation of its Athenian model on the Acropolis, ter- 
minated in the year 1862. 

Medieval styles of architecture are frequently observed 
in the construction of Munich churches. The new Auer- 
kirche, with its spires and buttresses, is a happy imitation 
of the older Gothic; the Frauenkirche, the oldest of all, 
exhibits the later Gothic style—its two unfinished steeples, 
with their pear-shaped apex, soar to the height of 360 feet. 


Not for its unassuming exterior, but for its magnificent in- | 


terior and peculiar style, well adapted to the service of the 


Catholic Church, is the Basilica of St. Boniface remarkable. | 


This temple is a very happy imitation of the ancient Chris- 
tian basilicas or halls of worship of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, and is composed of five naves, resting on sixty-six 
marble pillars. The ceiling within is blue, studded with 
gold stars, and the centre nave has an elevation of ninety 
feet. The soft tone of the shades on the ceiling, windows, 
pillars, and the most agreeable chiaroscuro resulting from it, 
fills the visitor with an unspeakable, trance-like feeling of 
admiration, The royal founder, Lewis I., and his queen, 
Theresa, are buried here. 


After havmg contemplated all the unrivalled improve- | 


ments of the small but interesting Bavarian capital, the idea 
of my departure commenced to tell heavily upon my mind. 
As a traveler is unwilling to leave an interesting landscape, 
the mariner the uproar of the sea, or the lover the eharms 
of his betrothed, so I tarried and deferred the hour of my 
departure to enjoy so much longer these unparalleled artistic 
results, I had to take leave of the city, but before quitting 


Bavaria I concluded to visit the Walhalla, one hundred | 


miles northeast of Munich. 
This temple of German honors is erected on a high emi- 
nence. The material is a grayish-white marble quarried in 


the vicinity. The Walhalla is a close imitation of the Athen- | 
ian Parthenon, having fifty-two columns of the Doric order ; | 


its dimensions are 240 feet in length and 120 in width by 75 
in height. The illustrations will best exhibit the general ap- 


pearance of the exterior and interior of this noble pile. The | 


interior forms one large hall of 170 yards in length, which 
receives its light from above only. The roof has an eleva- 
tion of fifty-five feet, and is disposed in small blue squares 
with white stars in the centre, and richly gilded. Fourteen 
caryatids support the heavy cross-beams, and are supported 
themselves by pilasters of the Ionic order. 

The men and women immortalized here for their great 
genius, talents, or achievements, are generally not of Bava- 
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rian origin, but were born in other provinces of Germany, 
and their names were selected by King Lewis I. himself. 
| One hundred and one of them are represented by marble 
| busts resting upon splendid pedestals ; of sixty-three, tablets 
only recall the names to our memory, because we have no 
portraits of them left from the medieval times in which they 
| lived. As an instance of this, I mention the poet of the Ni- 
belungenlied. The earliest of all the persons represented is 
| the Emperor Henry I. of Germany, who lived a thousand 
| years ago, and from him the series goes chronologically 
down to Schiller, Goethe, and Beethoven. Among the cele- 
brated women is to be found Maria Theresa, Empress of 
Austria. A bust of Martin Luther was introduced only after 
the abdication of the royal founder of the Walhalla, and os- 
tensibly was admitted only on account of his merits in im- 
| proving the German language. A few tombstones 
immured into the beautiful marble floor. 

The trouble of an ascent to the top of the structure will 
amply repay the visitor, by the extensive and diversified view 
enjoyed there over woods, fields, the rolling waves of the 

| Danube, and the city of Regensburg. When the atmosphere 
is very clear, a view may also be obtained of the Alpine ridge, 
distant at least one hundred and thirty miles. 

The Walhalla, with all the endowments providing for the 
maintenance of this majestic construction, has cost over three 
million florins in Rhenish money, say, $1,300,000 American 
gold. The lavish expenditure of Lewis I. for purposes of art 
| and architecture, while neglecting many branches of interior 
administration and imposing heavy taxes on the citizens, has 
| often been the subject of reproachful comment. But we 
must at least avow that he has infused into the population, 
not of Bavaria only, but of Germany at large, a taste for 
cultivation of art and of scientific study hitherto unknown, 
| and by fostering the idea of the unity of the German race, at 


are 


' a time when the country was cut up into thirty-six principal- 
ities and small duchies, he has contributed immensely to the 
final establishment of the political union of all the German 
States and Governments. He did not live to see his idea 
realized, but its fulfillment took place a short time after his 
demise ; and, considering this result, it would be wrong to 
count the sums expended to realize his magnanimous and 
| prophetic idea of German unity. 


¥ 


ECCENTRICITIES, 

Tue Earl of Pembroke, celebrated for his art-collections, 
was a deep lover of mice. .“‘He would always,” says Horace 
Walpole, ‘‘cut a slice of bread into small dice, and spread 
| them on the chimney-piece of the dining-room. I was at 
first surprised at this ceremony, till I saw a number of mice 
creep from invisible crevices to partake of the Earl's unusual 
hospitality.” . 

Pennant, famous for his ‘‘ Tours,” had a habit not quite so 
inoffensive. Among his cccentricities was a singular apathy 
to wigs. His fancy was to pull off the wig of his neighbor 
and fling it into the fire. He could suppress his yearning 
until he had drank a little too much wine—then off would 
go the wig next to him. We are told that, dining once at 
Chester with an officer who wore a wig, Pennant grew half 
| intoxicated ; another friend who was in company carefully 
placed himself between Pennant and the wig, to prevent 
mischief. After much patience and many a wistful look, 
| Pennant started up, seized the wig, and threw it into the fire. 
It was in flames in a moment. The officer ran for his sword. 
Down-stairs rushed Pennant, and the officer after him, 
through all the streets of Chester, but Pennant escaped. 
Such a habit, in the days when wigs were the mode, must 
| have been found decidedly inconvenient. 
| Dean Swift’s eccentricity was a surly bluntness, which, says 
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AN AMERICAN’S VISIT TO MUNICH 


If it 


Pope kindly, was mistaken by strangers for ill-nature. 


were not ill-nature, there is no instance on record to prove it | 
amiability. To show how odd the man was, Pope told astory : | 


‘One evening Gay and I went to see him. On our coming in, 
‘ Heyday, gentlemen,’ says the doctor, ‘what’s the meaning 
of this visit ? How came you to leave all the great lords that 
you are so fond of to come hither to see a poor dean ?’ 
‘ Because we would rather see you than any of them.’ ‘Ay, 
any one that did not know you so well as I do might believe 


you; but since you are come I must get some supper for 
you, I suppose ?’ 


‘No, doctor, we have supped already.’ 
‘That's very strange; but if you had not supped I must 


THE COLOSSAL STATUE OF “BAYVARIA.’’—INTERIOR OF THE HEAD 
OF THE STATUE—THE FACE. 


COLOSSAL STATUE OF “ BAVARIA,’ 
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AND PORTICO.—SEE PAGE 282. 


have got something for you. Let me see: what should I 
have had—a couple of lobsters? Ah, that would have 
done very well—two shillings; tarts—a shilling. But you 
will drink a glass of wine with me, though you supped so 
much before your usual time only to spare my pocket.’ 
‘No, we had rather talk with you than drink with you" 
‘But if you had supped with me, as in all reason you ought 
to have done, you must have drank with me. A bottle of 
wine—two shillings. Two and two is four, and one is five ; 
just two and sixpence a piece. There, Pope, there’s another 
half-crown for you, sir; for I won't save anything by you ; 


| I'm determined !’” Being serious, he forced them to take it. 


THE COLOSSAL STATUE OF “ BAVARIA.""—INTERIOR OF THE HEAD 
OF THE STATUE—TIK CHIGNON. 
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THE CHURCH CLOCK’S SECRET. 


NOW, snow, snow! Would it never 
cease ? Down fell the feathery flakes, 


touching the ground with hushed | 
step, like the footfalls of people in a | 


child’s sick-room. I stood in the 
doorway watching the white earth 


and black gray sky, and thinking | 
dreamily as we all think at these | 


times. 

At last I grew tired, and, shivering, 
I stole along the corridor, and back 
into the warm parlor. Slippers tell no 


tales, and they did not now tell of | 


my presence to two people whispering 
in the curtained recess but a little 
distance from where I sat. I had left 
them there, and, as they had no suspicion of my return, I 
might, if I chose, listen to what they were saying. It was 
very certain they were making love, and forty years had 
passed since I had known personally of that ; and I felt my 


dry old breast would freshen and be the better for what I | 


should hear, if I did not perform the very unnecessary act, 
strictly speaking, of clearing my throat at this moment. So 
I sinned by permitting myself to become an eavesdropper. 


they call a pump and a fogy; and that is why I have never 
been able to make out what Bob Wayne and my little friend 


Bella Darling meant by conversing in the style that | thing Mr. Wayne is a person I detest.” 


follows : 
‘Is dis my ‘ittle mouse’s nose ?” asked Bob, and I was 


‘‘ Ess, dat’s your ‘ittle mouse’s nose,” returned a voice I 
instantly recognized as Bella's. 

** Does I lubs my ’ittle mouse ?” asked Robert, with much 
seriousness. 

‘“* Ess,” answeied Bella, with the same gravity ; ‘‘and I 
lubs my big mouse.” 

“Who is your big mouse ?” 

**You is my big mouse, and I ‘is your ’ittle mouse.” 


**Oo ain't anybody else’s ‘ittle mouse, is 00 ? All mine ?” | 


’ 


“Ess; all my big mouse’s.’ 

“Ts diss my ‘ittle mouse’s mouf ?” 

**Ess ; and yours, too.” 

«Den, let me kiss my ‘ittle mouse’s mouf.” 

Something pleasant followed, and happily for me (I was in 
a frightful state of dread), the door opened noisily, and Miss 
Teesdale entered. 

Miss Teesdale, I will say, was a discreet person, and I 
knew if she found out that I had been listening, she would 
not expose me. So I rose as if I likewise had just come in ; 
and as I did so Bob and Bella appeared. 

Bob was a great big fellow—a dragoon sort of a built 


man—and I always before supposed in perfect health. I | 


glanced anxiously at his face to see what traces there were 
there of the insanity which I now felt possessed him. 

But Robert was as grave and practical as granite itself. 
Bella, however, was evidently just recovering from a blush. 

‘What have you folks been doing ?” asked Miss Teesdale. 
**You're all very quiet.” 

Oh!" said Bob, solemnly, “Ive been giving Bella her 
lesson in geometry. She asked me a day or two ago to 
teach her something of problems and those sort of things, 


and we just finished the subject for to-day as you turned | 


the knob.” 


“And dull enough it was,” added Bella, yawning. 
Fortunately I had my pocket-handkerchief at hand. 
Without it I should have exploded in the fit of laughter 
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, which seized me, and all would have been known. I saun- 


tered over to the window, suffering everything from my 
stifled hysterics. 

Presently Miss Teesdale joined me, and we talked of 
Christmas. 

‘* How very dreary everything is going to be !” she sighed. 
‘The house is full of people, and yet it is dull as if there 
was no one here. I am dying for something exciting. 
Can't you think of means to avoid another mopy evening, 
Mr. Wix ?” 

(Wix, I may explain, is, to my misfortune, the name I 
bear. I don’t fancy it, because everybody feels bound to 
call me ‘‘ Old Candles.’’) 

** Charades,” I suggested, feebly. 

‘They are too silly. All of us put together haven't wit 
enough to devise one or two really good ones, What was 
the fate of the last attempt—your word, you know? Failure, 
complete and ridiculous. Do you remember how you were 
made game of as the heavy villain ?” 

Pleasant person Miss Teesdale, very. Her candor was 
considered remarkable and a credit to her. But somehow 
plain-speaking never agreed with me. I was decidedly in 
favor of a change of subject.” 

“Robert may be able to think of some means of disposing 
of Christmas Eve,” I said. ‘‘ Let us ask him.” 

Miss ‘Teesdale, in her purring fashion, came closer to me, 


; : : | and her voice sank considerably. Never before had I 
I am a practical, cynical, disagreeable old man, and what | thought the description of her as “the kitten of the 


house” so just. 
“Mr. Wix,” she said, softly, ‘I am going to tell you some- 


““Good gracious! I didn’t know any one disliked Bob. 


, ; | He is handsome, bright, cheerful, sincere, forgiving, and I 
certain he had found a lady somewhere, and was fondling it. 


can’t enumerate what all. You surprise me, Miss Teesdale.” 
“Tt is true that I never fancied him from the first. To me 


| he is positively ugly.” 


“But yon like Bella, I hope ?” 

*“Yes—oh, yes, Mr. Wix,” she answered, clasping her 
hand; ‘‘I love dear Bella. We are more than sisters, as 
you know.” 

“I'm glad—very glad.” 

“But, Mr. Wix, why do you speak of Mr. Wayne and Bella 
in the one breath ?” 

If I could have told her of the mouse dialogue she would 
have understood my most excellent reason; as it was, this 
was impossible ; so I said, rather lamely, I didn’t know. 

‘Forgive me; but I suspect you do. Come now!” 

‘Well, because they are always together, and, I suppose, 
are lovers.” 

**How can my darling think so much of him! Oh, Mr. 
Wix, it is impossible! They would never be happy if they 
were to marry. The tyrant is written in Mr. Wayne's face.” 

*“‘T must declare, Miss Teesdale,” I returned, tired of her 


| purring, ‘‘that the penmanship there is certainly very fine, 


though I can’t read it as you do. Who is this ?” 

It was old Doctor Warfield, Miss Georgie Warfield, Jack 
Elder, and young Mr. Pauncefort. They came bustling in, 
and we all crowded around the fire, so much crisp wintry 
air had come with them. 

The room had grown darker, and, without, the dusk was 
falling with the melancholy snow. 

‘Bless my soul!” shouted the doctor, rubbing his hands, 
‘“‘here’s another Christmas Eve! What shall we do with 
it, eh ?” 

“The very question which has agitated me, doctor,” said 
Miss Teesdale. ‘‘Nobody seems capable of a fresh, clever 
suggestion. Mr. Pauncefort, your brain usually teems with 


| excellent ideas—let us have one now.” 


It was this young man’s infirmity that he could not pro- 
nounce the letter S. He made every S an F. 


“Tt would give me great pleafure, ladief,” said Mr. Pannce- 
fort, smiling with much self-satisfaction, ‘‘to do af you re- 


qjueft ; but weally juft at thif moment I'm afraid I can't | 


suggeft anything at all.” 

That scamp, Jack Elder, struck out a little applause by 
tapping his thumb-nails together. 

The question went around, and all answered it alike. 

‘‘Ah me!” sighed Miss Teesdale. ‘* Better give up expec- 
tation altogether.” 

Suddenly the old doctor slapped me on the back. 

“*Wix, what a noodle you are! Why didn’t you think of 
Bradbridge Church ?” 

**Bradbridge Church !” echoed a chorus. 


‘Yes; Midnight Mass there, and the chimes in the tower. | 


We'll go and see the Swiss clock.” 

Miss Teesdale ran up to the doctor, and kissed him. 

** You're an angel!” she said. 

“It’s a wonderful thing,” continued the doctor. 
should be there about ten to see Fifer, the sexton, wind it 
up. It will take us nearly an hour to walk over. 
is getting deep.” 

“*T don’t mind the walk over,” said Georgie; ‘but I 


The snow 


decidedly object to climbing up the great steps to the | 


steeple.” 


‘* But such a grand, rare sight, dear!’ said Miss Teesdale, | 


reproachfully. 

The confusion began from that moment. 
about in the wildest excitement. It was quite night now, 
and Jack lit the gas; and, then, presently the tea-bell rang. 
We hurried through, and the girls were making off upstairs. 

“Stop!” shouted the doctor. ‘* Wrap up well, or you'll be 
frozen to death. By Jove! we had better ride.” 

‘No, no, no!” was screamed from all sides, 

“Very well, then ; but you'll wish you had.” 

I went to my room, and, after smoking, buried myself in 
a perfect vault of an overccat, secured my feet in rubber 
overshoes, my ears and nose and eyes in a wonderful com- 
forter, and my head in the most astounding fur cap ever 
seen. ; 

Then, presenting the appearance of an extraordinary 
species of brown bear, I descended. 


, 


Some one was in the corridor at the table where the hats | 


and wrappings lay. It was Miss Teesdale. 

She did not perceive my approach, so absorbed was she in 
her own thoughts, and I beheld her raise a pair of yellow 
gauntlets to her lips, and kiss them passionately a hundred 
times. 

** My lost love !” she moaned. 
ing heart !” 

Then she laid down the gloves, and went into the parlor. 


‘My lost love, and break- 


ee ; | 
My curiosity was naturally much excited, and I went over 


and examined the gauntlets. 

They were Robert Wayne's, and his name was written in 
gold thread at the wrists. 

* + * * ~ * * 

We rushed out into the open air at nine precisely, whoop- 
ing and screaming and laughing like a flock of mad people, 
and immediately sank into the deep drifty snow. Jack 
Elder turned a somersault like a harlequin; Bob Wayne 
hung Bella on his arm, and set off at a gallop ; Mr. Paunce- 
fort ambled along with Georgie ; Miss Teesdale seized the 
doctor, and I tramped quietly by myself. 

“* This is all very fine,” said Doctor Warfield ; ‘‘ but you'll 
have dreadful colds to-morrow.” 

“‘T won't!” said Bella. ‘‘ See how well I am protected !” 

She had on a gorgeous white astrachan; and, as she was 


remarkably close to her ‘‘ big monse,” I suspected they de- 


ance of the afternoon. 
We swung along, making every imaginable noise, and in 
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“ 


; the very utmost disorder. The snow poured down, it 
seemed, in clouds; the wind shrieked by our ears like invis- 
ible demons of the night, and every word we spoke was 
carried a mile beyond. 

As we passed farm-gates, great dogs came out of their 
warm quarters, bounded down, and barked furiously at us. 
Windows were raised in the dwellings above, and lights 
shone for a moment, and then all was still again. 

By ten, Bradridge Church loomed up. ‘There was a light 
in the lofty steeple, and the hands of the great clock—those 
two patient, weariless sentinels of eternity-—-were making 
their strange, ghostly rounds. 

The sight silenced us somewhat, and we entered the build- 
ing thoughtfully. At the door we encountered the sexton, 
Fifer, an odd man, with a lantern in his hand, a bunch of 
enormous keys at his belt, and a matronly cat at his heels. 

‘* Fifer,” said the doctor, bustling forward, *‘ you promised 
to show me all that was to be seen in connection with Herr 
Desvaches’ clock.”’ 

My old friend was in wonderful spirits at this moment. 

“Just in time, sir. Big Tom wakes to-night, and roars. 
Ha! ha! ha! Only once a year for Tom At 
twelve he strikes. said 


the rest, sleep. 
Ladies 


This way, sir. sorvice !” 
Fifer, nodding a great many times. 

He led us along the lower part of the great, musty, dank 
church, the light routing the old shadows, and creating new 


ones ; and at last we reached a cold, cheerless room behind 


Here were 
| frayed ropes, old brooms and buckets, shovels and picks, a 
rickety bier, a broken prie-dieu, rusty candlesticks, a one- 
legged missal-desk, and a hundred other odds and ends—the 
collection of years. 

In the middle of the floor there were to be seen the out- 
line of a hatchway, and by it a closed trap. Fifer stooped, 
| and, clasping the worn iron ring, drew the latter open. A 
| long stairway appeared, shrouded at the foot in obscurity. 

‘‘What use do you make of this great hatchway, Fifer?” 
asked the doctor. 


| the confession-boxes, used to store rubbish in. 


| 


“Tt leads below to graves, sir. Many’s the man was buried 
| here afore we were born or thought of, sir. Push away the 
| bolt there, and the floor sinks.” 

He pointed to a heavy bar of iron near us. 

“Thank you, Fifer. Surely we don’t go down those hor- 
rible stairs ?” 

‘Ay, sir; to see me wind Big Tom.” 

The ladies began to shudder, and make faces, and crowd 
together, and I noticed that Bob felt it his duty to shield 
| Bella with both his arms, dtawing her to his broad bosom. 

‘*Girls, don’t be foolish !” said Miss Teesdale, reprovingly. 

‘But it is so dark down there!” remonstrated Georgie. 
“Something might catch us!” 

‘Are there any ghosts about, Fifer? The church is cer- 
| tainly old enough to have a ghost,” said Jack Elder. ‘I’m 

quite sure there is a ghost. Come, now.” 

‘A foolish tale, sir,” laughed Fifer, looking, in a medita- 
| tive way, at his cat. 


Everybody instantly became grave. Plainly a phantom 


| was not so anxiously desired, after all. 


‘They do say as there’s the White Abbess here, who walks 


| at this season,” continued Fifer, telling his tale with evident 


relish, though slowly. 

‘“*Ah!” said the doctor, shaking his head. ‘Always a 
White Abbess, or a Black Monk, ora Gray Nun! We need 
one thing, sir, greatly, and that is, some variety in our 
ghostly traditions. You needn't pause to relate the legend, 
Fifer. I know what it is—a love affair, a runaway, ven- 


| geance, somebody run through with a sword, somebody else 
signed escaping as soon as possible, to repeat the perform- 


| ever since. 
Tom.” 


drowned, and an uncomfortable spirit haunting the church 
Let us go downstairs and see‘ you wind Big 


ee 
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THE MISCHIANZA TICKET.—SEE PAGE 296. 


Fifer, rather disappointed at being cut short in his nar- 
rative, led the way, clumping down the creaking stairs, and 
we all followed, shivering. Across the black cellar we took | 
our way, and at length, in the dim glare of the lantern, an 
immense box, like a coffin on end, loomed up. This opened 
and disclosed a recess at the touch of the sexton’s key, and a 
door was perceptible to the left. 

jut in the recess were the works communicating with the 
clock in the tower. Across an iron beam was written the 
word ‘* Desvaches,” the name of the inventor of this won- 
derful horologue. I will not attempt any description more 
elaborate than to say that I beheld, beneath, above and | 
behind this beam, pulleys, wheels, cranks, springs, chains, 
and a great deal of rope. 

Upon a shining dial were nine slender indices, and, at the 
point of each, the designation of the bell it controlled. The 
hand directed perpendicularly governed the word ‘‘ Ava- 
lanche.” 

“Big Tom, sir,” said Fifer, touching it; and I of course 
understood that he had chosen this distinction for the bell 
above himself. ‘*Three minutes before I wish him to speak, 
I turn his index forward three degrees.” 

‘I perceive there are sixty degrees, and, consequently, if 
you wind him at eleven, he strikes at twelve,” said Doctor 
Warfield. ‘Quite interesting, Fifer. The number of his 
strokes is, of course, regulated by the machinery about us.” 

‘Has he a very loud tone to one standing close ?” asked 
Miss Teesdale. 

** Miss,” said Fifer, emphatically, ‘to hear him a-standin’ 
two feet off would bust the drum o’ your ear. That deaf 
boy as plays about here lost his hearing by big Tom. 
Pigeons, you know,” added Fifer, briefly. ‘ Skittles would 
break his neck at squabs.”’ 

“You will wind now ?” asked Bob, to whom Bella still | 
clung, her great bright eyes shining in the glare of the | 
lantern, and her pretty face all aglow. 

** Ay, sir; may as well. And come back to touch off at 
quarter to midnight.” 

Fifer set down his lantern, and took off his bunch of keys, 


First he unlocked a cabinet in the corner, and brought out 
two cylinders. These he placed in the machinery some- 
where, and then he went behind, and presently was heard 
winding, winding, winding, until the heavy, laboring, dis- 
cordant noise produced became almost intolerable. Finally, 


; he reappeared, out of breath. 


‘** Warms you up, that does !” he said. 
** When does Mass begin ?” asked Bella. ‘‘ We must stay 


for that.” 


‘Nigh upon midnight. So when the ‘Gloria in Excelsis’ 
comes, miss, the chimes will play, and Big Tom chant his 


| Hymn to Christmas.” 


Fifer took off his cap, and bent his head with a rude rev- 
erence that was quite notable. 


‘Now, Fifer,” said the doctor, ‘‘as we have seen every- 


| thing here, let us go up to the home of the bells.” 


“* Ready, sir,” answered the sexton, picking up his light. 
“This way.” 


He opened the tall, gaunt door to the left, and we found 


| ourselves at the foot of a spiral stairway. 


“The tower steps. We reach the gallery, and then the 
steeple.” 

We all began to shudder again. The teeth of the ladies 
clicked like magic dice. 

‘Oh, I am getting so frightened !” whispered Georgie. 
““Something is going to happen, I know!” 

‘* Be calm, deareft,” answered Mr. Pauncefort. ‘‘ There if 


| weally no caufe for feriouf alarm.” 


“T'll go far ahead, and hold the light so you can see, 
said Fifer, beginning the ascent. ‘‘It is a tiresome tramp, 


| ladies.” 


The strange old fellow faded out of view, and we were 
alone in the darkness and cold of this horrible vault. 

Suddenly a hasty movement was heard, as of a rush of 
wind, then of footsteps, and then all was still. 

** What was that ?” shrieked Bella. 

** Ready !” shouted Fifer, in the distance. 

There was a general rush for the steps, and Georgie, 
screaming, asked the sexton for explanation. 

‘Rats, miss. Don’t be afeard,” he replied, looking at us 
over the iron banisters, and guiding us by the light. 

We quieted down, and began our tedious march. Up, up, 


| up we went, our shadows falling on the cold walls, our treat 
| re-echoing above and below, the wind sweeping past with a 


lonely moan, and the cold chilling us to the bone. 

At last we reached the narrow gallery. In silence we 
crossed this, and, with a few yards more aceomplished, we 
had gained the tower. The nine mute, icy bells hung about 
us—the Avalanche, in solitary majesty, above all the rest. 
We stood awed. Without, the blasts of Winter howled, the 
snow poured down, the night spoke in its thousand mystical 
voices; but here all was still, except the patient, relentless 


| clock, which toiled on, and ticked the fleeting moments one 


by one into unknown eternity. 


MEMENTO MORI WATCH.—SEE PAGE 296. 
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Fifer moved forward, after a brief while, and motioned us 
to follow him. 

“We can return to the church by the choir-steps,” he 
said. 

When he had passed aside, the girls seemed to be whisper- 
ing among themselves, for none dared to speak alond. By 
the faint glimmer of the distant lantern we resumed our way, 
and slowly went down the winding stairs. 

Our progress had been short, indeed, when it was stopped 
by an incident that was the absolute culmination of every- 
thing mysterious and terrifying that imagination can well 
conceive. 


| Abbess’ or not. Nota moment can be spared. 
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We were in total darkness, perfect silence had fallen, when | 


suddenly the great bell, the Avalanche, tolled out one slow, 
booming stroke ! 


The shrieks that followed were agonizing. One fearful 


plunge was made by all downward; but the sight which , 


met us only increased our fright. 

At a door in the wall, which led to the organ-gallery, stood 
Fifer, paralyzed by terror. His lantern had dropped to the 
ground, his eyes were staring, lis under-jaw hung down, 
and his face was marble itself ! 

Again the bell moaned out its dreary knell. 


“This way to the church!” shouted Fifer; and, darting | 
through the doorway, he ran to the gallery, and we after | 


him. 


safety alone—we sped on, falling over everything that 
came in our way, creating the maddest racket and con- 
fusion, the bell tolling in our ears, until at last we reached 
the church below. 

Fifer, who had kept ahead, suddenly cried out, his voice 
ringing through the dense darkness all around: 
The White 


‘For love o’ God, look to the tower gallery ! 
Abbess !” 


The morbid fascination of terror itself caused us all to 


glance upward one instant. By the clock-light we dis- 
cerned a solitary white figure. Then we rushed on again, 
out of the building, and into the night—into the storm of 
resistless wind and blinding snow! 

But, after a few yards of frantic flight, progress was 
impossible. The snow was up to the waists. I hailed 
and called out : 

‘*Halloa !” cxme a reply back. 
It was the doctor's voice. 
reacned him. 

fort, Georgie, and Jack Elder. ; 

“This is disgraceful!” gasped the old gentleman. ‘“ Let 
us get together and go back to the church. We are all 
children !” 

**Who is missing ?” I asked. 

** Bella and Miss Teesdale and that fool Fifer !” answered 
the doctor, testily. 


I followed the sound and 


“Tt is a dreadful night,” I returned, much concerned, for | 


I now realized a new danger. 
once, 

‘* Great heaven !” exclaimed Bob Wayne, ‘ they may have 
wandered off into the fields! They will be lost! No one 
could live an hour in such a storm as this! Who saw Bella 
last ? She seemed to be by my side till the bell tolled. Oh, 
coward ! coward !” 

He covered his face with his hands, and dropped on his 
knees in the snow. 

‘There is no time to be lost,” cried Jack Elder. 
return alone for the lantern.” 


“T will 


‘*“We must find them at | 


doctor. ‘ You girls must all return to the church, ‘ White 
Some one 
of us will remain with you—Mr. Pauncefort, for instance— 
and the rest of the gentlemen will search for the lost.” 

No one objected, and we walked back, meeting Jack Elder 
by the way. The ladies were sheltered in the vestibule, 
Pauncefort remaining; and with the lantern, Bob, Jack, 
the doctor, and myself set out upon our almost hopeless 
mission. 

We plodded slowly over the fields, taking care to find our 
way well, shouting and bellowing at every step. 

At last we heard a feeble cry in answer. 

We ran toward it, and, lying extended in the snow, we 
found Miss Teesdale. 

‘* Where is Bella ?” asked Bob Wayne, in a voice of agony, 
as he raised her up. 

“She left me and ran on. I could not go further. We 
were so frightened,” moaned Miss Teesdale. 

** Lost, lost, lost !” exclaimed Bob, and I saw something 
there seldom seen—a great burly man weeping scalding 
tears that, hot and passionate as they were, froze upon his 
cheeks as they came forth. 

We bore Miss Teesdale to the church, where we found 
the girls crying, of course, and Mr. Pauncefort’s teeth chat- 
tering; and then, after a few words of reassurance, we 


| resumed our task. 
Flying from we knew not what—flying in that selfish | 
flight which causes each one to have regard for his own | 


Suddenly through the night—all know how sound goes 
when the air is icy and the ground all snow—came the 


| music of approaching sleigh-bells. 


We paused, gathered in a group, our lantern flinging 


| gaunt beams of light upon the white earth, and the brisk 


| 
| 


melody grew nearer. 

** Holloa !” shouted Jack. 

The challenge was answered some distance away, and we 
went in its direction. We came to a fence, crossed it, and 
found ourselves in the road. 

A large, old-fashioned country sleigh was drawn up, in a 
halo of vapor from its occupants and the champing horses, 


| and the doctor went close and told the narrative of the 


By his side stood Robert Wayne, Paunce- 


| search, 


night’s strange adventures. 

‘‘T am the parish priest, Father Raymond,” said a rosy 
old gentleman, occupying the driver’s seat, ‘‘on my way to 
celebrate the Midnight Mass. These are friends of mine.” 

He introduced the other occupants of the capacious 
sleigh. 

‘*And so you were frightened by the ‘White Abbess,’”” 
laughed the priest. ‘That is really too bad. We must have 
that extremely unpleasant person suspended from her func- 
tions. But you tell me that a lady is perhaps lost in the 
snow ?” 

I answered briefly. 

‘‘ And Fifer has fled, too. Well, we must not delay in our 
The congregation will be coming presently, and I 
shall put all hands out, and each party must carry a lan- 
tern. There are plenty in the sacristy.” 

He divined rightly, for it was now near midnight, and, by 
the time we had again reached the church, sleighs were 
jangling up from all quarters ; and among the arrivals not 


| one showed lack of heartfelt interest in the fate of the poor 
, lady lost that bitter Christmas Eve in the snow. 


He darted off in the direction of the church, from the } 
tower of which the bell was still ringing its dismal knell, and 


we waited his return. 


Soon the fields were all gleaming with lanterns as far as 
the eye could see. 

All were out—some with keen-scented dogs—ploughing 
through the snow, shouting, anxious, sympathetic. 

But the Mass was celebrated, and she had not yet been 
found. Poor Bob gave way to utter despair. 

There were no chimes that night. The choir-door had 
blown to, the trap in the room behind the confession-boxes 
was closed, and Fifer had driven back the bolt, and so, when 


“It is useless to think about standing here,” said the ! Big Tom had ceased, the belfry was silent. 
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But all that dreadful night Bradridge was a scene of 


excitement. Dawn found squads of people still undauntedly | 


seeking the pretty girl who had gone out into the storm a 
few hours before, and not yet returned. 

They discovered poor Fifer about six o’clock—frozen stiff. 
The fright of the evening before was still in his dead, icy 
eyes. He had fled more than a mile from the church ; but 


how he had succeeded in making his way through the moun- | 


tains of snow piled around him will never in this world be 
known. 


In those hours of distress, I felt my own grief so heavily | 


that I did not seek sleep, or even break my fast, when I had 
accompanied our party home in the morning. 
Miss Teesdale had grown much worse. Lying in the snow 


so long through the fearful night, she had caught cold; | 
this had produced a fever, and she was now unconscious and | 


raving. 

I could not bear to remain in the house, and some per- 
verse, mad influence drew me back to the church. 

On my way I met a man standing at a stile in deep 
thought. He seemed unconscious of the freezing atmo- 
sphere and the keen blasts that whistled in our ears. 

It was Robert Wayne. 


I took his arm, and we went our way in silence almost | 
| original in Smith's ‘‘ Historical and Literary Curiosities” ; 

The organ was sounding forth its magnificent and most | 
solemn music ; the church was bright and gay ; through the | 


hideous. 


great colored windows came the sunlight, falling on the 
heads of the congregation. 

Mass was celebrated with rare splendor. 

But throughout the church hung a mysterious gloom. 
The horrors of the night before had not yet been dissipated. 
Even the gorgeous brightness of the day failed to redeem 
the ghastly festival. 

“This,” whispered Bob, ‘‘ is Christmas !” 

I felt fully the mockery which glistened like a cruel knife 
through his speech. 

But the ceremony continued, and at length the priest 
intoned those majestic words : 

‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus bone 
voluntatis.” 

The organ crashed forth, the choir took up the hymn, the 


congregation rose to their feet; but something happened | 


even more startling yet. 

The bells in the tower began to chime ! 

Faces grew pale; my companion trembled; the priest 
paused in the sacrifice, and turned toward the auditory : 

‘My brethren,” he said, ‘‘there is some strange mystery 
here which we must penetrate. 
congregation within the six first rows of pews will obtain an 
entrance to the chambers underneath and examine the works 
of the clock.” 

I was among those so selected, as was Robert. We opened 
the hatchway and trap in the rubbish-room by force, and 
descended. Our torches shone upon a white figure lying at 
the foot of the spiral stairs. 

A cry from Robert told me all. It was Bella Darling ! 

We brought her up into the beautiful light of day ; and, 
as we reached the doors of the church, an old man with white 
hair met us and knelt by the litter. 

‘* All is known,” he said, softly. ‘‘ Miss Teesdale has con- 
fessed.” It was Doctor Warfield. 


AnD so the truth eame out. I shall not delay by elaborate 
description. Unhappily for poor Bella, she and Miss Tees- 
dale had fallen in love with the same man, Robert Wayne. 
The expedition at midnight to Bradridge had furnished a 
long-looked for opportunity for Miss Teesdale’s vengeance. 
The rush and footsteps in the dark had been hers, to arrange 
the indices of the dial so that the Avalanche might strike at 


The male members of this | 


the proper instant ; to cause Bella to linger in the tower 
after we had gone, so that the bell might sound its pon- 
derous stroke, and for the moment stun her, her enemy had 
whispered a message from Bob, apparently, requesting her 
to remain after us all ; and these events had come to pass as 


, designed. 


Bella waited ; the bell struck, petrifying her for the 
moment with the startling shock. Recovering, she had 
ventured along the gallery in her white astrachan coat. 
We had mistaken her for the legendary phantom ; she 
had gone down the steps, and found the door of the choir 
closed (shut by the wind after Jack Elder had got the lan- 
tern) ; proceeding slowly on, she had at last reached the 
bottom of the spiral stairs, where she had fallen insensible. 

Awaking, she remembered Fifer’s directions regarding the 
indices on the dial, and she moved them two degrees. 
Within nine minutes after, she was free and safe. 

The church-clock had told its mystery. 


A MEMENTO MORI WATCH, 
GIveN By Mary QveEN or Scots To ner Maip or Honor, 
Mary Seroun. 
Tuts singular watch is illustrated the same size as the 


and from the description there appended we extract the 
following account of it: 

‘‘On the forehead of the skull is the figure of Death, with 
his scythe and sand-glass. He stands between a palace on 
one hand and a cottage on the other, with his toes applied 
equally to the door of each ; and around this is the legend 
from Horace, ‘ Pallida mors sequo pulsat pede pauperum tab- 
ernas Regumque turres.’ On the opposite or posterior part 
of the skull is a representation of Time devouring all things. 
He also has a scythe, and near him is the serpent, with its 
tail in its mouth, being an emblem of eternity. This is eur- 
rounded by another legend from Horace, ‘Tempus edax 
rerum tuque invidiosa vetustas.’ The upper part of the 
skull is divided into two compartments: on one is repre- 
sented our first parents in the Garden of Eden attended by 
some of the animals, with the motto, ‘Peccando perditionem 
miseriam «ternam posteris meruere.’ The opposite com- 
partment is filled with the subject of the salvation of lost 
man by the crucifixion of our Saviour, who is represented as 
suffering between the two thieves, whilst the Marys are in 
adoration below ; the motto to this is, ‘Sic justiti satisfecit, 
mortem superavit, salutem comparavit.’ Runnirg below 
these compartments, on bofh sides, there is an open-work of 
about an inch in width, to permit the sound to come more 
freely when the watch strikes. This is formed of emblems 
belonging to the Crucifixion—scourges of various kinds, 
swords, the flagon and cup of the eucharist, the cross, pin- 
cers, lantern used in the garden, spears of different kinds, 
and one with the sponge on its point, thongs, ladder, the 
coat without a seam, and the dice that were thrown for it, 
the hammer and nails, and the crown of thorns. Under all 
these is the motto, ‘Scala czli ad gloriam via.’ 

‘The watch is opened by reversing the skull, and placing 
the upper part of it in the hollow of the hand, and then lift- 
ing the under jaw, which rises on a hinge. Inside, on the 
plate, which may thus be called the lid, is a representation of 
the Holy Family in the stable, with the infant Jesus laid in 
the manger, and angels ministering to him; in the upper 
part an angel is seen descending, with a scroll, on which is 
written ‘Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus 
bons voluntatis.’ In the distance are the shepherds, with 
their flocks and one of the men is in the act of performing 
on a bagpipe. 

“The works of the watch occupy the position of the 
brains in the skull itself; the dial-plate being on a flat 
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where the roof of the mouth and the parts behind it under | 
the base of the brain are to be found in the real subject. 
The dial-plate is of silver, and is fixed within a golden circle 
richly carved in a scroll pattern, The hours are marked in 
large Roman letters, and within them is the figure of Saturn 
devouring his children, with this legend round the outer 
rim of the flat, ‘Sicut meis sic et omnibus idem.’ 

“Lifting up the body of the works on the hinges by 
which they are attached, they are found to be wonderfully 
entire. There is no date, but the makcr’s name, with the 
place of manufacture,‘ Moyse, Blois,’ are distinctly engraven. | 
Blois is the place where it is believed that watches were first 
made, and this suggests the probability of the opinion that 
the watch was expressly ordered by Queen Mary, at Blois, 
when she went there with her husband, the Dauphin, 
previous to his death. 

“The watch appears to have been originally constructed | 
with catgut, instead of chain—as it now is—which must 
have been a more modern addition. It is still in perfect 
order and performs wonderfully well, though it requires to 
be wound up within twenty-six hours to keep it going with 
tolerable accuracy. A large silver bell, of very musical 
sound, fills the entire hollow of the skull, and receives the 
works within it when the watch is shut. A small hammer, 
set in motion by a separate escapement, strikes the hours 
on it. 

“This very curious relic must have been intended to 
occupy a stationary place on a prie-dien, or small altar, in a 
private oratory, for its weight is much too great to have 
admitted of its being carried in any way attached to the 
person.” 

This watch is now in possession of the family of Sir T. D. 
Lauder, Bart., of Grange and Fountain Hall, who inherited 
it through the Setoun family, from which they are 
descended ; it having been given by Queen Mary to Mary | 
Setoun, of the house of Wintoun, one of the four Marys, 
Maids of Honor to the Scottish Queen. 


THE MISCHIANZA, 


AN ANECDOTE OF 


On the 18th of May, 1778, a remarkable féfe, known by 
the name of Mischianza (Italian for a medley), took place in 
Philadelphia. A British army, under General Sir William 
Howe, had oceupied the city as Winter quarters for some 
months, while Washington lay with his shoeless army in a 
hutted camp a few miles off. 

The British troops had found the possession of Philadel- 
phia barren of results, although they had friends in a ‘por- 
tion of the population. Howe, disappointed, was about to 
retire from the command and go home. The army itself 
contemplated withdrawal, and did, a month afterwards, with- 
draw. It was, nevertheless, resolved to put a good face | 
upon matters, and hold a festival, professedly in honor of 
the retiring general. 

The affair took a character of romance and elegant gaiety | 
from the genius of a young officer, named André. 

There was first a regatta on the river Delaware ; then the 
main personages landed, and made a splendid procession for 
about a quarter of a mile to a piece of ground destined for 
the land fé/e. There a tournament took place between six 
knights of the ‘‘ Blended Rose” on one side, and as many of | 
the ‘‘ Burning Mountain” on the other; all in fantastic silk 
dresses, with ribbons, devices, and mottoes, lances, shields, | 
and pistols, each attended by his squire, and professing to 
serve some particular lady of his love. 

Lord Cathcart, who acted as chief of the knights (and 
whom the writer remembers seeing thirty years afterwards 
in much soberer circumstances), rode at the head with a | 
squire on each hand; the device of his shield, a Cupid ' 


American History. 


| statue of Prince Henry in complete armor. 
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mounted ona lion, and professing to appear in “honor of 


| Miss Auchmuty.” 


One of the knights of the ‘‘ Blended Rose” was the young 
Captain André already alluded to, who stood forth for Miss 
P. Chew, with the device of two gamecocks, and the motto, 
“No Rival.” 

The first set of knights caused their herald to proclaim 
their intention to maintain by force of arms the supremacy 
of their ladies in wit, beauty, and virtue ; the herald of the 
other set responded with defiance, and they closed in mock 
fight, shivering lances, discharging pistols, and finally taking 
to their swords, until the marshal of the field, at the request 
of the ladies, ordered them to desist. 

Then the gay party adjourned to a large and handsome 
house near by, where, in finely decorated rooms, they en- 


| tered upon a series of dances. Afterwards, a pair of hitherto 


concealed doors being thrown open, they moved into a large 
pavilion laid out with an elegant supper. 

Fireworks completed this fantastic entertainment, the like 
of which had never before been seen on the west side of the 
Atlantic. 

A few days afterwards, General Howe withdrew to Eng- 
land, and three or four weeks later the English troops 
vacated Philadelphia. 

The tragic fate which three years after befell the sprightly 
and ingenious André, the moving spirit of this show, gives 
it a sad interest. 


THE CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA DE BELEM, 
AT JERONYMOS, PORTUGAL, 


Tue Church of Santa Maria de Belem (Our Lady of 
Bethlehem) is one of the finest specimens of the revival in 
architecture in Portugal, and is a noble monument on a 
famous spot, for here stood a little chapel, dear to mariners, 
built by the great navigator Prince Henry, and in the walls 
of which the commanders and crews of all those great naval 
expeditions assembled to ask God’s blessing before they 
bore the standard of Portugal to unknown seas. 

Here, with a heart swelling with gratitude, Vasco de Gama 
knelt, after returning from his great voyage. The monas- 
tery which now occupies the spot was begun January 6, 
1500, by the architect Boytaca, who was succeeded in the 
great work by Joao Castilho and Rodrigo de Pontezylha, 
the last of whom reared the splendid south front shown in 
our illustration. Unfortunately, we know nothing of him 
beyond the fact that he achieved this work. 

It is built of hard liais, so common near Lisbon, so 
durable, and so agreeable to the eye. The circular arch is 
so softened by Gothic-work and relievos that it gradually 
divides into two portals, separated by a column supporting a 
On the sides 
are the twelve Apostles of the same size. The main arch 
has a Gothic summit crowned by a statue of Our Lady of 
Kings, which stands out from a very peculiar but very 
beautiful niche-like window, which is surrounded by statues 
in a series of Gothic pilasters of great beauty and symmetry, 
forming to the eye a most charming coup d’ wil. 

Our illustration shows the south or principal porch of this 
famous church. Of it, Lady Jackson, in her recent work, 
‘Fair Lusitania,” says: ‘*The principal porch on the 
south side of the church, with its numerous statues, 
wreathed columns, and profusion of ornament, is superb, 
and searcely less elaborate than the portal of Batalha. But 
it is better to enter this beautiful temple by the west door, 
the carvings of which are also profuse and handsome, and 
have been lately restored. The groined roof, at the western 
entrance, strikes you as exceedingly low, and the shrine in 
semi-darkness, on either side, adds to its air of mystery and 
solemnity, But, on advancing a few paces, you emerge 
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from beneath the low arch into the grand and lofty nave, ; tinely sculptured royal tombs. Behind the high altar the 
and, thus viewed, this part of the interior has a singularly body of the unfortunate Dom Alfonso VI. is entombed 
imposing effect, the vaulted roof rising from slender col- | Queen Catharine, the wife of Charles IL, is buried here, 
umns beautifully sculptured, turned with flowers, and | and the tombs of Dom Manoel, the founder of the church, 
enriched with the most fanciful and delicately wrought | and his son and successor, Dom Joao IIL, and their 
varvings. The church contains a few pictures, and several | respective queens, are in the north and south transepts 
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There are two fine organs in the west gallery, and round 
the arches supporting it much exquisite sculpture. The | 
mausoleum to the memory of the famous Dom Sebastian | 
was erected by Don Felipe I. The bones sent from Africa 
as those of the young and much-loved monarch were not | 
deposited in it till about a hundred years after his death. 
But these bones are not believed to be those of Sebastian, 


whose death was shrouded in mystery, and whose return to 
his country was looked forward to long after it was possible 


that he should be living.” 


RICHELIEU. 


AUTHOR OF 


By 


THE **MIRABEAU,”’ ETC. 


g HE death of the great Henry once more 
plunged unhappy France from the 
very pinnacle of prosperity to the 
lowest depths of turbulence and 
misery. Left to the guardianship of 
infant king and an ambitious, 
weak, unworthy woman, what fate 
was in store for her? 

While in the streets and the dwell- 
ings of the citizens all was woe and 
mourning, while the public apart- 
ments of the palace presented one 
sombre aspect of unrelieved black, 
Ss and faithful servants and honest men 
wandered through them, in ghostly 
silence, with tearful faces and sad- 
dened hearts, Marie de Médicis and her Italian minions held 
secret conclave amongst gold, purple, and embroidery ; from 
behind their closed doors came sounds of laughter and songs 
of gladness ; every semblance of even outward decency was 
east aside ; it was the exultation of a band of freebooters, 
who saw before them a wealthy country, in which law was 
dead, laid open to pillage. 


an 


Honest Sully was no companion 
for those vampires, and, with a heart bowed down with grief 
for the loss of his noble master, and even yet more so for 
the sorrow of seeing the labors of his life about to be 
destroyed, retired to his estate, and left them to wreak the 
ruin he was powerless to avert. The chief favorite of the 
Queen Regent was a Florentine, named Concino Conchini, | 
better known by his French title of Maréchal d’Ancre, an 
unscrupulous adventurer, whom she loaded with riches and 
dignities. 

Conchini and Leonora Galigai, afterward his wife, had 
come to France in the train of Marie de Médicis ; from the 
first they were the Queen’s most evil councillors, filling her 
ears with scandals and her heart with bitterness against her 
husband. Jf the assassination of the King was the result of a | 
plot, and not simply of individual fanaticism, there are | 
reasons to suspect that these Italians, as well as the Duc 
d’Epernon, were concerned in it ; indeed, were it possible to 
prove the existence of such a conspiracy, it might be dif- 
ficult to exonerate the Queen herself from participation. 
Her behavior after the tragic event sufficiently warrants the 
assertion that Henry’s death, far from being a source of 
grief, was regarded by her as a relief. 

D’Ancre, his wife, the Pope’s Nuncio, the Spanisk Ambas- | 
sador, D’Epernon, and a few others, formed this privy coun- 
cil, of which the object was the total overthrow of that policy 
under which France had grown great and prosperous, the 
reopening of religious persecution, and the appropriation of | 
the treasures amassed by the dead King for the execution of 
his great design. 


The effects of this combination were soon fatally apparent 
The genius and firm hand of the great Henry repressed the | 
power of the nobles and kept it within the boundaries of the | 


him for their orator. 
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law, but under the feeble rule of a weak woman it again 
agitated the State with factions and conspiracies. “Bribes 
and largesses to the amount of forty million livres were scat- 
tered among the malcontents for the purpose of conciliating 
them. But, while they shamelessly accepted the money, 
their turbulence continued to increase ; many withdrew to 
their domains, assembled their men-at-arms, and prepared 
for civil war. The more honest, desirous to reform the 
abuses of the State, demanded the convocation of the States- 
General, and the Government, powerless for all save evil, 
after futile preparations for an armed resistance and many 
more bribes, was compelled to submit. But little or nothing 


could be achieved by an assembly the interests of the dif- 


ferent parts of which were so utterly opposing. And so 
after much talk, complaining, and disputing, it was dissolved, 
not to meet again for one hundred and seventy years. And 
then how different the result ! 

And yet this gathering of vapid, purposeless talkers, that 
passed away and seemed to leave behind it no more trace of 
its existence than does a fleeting cloud upon the face of 
heaven, was pregnant with great results, since*it brought into 
the light a man destined to remodel the political world of 
France. That man was Armand du Plessis, afterwards Car- 
dinal Due de Richelieu. 

Armand Jean du Plessis was born in the Chateau de Rich- 
elieu, in Tournine, on the 5th of September, 1585. His 
father was the Seigneur de Richelieu, and captain in Henry 
IV.’s guards. There were three sons ; the eldest, according 
to the custom of noble houses, followed the career of arms ; 


| the second entered the Church ; the third, Armand, created 


Marquis de Chillon, was likewise educated for the military 


| profession, which he followed until his brother, who had 


been appointed to the bishopric of Lugon, turned ascetic 
and entered a Carthusian monastery. The bishopric having 
been for many years in the Richelieu family, so valuable an 


| appanage could not be permitted to pass into the hands of 


a stranger, and the young Marquis, then only eighteen, was 
called upon to take his brother’s place. He does not appear 
to have offered any opposition to this sudden change of 
career. Eight hours a day for four years he is said to have 
devoted to the study of theology, and thereby to have per- 
manently injured a constitution always frail and delicate. 
Not having attained the age prescribed for the episcopacy, 
he took a journey to Rome to solicit his institution. The 
Abbé Siri tells an anecdote of this time which foreshadows 
the future cardinal. He deceived the Pope in his age, and 
after he had received consecration begged absolution for the 
deceit. ‘‘This young bishop,” said the Pontiff, ‘‘is gifted 
with a rare genius, but he is subtle and crafty.” 

Seven years passed away, and never was prelate more 
pious, more unassuming ; theological studies and the con- 
version of heretics formed the sole objects of his life ; but 
he had also gained a great reputation us a preacher. Probably 
his ambition at this time—for there never could have been 
a time when Armand Richelieu was not ambitious—was con- 
fined within the pale of the Church. But the convocation 
of the States-General summoned him from his retirement. 
The clergy chose him as one of their representatives, and, on 
account of his before-mentioned priestly eloquence, selected 
No fierce denouncer, however, of cor- 
rupt power was the Bishop of Lugon ; on the contrary, he 


| introduced into his speech such adroit flatteries to the Queen 


Mother that, having already insinuated himself into the favor 
of the favorite, Leonora Galigai, she appointed him to be 
herchaplain. So well did his fortunes progress that within 
two years we find him, thanks to Maréchal d’Ancre, Secretary 
of State for War and Foreign Affairs. A not very noble 
figure does the future great Cardinal cut at this period as 
the toady of the Queen Mother and her minion. 

But the days of the latter were numbered. The boy-king 


was carefully secluded by the ambitious Marie from all state 
affairs, and passed his time in hunting and puerile amuse- 
ments. Among his attendants was a gentleman named 
Albert de Luynes, whose ambition meditated no less a design 
than to destroy Conchini, subvert the power of the Queen 
Mother, and rule in their place. To accomplish this, he 
irritated the pride of the young Louis to such an extent, by 
representing the condition of tutelage and almost imprison- 
ment in which he was kept—a condition, he averred, that 
would continue as long as the Maréchal lived—that he pre- 
vailed upon the boy to enter into a plot for his assassination. 
And on the 24th of April, 1617, Conchini was murdered in the 
broad daylight in the court of the Louvre, not by common 
hirelings, but by barons, officers, and ‘‘men of honor.” 
After the murder followed a yet more revolting scene ; each 
murderer, anxious to prove his share in the deed, fell upon 
the dead man and stripped him of his accoutrements and 
property ; one seized upon his sword, another upon his 
ring, a third upon his searf, a fourth upon his cloak, and 
rushed away, eager and breathless, to lay these spoils at the 
feet of the King. Jean Baptiste d’Ornando, a Corsican 
colonel, had the /onor to reach the royal presence first. 


Upon learning the success of the plot, Louis showed himself | 
at the window of the grand salon, and to the shout of | 


‘* Vive le roi!” which rose from the court below, responded, 
‘*Many thanks to you, my worthy friends ; now Iam King 
indeed !” 


Wolves devour wolves. The downfall of the favorite was 


the signal for the destruction of all his belongings; and | 


those who had cringed lowest to him in his days of power 
were now the must inveterate against all who claimed kin 
with him. His wife was the first victim. She was imme- 
diately arrested, and brought before the Parlement, upon 


Being weak in health, and finding no relief from ordinary | 
physicians, she had engaged the services of a charlatan, who 
pretended to the knowledge and exercise of the occult 


sciences. Her credulity afforded an excellent means for her 
destruction. She was accused of performing pagan sacri- 


fices and of communing with the powers of darkness. She 


Queen Mother? ‘‘By no other than the power by which 
strong souls govern the weak,” was the answer. Her inno- 
cence of the greater part of the charges brought against her 
was so palpable that several of the judges, knowing her death 
to be a foregone conclusion, retired from the deliberations. 


The sentence declared Conchini and his widow guilty of | 


lese-majesté divine and human, condemned the memory of 


the husband to perpetual infamy, and the wife to be be- 


headed, and her body burned. 

It was for this treacherous assassination and false procés 
that Louis obtained the agnomen of ‘‘The Just”! 

Marie de Médicis was, it need scarcely be said, included in 
the ruin of her party, and was kept close prisoner to her own 


apartments until she obtained permission to retire to her | 


estate at Blois. 

The Bishop of Lugon, who had ever been one of the most 
assiduous flatterers of the unfortunate Conchini, was one of 
the first to felicitate the King upon having ‘‘ done justice.”’ 
Nevertheless, he had to follow the Queen Mother into her 
exile. But soon afterwards, De Luynes, probably consider- 


ing him too clever a servant to be safe, ordered him to seek | 
He retired into a priory in Poitou, | 
‘* being desirous,” he said, ‘‘ of devoting himself entirely to , 


some other abode. 
the combating of heresy.” Here he also composed and pub- 
lished controversial and devotional works, and played the 
hypocrite @ merveilles ! 

Marie de Médicis was no better off at Blois than she had 
been in the Louvre ; De Luynes surrounded her and her 
adherents with spies, two of her friends were broken upon 
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were sent into perpetual banishment. 
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the wheel for holding secret correspondence with her, others 
But after a time the 
nobles grew impatient of the yoke of the new favorite, who 
was quite as rapacious and tyrannous as the old; to break 
it, it was necessary to reinstate the Queen, and the Due 
d’Epernon headed an enterprise which effected her eseape. 
The court was in great alarm; but, too weak to crush the 
rebels, was compelled to negotiate with them. The man 
chosen to conduct these negotiations was the Bishop of 
Lugon. The friend who procured him this mission and 
consequent recall to ceurt was Pére Joseph. This man had 
some time previously attracted Richelieu’s attention; the 
subtle attraction of kindred minds had drawn them towards 
each other and brought about a close attachment, which was 
dissolved only by death. Joseph had been a soldi r before 
he turned Capuchin, had been a great traveller, and was pos- 
sessed of a subtle, powerful genius, and a resolution so in- 
domitable and tenacious that at times it was capable of sup- 
porting even that of the Cardinal. Could all the secret 
springs of that age be laid bare before us, we might perhaps 


| see his Eminence grise frequently playing the part of wire- 


, 


puller, his Eminence rouge that of puppet, to use the two 
nicknames attaching to the Cardinal and his confessor. 
Pére Joseph had, thanks to his patron, obtained so good 
a footing at court, having been employed upon more than 
one important affair to foreign courts, that he was enabled 
to insinuate that patron’s return. And with such skill and 
prudence did the Bishop conduct his delicate mission that 
he succeeded in bringing about a temporary reconciliation 
between Marie de Médicis and her son. But it was of short 
duration. De Luynes, still all powerful, soon reeommenced 
the persecution of her friends; the great nobles, more dis- 


affected than ever, retired to their estates and took up arms; 
accusations of sacrilege, witchcraft, and political crimes. | 


the Huguenots, fearing repressive measures, followed their 
example; D'’Epernon, rallying himself with their chiefs, 
De Rohan and La Trémouille, broke into open revolt. The 
King marched against them in person ; there was an engage- 
ment in which the rebels had the worst of it. A second re- 
conciliation was patched up, and Louis published a declara- 


| tion to the effect, that vl which had been done by his 
was asked by what kind of sorcery she had dominated the | 


mother and those allied with her had no end but the good 
of the State. 

During this time the Bishop of Lucon, while still retain- 
ing the mother’s confidence, contrived to preserve the favor 


| of De Luynes, and even, through one of his nieces, to ally 


himself by marriage with him. But the genius of the subtle 
churchman had already begun to excite apprehensions in the 
favorite’s mind, and he efired not to let him become too 
powerful. The Bishop desired to be a cardinal, but the 
King, under the inspiration of his minister, while openly 
supporting the bishop's claim, sent secret instructions to the 
Pope to refuse him the hat—a proceeding highly character- 


| istic of this weak and treacherous monérch. 


The death of De Luynes, who expired of a fever while 
engaged in military operations against the Protestants of the 
south, left the helm of the State free to the first hand daring 
and powerful enough to seize upon it. The next year 
Richelieu obtained the coveted hat. In 1624 he again be- 
came Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, but only after 
much coquetting and dissimulation. His health rendered 
the country air necessary to him; his tastes were not for 
mundane affairs, but for study and seclusion; these and 
other like excuses rendered his acceptance of the post an 
apparent sacrifice. But from that time his rise was swift 
and sure. Day by day his powerful mind and striking 
genius made themselves felt in the national councils, and 
his giant intellect, mastering the puny dwarfs by whom he 
was surrounded, quickly grasped the supreme power. 

Austria, which was master of both ends of Italy—Naples 
and Milan—desired a route which should unite the empire 
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with Spain and the German with the Italian possessions, so 
that it could, when necessary, march an army from one side 
of the Alps to the other without opposition. The Valtelline 
Valley, situated between Tyrol, Venetia, Milan, and the Gri- 
sons, to which it belonged, fulfilled these requirements ; and 
taking advantage of the religious feuds which were then 
raging in that district, the Empire would have annexed it 
but for the decisive action of Richelieu. Taking up the 
policy of the great Henry, he resolved by every means to 
weaken the power of the Colossus. His reply to the ambas- 
sador, who sent him a long despatch setting forth the diffi- 
culties of interfering in this affair, and especially urging the 
ambiguous conduct of the Pope, is highly characteristic of 
the man. 

“The King has changed his council and the ministry its 
policy. We shall send an army into the Valtelline, which 
will render the Pope less uncertain, and the Spaniards more 
tractable.”’ 

It was not foreign affairs alone, however, that engaged his 
attention. The whole land was in a state of ferment that 
threatened universal anarchy. The Huguenots were in a 
chronic state of revolt, and the great nobles combining in 
incessant conspiracies. Most dangerous of the conspirators 
was the King’s brother, Gaston Duc d’Orléans. History ean- 
not furnish, even out of the family of which he was the 
founder, a character more revolting and contemptible than 
that of this prince. The first to initiate a plot, the first to 
fly upon discovery ; arousing discontent in every heart, and 
ready to betray and sacrifice every man who listened to his 
councils ; there was no villainy, no treachery too black for 
his approval ; there was no meanness, no degradation to 
which he was not ready to submit to save himself from the 
consequences. Seven years had elapsed since Louis’s mar- 
riage with Anne of Austria, and still there was no heir to the 
crown ; the King’s health was delicate, and the chances were 
thus greatly in favor of Gaston’s succession. This gave him 
an influence among the noblesse even greater than his posi- 
tion warranted. It was but in the ordinary course of things 
that Orléans and his faction should be the bitter opponents 
of Richelieu ; to them were joined in the league of hate the 
Queen and her friends, the Duchesse de Chevreuse—the re- 
married widow of De Luynes—and the Princesse de Condé, 


From the first there had heen feud between the Queen and | 


the Cardinal. It has been said that he made dishonorable 
mldresses to her, and that the rejection of his advances was 
the cause of that emnity with which he ever afterwards pur- 
sued her. There is nothing improbable in the charge, for 
his gallantries were notorious, as Marion de l'Orme could 
have testified ; but her dislike, probably, arose at first from 
the fact of his being a favorite of Marie de Médicis, between 
her and whom there had ever been implacable hostility. 

Out of these complications was hatched a conspiracy which 
aimed, not only at the destruction of the Minister, but the 
dethronement of the King, his divorce from the Queen, and 
her marriage with Gaston. Joined with the arch-traitor in 
this design was the Due de Vendéme and his brother, the 
natural sons of Henry IV., the Comte de Soissons, the Due 
de Montmorency, the Comte Chalais, and D'Ornano, one of 
the assassins of Conchini. Informed of the plot, Richelieu 
struck the first blow by arresting the latter. A few days 
afterwards Gaston was upon his knees before the Minister in 
abject submission, swearing upon the Gospel to love those 
who loved the King and the Queen Mother, and to inform 
his Majesty of the least word he heard uttered against him or 
his councillors, expressing at the same time his approval of 
the arrest of D'Ornano, who had hitherto been his most 
faithful servant. Once more the Cardinal played the part of 


the humble, studious priest, for the relentless animosity of | 


his enemies intimidated him. Once more he pleaded his 
desire to retire from mundane affuirs—he was weary of 
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pomps and vanities ; the weak, vacillating king, alarmed at 
the thought of being left to govern alone, would not hear of 
his retirement, and even wrote with his own hand the most 
lavish promises to defend him against all enemies, whoever 
they might be: ‘‘ Assure yourself that I will never change,” 
ran the document, ‘‘and whoever attacks you, you shall have 
me for your second.” But his ruse obtained him a far more 
substantial protection than this royal bond in the shape of 
permission to raise a company of musqueteers to serve him 
for a body-guard. Armed and omnipotent, he ordered the 
arrest of the Duc de Vendéme, the Grand Prior, and several 
personages of the highest consequence, among whom was 
the King’s favorite, the Comte de Chalais. Upon being 
arrested, the unfortunate young man, hoping thereby to 
save his life, made certain revelations which implicated the 
Queen in the plot; but on the scaffold he recalled the aceu- 
sation, and firmly protested her innocence. This, however, 
goes for nothing; he would have been a poor creature who 
would not have done as much under similar circumstances. 
There was a private judgment held upon the unhappy Anne 
in the King’s chamber, in the presence of Marie de Médicis 
and the Cardinal ; Louis accused her of desiring his death in 
order that she might espouse Orléans. 

‘What! from Louis to Gaston ; there would be too little 
to gain by such a change !” was her disdainful retort. 

The death of Henry IV. had once more loosed the perse- 
eution of a fanatical populace upon the Protestants, who 
were compelled to arm in self-defence. In the south and 
west they were under the leadership of such powerful names 
as Soubise, Trémouille, and Rohan, and formed a league, 
whose organization, army, and treasury were perfectly dis- 
tinct from those of the State, thus forming a government 
within a government. So dangerous a combination, which 
threatened to permanently divide the kingdom, could not be 
permitted by so sagacious and powerful a statesman as 
Richelien. As early as the period of the Valtelline expedi- 
tion the royal fleet had gained an advantage over the league 
in the waters of La Rochelle, which important naval and 
military town had always been the headquarters of the 
Huguenots, and captured the Isle of Ré ; but France did not 
possess at the time sufficient ships to blockade the port, and 
so the advantage was lost. 

Richelien may be justly considered to have been the 
creator of the French navy. When he entered upon power, 
the nation did not possess a single vessel of war fit for ser- 
vice. This branch of the national defences was in a state of 
deplorable incompetency, as was every person connected with 
it ; the admirals were nobles who knew no more of the sea 
than do the Lords of the Admiralty in England. He abol- 
ished the office of Grand Admiral, and instituted in its place 
a Superintendent of Navigation ; established schools of pilot- 
age and of marine artillery, and published a complete 
maritime code. In a few years he had created a_ fleet 
capable of coping with those of Spain and England. 

In 1627, however, the attitude of England compelled 
Richelieu to again turn his attention in that direction. 
Buckingham, to avenge himself upon Loui and Richelieu, 
had long since resolved upon war with France. To provoke 
this, he had encouraged English privateers to seize upon 
French ships, which were confiscated as prizes. An applica- 
tion for assistance from Soubise, one of the great Huguenot 
leaders, gave him the opportunity he desired, and, at his 
solicitation, Charles fitted out a fleet of one hundred vessels, 
and an army of seven thousand men, for the invasion of 
France, of which the duke himself, who was neither soldier 
nor sailor, was entrusted with the command. Nevertheless, 
he succeeded in effecting a landing upon the Isle of Ré. 

With all the energy the situation required, Richelien set 
to work to repel the invader. Concealing the crisis from 
the King, who was sick at the time, he took the whole 
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responsibility upon himself. He made every provision, 
spent his own money, engaged his credit, collected all the 
munitions of war, covered the menaced coast with troops, 
and, doffing his cardinal’s gown and hat for breastplate and 
helmet, commanded the expedition in person. Buckingham 
was completed routed, and two-thirds of his army destroyed. | 


The Royalists now laid siege to Rochelle. By the orders of 


the Minister, a mole, 4,700 feet in length, was thrown across | 


the harbor, thus isolating the town from the sea, and ren- 
dering further assistance from England impossible. Twice 
was the gigantic work thrown down Ly the waves, but the 


| inflexible Cardinal began afresh each time, and the third 
succeeded. After a most heroic resistance, during which, it 
| is said, 25,000 people, out of a population of 30,000, died by 

famine or the sword, the town was obliged to capitulate. 

The Cardinal, issuing from the trenches, where he had per- 
| formed the part of captain and engineer, doffed his armor, 
| and, donning his gown, celebrated a thanksgiving mass in 
the Church of Sainte Marguerite. 

But his enemies were like the fabled hydra; he had no 
sooner destroyed one batch than others sprang up in their 
places. His grand and comprehensive policy had long since 
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soared above the weak intelligence of the Queen Mother. 
Jealous of the absolute power he wielded over the State, 
and, above all, jealous of the influence he had won over her 
son's mind, she now manifested towards him only bitterness 
and hostility. He no longer bowed before the storm, as in 
the old days, but faced it with haughty reproaches. ‘‘Con- 
siderations of State frequently oblige us to rise above the 
passions of princes,” he said, and peremptorily demanded 
permission to retire from the ministry. Louis dared not 
accept his resignation, and was fain to humble himself to his 
all-powerful servant. 

More absolute than ever, he turns his attention to the 
re-establishment of French influence in Italy, assembles a 
large body of troops, superintends their discipline, draws 
out a plan of campaign, and, carrying the King with him, is 
soon at the foot of the Alps. A complete victory over the 
Duke of Savoy and the Spanish army terminates the cam- 
paign. With his soldiers flushed with success, he again turns 
his arms against the Huguenots ; Privas, Alais, Nimes, their 
last strongholds, fall before him ; De Rohan makes submis- 
sion, and on the 28th of June, 1629, the last flames of the 
«ivil war are extinguished. At Privas, while he was sick, 
there had beea a cruel massacre; but at Montauban he 
received the Huguenot ministers with much graciousness, 
telling them that the King looked upon them as his sulb- 
jects, and in that quality made no distinction between them 
and the Catholics. He used his victory with the most gen- 
erous moderation, and obtained an ordinance from the King 
which left the conquered the free exercise of their religion. 
Richelieu’s was too large a mind to be a persecutor of 
opinion. 

Another campaign against Savoy quickly followed this suc- 
With armor on back, and sword at his side, he led the 
troops in person, endured all the dangers and fatigues of a 
common soldier, carried Pignerol and Chambéry, and, with 
the assistance of a brilliant victory gained by the Maréchal 
«le Montmorency at Vegliana, brought the war to a close. 
ut while the nation was growing greater and more powerful 
dlay by day, while the acclamations of the people followed 
his steps wherever he moved, the envy and hatred of little 
minds were endeavoring to rob him of the fruits of his 
labors. The two Queens, putting aside for a time their 
mutual antipathies, made common cause against him; the 
mother, whose sympathies were with Savoy, her son-in-law, 
mportuned Louis night and day to dismiss his minister. 
But once more these enmities redounded to his honor, and 
letters patent conferring upon him the title of ‘‘ Principal 
Minister of State” raised him to a still greater height of 
power. 


cess, 


Towards the end of the Italian campaign, however, Louis 
was seized with a fever at Lyons, and his life was despaired 
of. Even around the sick man’s bed the courtiers held 
council how the obnoxious Cardinal should be disposed of 
after the King’s death. De Guise was for exile, Bassom- 
pierre for perpetual imprisonment, the Maréchal de Maril- 
lac, the Mother's favorite, counselled death. An unseen 
listener, Richelieu overheard all, and marked each speaker 
for the doom he had proposed. But the crisis passed, and 
the King lived. The affectionate solicitude shown by the 
Queen during his danger softened his heart towards her, and 
inclined him to lend his ear to her accusations against the 
Cardinal, and to the prayers of the Mother for his dismissal. 


| the wish of the Queen. 


| under the heading of ‘‘The Day of Dupes.’ 


In vain did Richelieu, by the most humble advances, en- | 


deavor to conciliate her ; implacable in her hatred, she only 
redoubled her importunities. 

The result of these intrigues will be best conveyed to the 
reader in the following graphic scene, bequeathed us by the 


Abbé Siri, which was acted in the Luxembourg, Marie de | 


Médicis’ palace : 
‘**As she was in the midst of her discourse, and was earn- 


| 
| 
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estly pressing her son to accord her what she desired, th» 
Cardinal suddenly entered the chamber; he had in truth 
found the door closed and express injunctions given to the 
usher to admit no person, and, above all, him, if he pre- 
sented himself; but, as he knew all the ways of the palace, 
he went to the wardrobe of that princess, and through there 
entered the chamber, having gained for that end one of her 
women named Zuceole, who, being in her mistress’s confi- 
dence, was left sole guard of that entrance. The unexpected 
arrival of the Cardinal quite confounded the Queen Mother. 
Very soon, however, she recovered from her surprise, and 
the presence of the Cardinal served only to redouble her 
anger as much by the remembrance it renewed of all the 
offences he had committed as because she saw herself inter- 
rupted in the accomplishment of her designs, so that, full of 
fury and resentment, transported with anger, she called him, 
in the presence of her son, a double-faced, insolent, andacious 
traitor, and bestowed upon him many other injurious epi- 
thets. She recapitulated to the King in his presence all that 
she had already said to him upon the subject before he 
arrived, omitting nothing that was calculated to still further 
blacken him in his mind. The Cardinal, astounded and 
confused at the extreme fury of this princess, replied not 
a single word to all the abuse she heaped upon him; he en- 
deavored only to soften the bitterness of her mind, and to 
moderate her anger. That is why, with a respectful coun- 
tenance and in the most humble and submissive terms he 
could find, accompanied even with tears, which he always 
had at his command, he addressed her in the most feeling 
manner in the world, and the most proper, to soften her. 
But her hatred and anger against him had risen to such a 
height that neither his submission, his prayers, nor his tears 
were able to move her; on the contrary, she cried, with a 
loud voice, that he was a crafty knave who well knew how 
to play his part, and that all he was doing was mere mum- 
mery, and a mere trick to deceive her once more. The 
Cardinal, seeing this, turned to the King and entreated him 
te permit his retiring and passing the remainder of his days 
in repose, it not being right that his Majesty should retain 
him in his service and continue him in the ministry against 
At these words, the Monarch, testi- 
fying a desire to defer to the wishes of his mother, accorded 
him his request, and desired him to leave the presence.” 
Without losing a moment’s time, the Mother appoints two 
of her favorites—the brothers De Marillac—to the premier- 
ship and the command of the army, throws open her salons 
to the crowd of fawning sycophants, and gives way to the 
exultation of victory. But her confidence is premature ; 
Richelieu is not yet defeated. Upon quitting the Luxem- 
bourg, Louis repairs to his hunting-lodge at Versailles ; 
thither the Cardinal follows him, and obtains admission to 
his Cabinet. What passed at that interview history has not 
recorded; but at the moment De Marillac, the premier, 
arrived to be formally installed in his new dignity, the King 
was taking leave of Richelieu, and commanding him to 
retain his office and serve him well in it. The would-be 
minister was arrested upon the spot, and his brother the 
same night, at a supper he had given to celebrate his new 
fortune. French wit has recorded these events in history 
Maréchal de Marillac, under the pretence of exactions and 
peculations carried on during his government in Champagne, 
was brought to the scaffold after a two years’ proces. The 
condemnation of this man, a soldier who had served in the 
army forty years, was 2n act of lawless tyranny ; the Parle- 
ment of Paris twice declared the commission appointed to 
try him to be illegal, and was twice compelled to rescind its 
decree. Once resolved upon a course of action, Richelieu 
was prepared to trample upon every law and every institu- 
tion. He constituted himself the sole judge of the right and 
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the wrong, and his win was the only fixed law of the na- 
tion. All the creatures of the Queen Mother, down to the 
meanest, were cast into the Bastille, and she herself exiled 
from France never to return. The cowardly Gaston imme- 
diatety sought other dupes with whom to concoct con- 
spiracy. This time he found a noble one in the Maréchal 
de Montmorency, who placed himself at the head of a body 
of malcontents vowed to the destruction of the Cardinal. 
They were defeated in an engagement near Castelnaudry, 
and the Maréchal and the Duke fell into the hands of the 
Minister. 
vowed to evermore love all the King’s ministers, and Riche- 
lieu especially. 
to join his worthy mother in Brussels. But Montmorency 
was condemned to the block, spite of the prayers of the 
people and an almost universal intercession. 

While suppressing the power of the Protestants at home, 
the Cardinal assisted them abroad ; thus we find him taking 
part with the revolting Netherlands, and allying himself 
during the Thirty Years’ War with the great Protestant 
champion, Gustavus Adolphus. The revolution which 
wrested Portugal from Spain also greatly owed its success to 
his countenance and succor. Varying fortunes attended the 
arms of France during this period. In 1635 the Imperialists 


; ‘ 7 ; | 
and Spaniards crossed the frontiers at different points, and | 


the latter advanced within thirty-five leagues of Paris. A 
universal cry rose from every Order in the State. Richelieu 
would have retreated before it, but for the encouragement 
of Pére Joseph. He held his ground, and conquered. The 
invaders were beaten back, everywhere defeated. Not in 
vain had he taken up the mantle of the great Henry ; the 


decline of the House of Austria and the ruin of the Spanish | 


monarchy date from this period, as well as the permanent 
preponderance of France in the affairs of Europe. 

Not all the terrible examples could repress plots against 
him. The Queen continued her correspondence with the 
exiled foes of the Minister, and especially with the Duchesse 
de Chevreuse, and even to hold treasonous communication 
with those foreign powers most hostile to France. Such 
despatches, more than once intercepted, brought upon her 
ever increasing humiliation. But in 1638, in the twenty- 
second year of her unhappy married life, a Dauphin was 
born; an event that did little to soften the King’s habitual 
coolness towards her. 

Orléans was as indefatigable as ever in plotting, and con- 
tinued to bring better heads than his own to the block. De 
Soisson’s conspiracy, however, which broke out in 1641, and 
which was supported by the Due de Bouillon, Spain, and 


Orléans betrayed his victims as usual, and he | 


| sentiments he inspired. 


came to see the Cardinal for the last time. 
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was arrested, and Orléans, so swift had been his movement, 
unable to fly, sent him the most humble excuses, the most 
cowardly supplications, The condition he imposed upon this 
double traitor was that he should give up the names of all his 
accomplices ; a condition which he scrupulously and with 
all alacrity performed. Cinq-Mars boldly asserted that the 
King knew of his projects, and had not discouraged them. 
Louis was compelled to admit that a proposition for the 


Cardinal's destruction had been made to him, but he gave 


up his favorite to the tiger’s fangs with cruel indifference. 
More than ever did Louis now fall beneath the domina- 


| tion of his minister, and never had that minister been s 
3eing the King’s brother, he was permitted | 


triumphant and terrible. His progress from Lyons, where 


| the execution had taken place, to Paris was that of a Cesar. 


Being in ill-health, he was carried by his guards in a gor- 
geous litter, which accommodated, besides his bed, seats for 
two other persons ; it was so large that in places walls had to 
be taken down and gates widened to admit its passage. 
But the Nemesis of blood was upon the conqueror in the 
midst of his victory. Sick in body and in mind ; the burden 
of taxation created by the ceaseless wars maddening the lower 
classes to riot ; every hand armed with a dagger against his 
life ; every person that approached the throne threatening 
that which was dearer to him than life—his power; he 
dared not stir abroad, even to the King’s antechamber, 
unless surrounded by guards ; fear and hatred were the only 
At last came the end, when the 
iron will could no longer sustain the frail body, and, worn- 
out by labor and anxiety, the great minister lay upon his 
bed of death. ‘‘Sire,” he said to the King, who came to 
visit him, ‘‘ in taking leave of your Majesty, I have the con- 
solation of leaving your kingdom more powerful than it 
ever was before, and your enemies abased.”” Henri Martin 
thus pictures the closing scene : 

“On the 3d of December, in the afternoon, the King 
The doctors, 
having given up all hope, had abandoned the sick man to 


| some empiries who procured him a little relief, but his 


weakness increased; on the morning of the fourth, per- 
ceiving the approach of death, he desired his niece, the 


, Duchess d’Aiguillon, to retire, ‘ the person,’ according to his 


own words, ‘whom he had most loved’; it was the only 
moment, not of weakness, but of tenderness, that he had 
had; his immovable firmness was not belied during all his 
long sufferings. All the assistants, ministers, generals, rela- 
tions, and domestics were bathed in tears ; for this terrible 


| man was, by the confession of contemporaries the least 


Austria, might have brought about a revolution had not the | 


leader been killed in the first engagement. To distract 


the King’s maundering affections from Mademoiselle de | 


Hauteville—for he could not endure that Louis should 
have any favorite, male or female, unless of his own 
choosing—Richelieu had placed about his person, in the 
capacity cf a spy, a young gentleman named Cinq-Mars. 


This youth, who was very handsome and engaging in | 


manners, quickly became supreme favorite, and his royal 
master’s bosom confidant. Louis, in his weak, fretful way, 
would constantly complain to him of the Cardinal's tyranny 


and his weariness beneath the yoke ; from which this shallow- | 


sighted courtier conceived the assurance that he might 
attempt the destruction of the obnoxious Minister and leap 
into his place. The result was a conspiracy, which em- 
braced De Bouillon, Orléans, and all the other haters of 
the great man. While this was concocting, a severe illness 
kept Richelieu away from the court. He suspected, how- 
ever, that mischief was brewing, but could obtain no proofs. 
One day he received anonymously a sealed packet which 
contained a copy of the conspirators’ treaty with Spain. 


With the spring of a tiger he was upon them : Cing-Mars 


favorable to him, ‘ the best master, relation, and friend that 
ever existed.” Toward noon he heaved a deep sigh, then 
feebler one, then his body sank down and remained im- 
movable—his great soul had departed.” 

Five months afterward, on the 14th of May, 1643, Louis 
followed him into the tomb, thus dying ere he could realize 
the irreparable loss he had sustained. 

A figure at once elegant and imposing, a majestic bearing, 
features delicate, yet stern, and the eye of an eagle, such is 


| the portrait of the great Cardinal, which has been handed 


| down to posterity. 


In society the terrible and relentless 


| statesman was gay and spirituel; his conversation, from the 


| gossip of the time. 


extent of his knowledge and the depth of his mind, delight- 
ful, and at the same time diversified by bon mots, and the 
In the society of ladies he was the most 
polished of gallants; he was a constant frequenter of the 
Hotel Rambouillet ; assisted at the théses d'amour of the 
Précieuses, and even spoke the jargon of the romances of 
the period. His ordinary life was one of unceasing labor. 


| He usually retired to rest at eleven o'clock, but slept only 


three or four hours. His first sleep passed, he had his port 
folio brought to him in bed, and either wrote himself or 
dictated to a secretary. At six o’clock he went to sleep 
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again, but rose between seven and eight. Having per- | he took another walk for recreation, and to give audience to 
formed his devotions, he set his secretaries to copy the des- | those who could not obtain it in the morning. 

patches of which he had made minutes during the night. Judged by the petty canons of a superficial age, of which 
After this he dressed, and received his ministers, with whom | the littleness of soul is surpassed only by its inflated vanity, 
he shut himself up until ten or eleven. Then he heard | the grand, antique figure of this mighty statesman is that of 
mass, and took a walk round the garden, where he gave | a tyrant and wholesale murderer. But it is by the canons of 
audience to the numerous inferior persons who sought him. | his own time, and by the broad principles taught by univer- 
After dinner he conversed for several hours with his guests. | sal history, not by those of milksop humanitarians, that 
The rest of the day was employed in State affairs, in receiv- | Armand Richelieu and his deeds must be judged at the 
ing ambassadors and other functionaries. In the evening ' present day. 
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THE SERF’S REVENGE. | eR I 


A Story or Srperian Exite. 


By COLONEL THOMAS W. KNOX, 


Doerine the revolution in Poland, in 1830-31, there were 
many Russians living near the Polish frontier who became 

more or less involved in the movement. Many of them 

sympathized with the Poles, and where they could not pub- | 
licly take part in the revolution they did so privately. Some 
gave money to the insurgent cause, and while they would not 
inform the Government officials of any plans of the conspira- 
tors, they were ever ready to tell the latter what the Govern- 
ment was doing against them. Their houses frequently | 
gave concealment to the messengers of the Poles, when | 
pursued by the Government scouts, and furnished conve- | 
nient hiding-places for refugees, who found their own homes | 
too hot to hold them. A great many proprietors of landed 
estates were suspected of disloyalty, though it was often 
difficult to prove it against them. They were able to conceal 
their true character in much the same way that some of the 
residents of the border States during our late war used to 
pretend to be on both sides of the political fence at the 
same moment, and favored the Union or the Rebellion as 
best served their purpose. - 

The Government made a great many arrests among these mayvi*® 

frontier residents, and held investigations over their con- | 7" ~ ee —— aus, Fo a 
duct. Some were discharged on giving proof of their ‘ = ‘ 

loyalty, or on no evidence being found against them ; 
others were imprisoned on account of the suspicions against | 
them, and when there was,proof of their disloyalty they 
were banished to Siberia. The banishment was in propor- 
tion to the extent of their offence, and varied all the way 
from a few years up to the duration of the natural life of 
the offender. Some were marched in chains over the long 
road into Northern Asia, and frequently their journey lasted 
more than two years before they reached their destination. 
More distinguished prisoners were entitled to ride, and went 
forward day and night with great rapidity ; thus they trav- 
eled in a few weeks the road that the pedestrian prisoners 
were many months in passing to the end. 


Among the residents on the Russian frontier at that time 

was a nobleman named Dolaeff, who had served in his youth 
at the court of the Emperor at St. Petersburg. The atmo- 
sphere of the court did not suit him, and so after a few years 
he left the service, and retired to his estate, where he hoped 
to live in peace. He formed an acquaintance with a few 
noblemen living near him, and made occasional visits to 
Warsaw whenever the solitude of his country-place began to 
weary him. By-and-by the insurrection broke out, and 
speedily assumed the proportions of a revolution. Most of 
the Poles espoused the cause ; some of the Russians living it 4 
on the frontier declared in their favor, and others against i: 
them ; while still others, as before stated, remained, or pro- 
fessed to remain, neutral. 

Of this last number was Dolaeff. 

He argued that as he had served in the army, and had 
always been thoroughly loyal to his Emperor, the latter 
could need no special proof of his adhesion to the Govern. 
ment cause. On the other Nand, his estate was so near the 
frontier that, if he pronounced emphatically in opposition to 
the rebellion, his life and property would be in great danger 
from the hostility of the Poles. He remained quietly at 
| home in attendance upon his affairs, and hoped to escape 
all trouble. 

Among the serfs on Dolaeff’s estate, the master was not 
particularly popular. He was imperious, and often cruel, 
; and in the collection of the obrok, or annual dues, from such 

Nie mW | as had control of their own time, he was never merciful. He 
' wt W\\\ \ y N \ as demanded always the last copeck upon an agreement, and no 
A " <= plea of sickness, bad harvests, or low markets had any weight 
with him. Occasionally a serf was severely beaten at his 
order for some trifling offence, and he was never backward 
in demanding, on all occasions, the exercise of his full seig- 
norial rights. Masters of this class were in about the same 14 
proportion among Russian noblemen, under the system of 
serfdom, as were men of the Legree stamp in the days of 
American slavery. No one, whatever his political faith, will 
deny that the world would be better off if it contained fewer 


We NA W a of these petty tyrants. 
AWAY . \ 2 . . . 
THE SERF’S REVENGE.—“ DOLABFF, IN A FIT OF ANGER, STRUCK 113 Ivan Stepanof was one of the most intelligent serfs on the 


SERF A BLOW THAT FELLED HIM TO THE GROUND.” estate, and often assisted his fellow-laborers in getting out of 
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difficulties with each other, or with their master. Dolaeff , before Iam able to return. What if I should be forgotten, 


regarded him very favorably, and generally showed him 
more kindness than was his wont toward others. Ivan was 
prosperous, in a worldly point of view, and on two or three 
occasions had relieved Dolaeff from financial embarrass- 
ments. But one day, after a heavy loss at cards, Dolaeff 
sent for Ivan, and asked him for a sum of money greater 
than he could command. Ivan protested that he had not 
that amount, and could not raise it. Dolaeff, in a fit of 


anger, struck his serf a blow that felled him to the ground; | 
then, kicking him in the side, he turned away, and just as he | 


was getting out of earshot he heard Ivan mutter: 
“I will have my revenge for this.” 


A week later Dolaeff was arrested on a charge of aiding | 


the insurrection. It was shown that several rebels had been 
concealed in his house at different times, and that one, with 
whom he was particularly intimate, was the chief of a gang 
of conspirators whose place of meeting was at Warsaw. He 
was taken to the nearest Government town, and in due time 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to Siberia for life. Ivan 
was not to be found at the time of the arrest, and the master 
naturally attributed it to the revenge that his servant had 
promised to obtain for the blow and kick he received. 

Dolaeff was ordered to be taken to Siberia as rapidly as 
possible. He was kept a day or two in prison after his sen- 
tence, and then placed in a tlyaga, or common country 
wagon, and started on his long journey eastward. By his 
side was a soldier, to whom he was chained, while a postillion 
sat on the box with the driver, and allowed the latter to 
waste no time. They halted at the stations only long enough 
to change horses and obtain food. Occasionally the postil- 
lion and the soldier exchanged places, so as to allow the 
former to obtain the sleep he could not easily get while 
sitting bolt upright on the box. The éelyaga is an ordinary 
wagon, mounted on wooden springs, which have very little 
elasticity ; and, where the roads are rough, the jolting is 
very uncomfortable. To ease the motion a little, the trav- 
eler generally fills the vehicle with straw or hay, and lies, 
half-sitting and half-reclining, upon it. The horses are 
driven at the best of their speed, if the postillion demands 
it, as he generally does. Most travellers are anxious to 
proceed as rapidly as possible, in order that their journey 
may be ended at the earliest moment. Whether they are on 
pleasure or business, or going into exile, they are quite 
willing that their time on the road shall be brief. 

The exiles who go on foot rest every third day, but those 
who ride make no delay. Very often the pedestrian pris- 
oners ask to be allowed to go forward without these, third 
days of rest, but the request is not allowed on account of 
the confusion it would make among the convoys of prisoners 
on the road. It is quite desirable that proper distances 
should be maintained between the travelling parties, so that 
no two of them shall be at the same station at once. The 
stations are strong buildings surrounded with palisaded 
fences, and generally a little distance from the villages. 
They are not very neatly kept, and in Summer the prisoners 
prefer to camp on the ground and sleep in the open air, 
either in the station-yard or outside of it. 

Dolaeff's guard showed him every attention consistent 


with his duties ; but, as the guard is held to a strict responsi- | 
bility in case of the escape of a prisoner, he could not allow | 


him many privileges or relax his vigilance toward him. 
Sometimes at the station he prolonged the halts more than 
was necessary for refreshment and the change of horses, but 
he could not allow many delays of this kind lest the increase 
of time over the usual length of the journey should attract 
attention. The postillion looked upon the journey much as 
his prisoner did, and often bemoaned his fate in being 
assigned to that duty. ‘‘ Poor wretch that I am,” said he ; 
**T am going to Siberia as well as you, and it may be months 
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| and allowed to stay there for years !” 
| Day by day and night by night they rolled along. They 
| passed Moscow—the holy Moscow—beloved by every true 
Russian, and venerated by the subjects of the Czar with a 
feeling akin to that with which every true Moslem regards 
| the birthplace of Mohammed. They skirted the banks of 
, the Volga, and despite his mental depression at the thought 
that every step was bearing him further from home and 
nearer exile, Dolaeff grew enraptured at the picturesque 
scenery which each turn of the road and river unfolded to 
his eye. Rough and huge-bearded ferrymen carried them 
over its waters just as the domes and towers of Kazan glit- 
tered in the sunlight above the battlemented walls, where, 
three hundred years ago, the Tartar power was dominant, 
and only expelled after a long and bloody conflict, and the 
loss of many Russian lives. They followed the lovely valley 


| of the Kama till the peaks of the Ural Mountains rose into 


view, like a wall built between the European and Asiatic 
world. Climbing the wooded slopes, they passed the boun- 
dary, and entered Northern Asia; two hours later they 


| halted in Ekaterinburg, the first city on the eastern slope 


of the mountains, and nestled in a charming position on the 
banks of the little River Isset. On and on they went among 
the foot hills that every hour grew smaller until they reached 
the great Barabinsky steppe, which seemed to stretch away 
limitless as the ocean, and apparently as trackless. Along the 
level steppe they galloped, with little to vary the monotony of 
their journey. Ferrying the Irtish and the Ob, those great 


| rivers of Western Siberia, passing town after town, and vil- 


lage after village, they came at jength to Irkutsk, the capital 
of Eastern Siberia, whén Dolaeff was delivered to the hands 


of the official, and his weary postillion released from further 
care. 

The prisoner, after a few days’ rest, was appointed to settle 
as a colonist a thousand miles to the northward, and once 
more his journey was resumed. When this destination was 
reached, his duties were assigned to him. With a fellow- 
prisoner—sentenced for the same cause and to a similar 
period of exile—he was assigned to the hard duties of a 


| farmer in a new country. A quantity of land equal to about 
| fifty acres was given tothem in the valley of a small river, 
| and they were at liberty to cut as much wood and timber as 


they pleased from the public domain that surrounded them. 
They were supplied with axes and all other tools necessary 
for clearing their ground, building a house, and tilling the 
soil. The Government gave them food and clothing, seed 
for planting their fields, and everything absolutely necessary 
to their subsistence for the first two years of their residence ; 
at the end of that time they were expected to take care of 
themselves. 

Once a week the two prisoners were required to report to 
the starvst, or head man of the village, four miles away. 
They endeavored to plan an escape, but could see no possi- 
bility of leaving the country. The road was long; it was 
more than three thousand miles to European Russia, and at 
almost every step there were difficulties to be encountered. 
They had no passports, and without them no one can travel 
in Siberia; they could not pass in the disguise of peasants, 
as their language would betray them; they had no money 
for their expenses on the road, and would be certain of de- 
tection and severe punishment. So, after canvassing the 


| possibilities of escape, and finding the chances altogether 


against them, Dolaeff and his companion abandoned hope, 
and in the sadness of despair pursued their dreary labors as 
colonists in Siberia. 

After the arrest of his master, Ivan was drafted into the 
Russian service and assigned to a battalion of the army 
about to move upon Warsaw. Dolaeff’s estate, like all the 
property of men convicted of treason. passed into the pos- 


XUM 


session of the Government and was managed in the interest | 
of the Crown. Ivan’s battalion was not long in finding 
active service, and took part in the battles that had for their 
object the capture of Warsaw. In the last attack upon the 
fortified capital, in September, 1831, he distinguished him- 
self by his skill and bravery, and was mentioned in the 
reports of his regimental commander as worthy of an 
officer’s commission. 

The gulf between the Russian soldier and the Russian 
officer is a wide one; it cannot be easily crossed ; but when 
a man has once left the ranks and passed the gulf, his pro- 
motion is comparatively easy. Ivan devoted his whole time | 
and attention to his duties, and won the admiration of his | 
superiors, Step by step he advanced; the battalion was 
ordered to St. Petersburg, and four years after his entry 
into the service Ivan found himself on duty at the palace, 
and frequently under the eye of the Emperor. 

Nicholas was pleased with him, and one day said to Ivan | 
that he would grant any favor he might ask, provided it | 
were not too great. Ivan busied himself a day or two in the 
preparation of a paper, and then tremblingly presented it to 
the Emperor. The latter glanced a moment at the document, 
frowned, and turned away. 


eastward as fast as his horses could carry him. Four | 
months later he returned, and with him Dolaeff. They 
waited in the ante-room until Nicholas was ready to see 
them and were summoned to his presence. 

“Your Majesty,” said the courier, ‘I have brought the | 
man for whom you sent me. This is Paul Dolaeff.” 

‘Send for the lieutenant of the guard,” was the only 
response of the Emperor. A messenger left the room and 
in a few moments Ivan was brought before the Czar, and 
into the presence of his old master. 

‘You are pardoned,” said Nicholas to Dolaeff; ‘‘and all 
your estates, titles, and civil rights are restored to you. 
This meritorious officer, whom I promised to grant any 
favor he would ask, instead of seeking promotion, inter- 
ceded in your behalf, and to him you owe your release.” 

This was the revenge of Ivan Stepanof. 


The Origin of the Diamond. 


Some philosophers have supposed that diamonds are in all | | 
probability a cosmic product—chips of original creation, so 
to speak—which the earth has picked up in the course of 
her travels through space ; in short, that they are of me- 
teoric origin. To the popular mind there must be some- 
thing plausible in the suggestion. Indeed, what could be | 
more plausible to those whose knowledge of the diamond is 
embraced by the one word, carbon, and whose aequaintance 
with it is limited to some little familiarity with the appear- 
ance of the cut gem? How pure, how hard, how brilliant! 
What fitter product could there be of the heavenly spaces ? 
But facts are earthly and very stubborn, prone ever to take 
the shine out of splendid theories. It is true that the dia- | 
mond is a puzzle even to chemists; that the mode of its 
formation is a mystery ; that even its place in the order of 
nature is a matter of doubt. Likeamber, it is found among 
minerals. Amber is known to be a vegetable product ; and 
the diamond is thought by some to show strong evidence of 
a similar origin. As surely as flies in amber prove the pres- 
ence of animal life during some stage in the formation of | 
that singular substance, the vegetable organisms found in | 
diamonds are proof that these gems were formed amid sur- 
roundings not consistent with the presence of vegetation, | 
perhaps in water ; a supposition that finds support not only 
in the fact of their inclusion of organic matter, but still more 
in the presence of dendrites, such as form on minerals of | 
aquatic origin. Crystals of gold, iron, and other minerals | 
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have also been found inside of diamonds ; still, other dia- 
monds are superficially impressed by sand and crystals, 
which leads some to believe them to have been originally 
soft; but is quite as probable that these foreign substances 
may have interfered in some way with a perfect development 
of the diamond crystals, forcing them to grow around or 
partly around the obstructions. Though supremely beauti- 
ful in its best estate, the diamond appears to be but an 
earthly product, after all, subject, like everything else, even 
theories, to earthly imperfections. There may be a diamond 


| factory up in the sky somewhere, but the evidence of it is 


not strong. 


Alchemy. 

Tue conduct of the scientific alchemists of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries presents a problem of 
very difficult solution. When we consider that a gas, a 
fluid, and a solid may consist of the very same ingredients 
in different proportions, and a virulent poison may differ 
from the most wholesome food only in the difference of 


| quantity of the very same elements ; that gold and silver, 
| and lead and mercury, and, in.leed, all the metals, may be 


That evening a courier left the palace and hastened away | prprrugamedoniessinay-on-aagiapartend drceumige: gadget 


their appearance from a piece of common sult, or a bit of 


| sugar-candy ; and that diamond is nothing more than char- 


coal—we need not greatly wonder at the extravagant expec- 
tation that the precious metals and the noblest gems might 
be produced from the basest materials. These expectations, 


| too, must have been often excited by the startling results of 
| their daily experiments. The most ignorant compounder of 


simples could not fail to witness the magical transformations 
of chemical action, and every new product must have added 
to the probability that the tempting doublets of gold and 
silver might be thrown from the dice-box with which he was 
gambling. But when the precious metals were found in 
lead and copper by the action of powerful re-agents, it was 
natural to suppose that they had been actually formed 
during the process, and men of well-regulated minds even 
might have thus been led to embark in new adventures to 
procure @ more copious supply, without any insult being 
offered to sober reason, or any injury inflicted on morality. 


Influence of the Seasons on Health. 

Tue seasons, which exercise such a striking influence upon 
the vegetable kingdom, influence the diseases of the human 
race, The reduction of temperature alone, when the atmo- 
sphere reaches the freezing-point, is fatal to a certain number 
of persons ; at the same time many artisans are thrown out 
of employment, the small earnings of the poorer classes are 
diminished, and, as fuel is dear, the air, to exclude the cold, 
is shut ont of their dwellings until it becomes highly insa- 
lubrious. Warm weather creates a demand for labor out of 
doors, and excites all the functions when it is not carried to 
excess, As the temperature advances, and Autumn comes 
on, dead vegetable and animal matter undergoes rapid de- 
composition ; the living are infected ; and, where the mias- 
mata are concentrated in cities or in undrained lands, remit- 
tent fevers, dysenteries, plagues, and malignant maladies, 
are generated. 


LAOTIAN STAG-HUNT, 


Tue people of Laos, one of those little known countries 
of Further India, are of Mongolian origin, although, 


| strangely enough, there seem to be Caucasians in their 
| midst. They appear to have come from the uplands of 


Thibet. The Northern Laotians call themselves Thay, 
which means Freemen, and the Siamese, who claim descent 
from them, call themselves the Lesser Thay. The term 
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Laotian, or Léo, is that applied to themselves by the inhabi- 
tants of the valley of the Cambodia. 

The Laotian is generally well made and vigorous. 
eyes are less inclined, his cheek-bones less prominent, his 
nose straighter than those of other Mongols, and his com- 
piexion is lighter. They shave the head all but what we 
would call a scalp-lock. The common people wear simply 
the breech-cloth ; that worn by the wealthy is of silk, and to 


this they add a light vest, buttoned close over the chest, and | 
Great personages wear, on | 
important occasions, a kind of slipper, but this article is laid | 


another piece of silk as a sash. 


aside as soon as possible. They tattoo the body from the 
waist down. 


POPULAR 


His | 


MONTHLY. 


When the nets had been set most of the party prepared to 
rejoin the main body, starting in two divisions, one taking 
the north, the other the south side of the wood, and leaving 
only a few to guard the nets. 

‘‘Preferring active service to being a mere sentry, I 
started with a moving column which took the north side,” 
says he, ‘‘and soon came upon a flanking party at the side 
of the wood. The word was given to these, and every man 
started up with arms, or some queer culinary article, in his 
hand. We met band after band, and the same scene 
ensued. 

‘* At last we reached the eastern end, rather weary with our 
long march, and here found the leaders of the hunt. Half 
an hour’s rest came not at all amiss. Then the signal was 
given. The leader, with ten others, fired their guns, and at 
once not only from our band, but from the flankers north 
and south, came responsive shots, and a din of kettles, 
drums, pans, mingling with yells and cries that made the 
very trees reel. 

‘* At once the silent woods started to life. We could hear 
the rush of animals westward, and cries of alarm. Into the 
wood we plunged, keeping up our infernal racket, and ere 
long were joined by the first Manking parties, who, seeing 
the animals dart past the opening near which they were 
posted, pushed in to bring up the rear. 

“The whole plan was now clear, and, accepting a proffered 
horse, I rode out and galloped down to the nets. There the 

| almost-naked sentinels were at work, and as deer of various 
kinds and other animals came bounding on the nets 
checked them, and, while entangled, a spear finished them. 
Now and then one would by a tremendous leap clear the 
net, but this was rarely the case. Few escaped, and one of 
these I took in mid-air with a rifle ball. Before long we 
heard the approaching cries and din, and frenzied animals 

, came huddling down, some almost petrified by fear. 

‘* Almost the whole of the living tenants of the wood had 
been captured and slain, and all the men were soon busy 
preparing the game for transportation. 

‘‘A dinner under the shade of the trees, a lounge during 
the sultry afternoon ; then, when the evening breeze began 

/ to rustle the leaves, the caravan began the homeward 
| march.” 


The women wear a piece of cotton around the waist, falling | 


a little below the knee. They do nearly all the work, the 
men never exerting themselves except to hunt or fish. 

A general hunting scene, as described by a French officer, 
was stirring and curious. For several days the men of the 
village had been busy manufacturing nets from rattan and 
other fibres of remarkable strength, as well as looking over 
old ones to see that the meshes were all perfect. 
visited neighboring districts to borrow. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Some | 


On the morning of the hunt the whole village was early | 


in motion, and some on foot; others mounted on such 
animals or vehicles as they could command, pushed for the 
scene of the hunt, an isolated strip of woods not far from 
the foot of the mountain. The net-bearers, as the line 
approached the woods, struck off first to the western skirt 
of the wood, on which the rising sun was not yet pouring 
its flood of light, but only gilding the tall tree-tops. 


The officer, eager to see the operation, joined this party ; | 


he found the wood on that side filled with a dense under- 
growth, through which no animal could force its way, but 
at intervals paths made by the wild denizens of the forest 
led from the recesses, well-trodden by animals of various 
kinds, whose various spoors were distinctly seen. 

The natives proceeded to close these openings one after 
another with the nets, which were of great size and immense 
strength. 
and the net hung down, closing the path almost to the 
ground, and rising about fifteen fect. 


The ends were fastened to trees on either side, | 


THE SERF'’S REVENGE.—‘‘‘ TO THIS MERITORIOUS OFFICER YOU OWF 
YOUR RELEASE.’ THIS WAS THE KEVENGE OF IVAN STEPANOF."’ 


AN ARMFUL OF OVEN-WOOD. 


By Mrs. ANN S, STEPHENS. 


Cuarter I, 


S pretty a girl as you ever saw was 
Orra Barnes, when she came into 
that grim old meeting-house, on a 
Sabbath morning, with her straw 
gipsy canted a little on one side of 
her head till the roses upon it min- 
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a gossamer fall of lace at the edge 
forming an almost imperceptible 


The hot scarlet of carnation leaves gave you no 
idea of the soft, bright color that came and went 
/ in that fair young cheek. It was only the plump 
lips that carnations had anything in common with. 

Small, slender, delicately graceful, Orra Barnes certainly 
was; piquant too, and saucily smart enough for fifty 
common girls. Everybody said that, and, for once, every- 
body said the truth. So, if you expect me to give this girl 
a perfect character, we may as well close my story here, and 
have done with it. 

Had you seen Orra on the day I am thinking of, out in 
the garden of that old farmhouse, with one foot on the 
kitchen chair which Delia, ‘‘the help,” had brought out 
for her, and the other bearing down the lower branch of a 
fine peach-tree, which she was despoiling of its fruit, I 
doubt if you would not say, with me, that she was one of 
the most charming little creatures you ever saw. 

**Don’t bruise them,” she said, handing down the great 
red-cheeked peaches to the help. ‘‘ Lay them softly on the 
grass, for I mean to take, them over to Mrs. Hutchenson. 
Would you believe it, a whole lot of the Shruboak women 
have gone in there to tea without letting her know a word 
about it? I know she hasn't got a thing ready, and they'll 
just mortify her to death. Mrs. Deacon Haynes is among 
them, and I haven't a doubt she has taken her unawares on 
purpose, poor dear soul! if she wasn’t worth them all put 
together I'd never speak to her again. There, Delia, I 
think we have got enough. Nowrun into the house while 
I pick them up, and rummage the pantry for everything 
you can find good to eat. Bring a handful of the best 
gunpowder tea—a good big handful, remember. She 
hasn’t got a drawing in the house, I know. There is a 
pound-cake uncut, and lots of things, so don’t skimp in 
anything. And, Delia, skim the morning’s milk, I want a 
pitcher full of cream for the peaches. I will carry them 
over and be talking with the visitors while you slip in at the 
back door ; leave everything on the table, and off again.” 

Delia listened to these directions with some impatience, 
for she was rather restive under authority, but at last left 
Orra to gather up the peaches in her white apron, and met 
her at the door with a pitcher of cream in her hand, and a 
basket laden down with dainties on her arm. 

Orra took the cream, gave a few more directions, and, 
walking down the deep yard in front of her home, crossed 
the street to a small brown house that stood a little back 
from the highway. 

A footpath, bordered with plantain leaves, ran through 
the thick grass to the front door, which Orra abandoned 
half-way down and turned off to a window curtained so 
thickly with scarlet leaves and morning glories that her 
presence scarcely darkened it at all. She had heard the buzz 
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shadow across her white forehead. | 
‘‘Pretty as a pink,” the young fel- | 
lows in the neighborhood were apt to say of her. | 
But I never liked that old-fashioned comparison. | 
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of voices from the path, and went that way in order to con- 
cea] the advance of Delia toward the kitchen door. 

The girl had no idea of listening ; but she did not wish 
the people within to know of her presence just then, and 
gathered in almost unconsciously what they were saying. 

“‘T tell you,” said a tall angular woman, with pink cap- 
ribbons streaming over her shoulders, ‘‘that girl wants a 
great deal of looking after.” 

‘* Yes,” answered an old lady, while she settled her knit- 
ting-needle in its sheath ; ‘‘I agree with you. She'll want 
holding in afore long. Some people say she’s put her foot 


. | down upon help sitting at table when there’s company. 
gled with her soft brown hair, and | 


Only think of that for a girl like her—not a day over 
seventzen.”” 

“Oh my!” 

‘Did you ever ?” 

‘*No, I never did.” 

All the visitors had paused in their work except good- 
natured Mrs. Hutchenson, who sat blushing and turning 
pale by turns. 

When these exclamations had exploded, the visitors fell to 
work again, and for a moment nothing but the click-clack of 
knitting-needles was heard. Then Mrs. Deacon Haynes, 
having passed her seain-needle, spoke again. 

‘‘For my part, I can't help feeling as if that gurl was 
nothing more or less than a robber of the Lord ; before her 


| father, the doctor, died, Deacon Haynes had no caleulation 


| Aunt Huldah ? 


stronger than that he meant to leave his house to the Society, 
for our minister to live in.” 

‘Did he promise it ?” asked Mrs, Hutchenson, timidly. 

** Well, not exactly in so many words ; but then it was so 
handy to the meeting-house that it seemed as if any Chris- 
tian-minded man would have done it. When the lawyer 
went up to make the doctor’s will, Deacon Haynes went 
along, just on that account, and, says he—when the house 
came in—says he, doctor, that ere property naterally belongs 
to the Lord. Don't forget that.” 

**What did the doctor say to that ?” asked a voice. 

‘You'll hate to believe it, but this is just what that dying 
man said ; says he, looking straight at the lawyer, ‘ You can 
put that down for my beloved daughter with all the rest.’ 
Now, wasn't that nigh upon blasphemy, putting the gurl 
afore the Lord in his heart ?” 

Two or three oint groans broke into the conversation here. 

‘*Now just reflect on what has followed that stiff-necked 
will. The gurl bas got everything—house, land, money, 
and see what airs she puts on! There is her Uncle Jase left 
guardene instead of the dea¢on, who naturally expected it. 
No man in these parts can keep up a farm better than he 
can, but he hain't got the first idee how to train up a creatur’ 
like Orra, As like as not you hain't any of you noticed it, 
but that gurl don’t go to meeting more ’en every other 
Sabbath day.” ‘ 

** You can hear every word of the sermon from her front 
stoop,” suggested Mrs. Hutchenson, with a sort of timid 
championship. ‘‘Orra is a gurl that I like, anyway. One 
takes to her naturally, as you love a bird that sings under 
your window. Dear me!” 

This exclamation was uttered under the good woman's 
breath, for lifting her eyes she saw the half-laughing, half- 
angry face of Orra Barnes peeping through the morning- 
glory vines, while her pitcher of cream rested on the 
window-sill. 

“‘ Dear me, what a clicking of needles! How do you do, 
Enjoying yourselves with hard work ? 
Mrs. Hutchenson, I saw company coming up the road, and 
ran over with a few peaches and some cream from the 
morning’s milk. There they are, red-cheeked fellows, 
from our rare-ripe tree. They cut up deliciously.” 

Never did a human voice, sweet as a bird-song, create such 


consternation. 
each other, as it floated in among them. Mrs. Hutchenson, 
ufter a moment of natural confusion, arose and went to the 
window where Orra, looking through the morning-glories, 
made a picture so blooming and so sweet that the sunshine 
fairly seemed to dance around her. 

“There, too,” said Orra, lifting up her white apron, 
through which the red-ripe peaches glowed. ‘‘ The pitcher 
took both hands, so I had to bring the rest in this. There 
they go, helter-skelter. Good-day, Mrs. Hutchenson ; good- 
day, Aunt Huldah.” 

Away went the young face from the window, and directly 
the music of her voice rang back from the foot-path. 

** What a voice the gurl has!” said Aunt Huldah. 
it kind of softened down at boarding-school, I reckon.” 

“What a heart!” Mrs. Hutchenson ventured to say. 
**There never was a kinder heart than hers.” 


“Do you think she heard what we were saying? I, for | 


my part, don’t care; never saying behind people's backs 
what I won't say to their faces. 
Mrs. Deacon Haynes. 

**T’m sure she did,” answered Mrs. Hutchenson, rather 
enjoying the scene, ‘‘ for her eyes were brimful of mischief, 
and it seemed to me as if the pitcher had been standing 
there a good while.” 

‘That's just like her—brought up to listen at her board- 
ing-school, I shouldn’t wonder. Not that I care,” said the 
deacon’s wife, with a defiant motion of the head that made 
her cap-strings quiver. Hear her! I 
singing a song this very minute.” 


do believe she is 


thing about coming through the rye. One of Watts’ harvest 
hymns, I reckon.” 

“Tf there ain't something about a kiss in it my name 
isn’t Haynes,” answered the deacon’s wife, firing up for 
the contest. 

** Bliss !” answered the hostess, ‘I'm sure it was heavenly 
bliss. There ain't a more common name in the hymn-book 
or Bible. 
penitential. 
tising her hymns out of doors ?” 

“I only wish she'd practice them a little more in the 
meeting-house,” rejoined the deaconess, ‘‘and not crowd 
them into a tune that I, being in my senses, set down for a 
song. I'm not satisfied yet that it’s anything else.” 


Then there is something about crying, which is 


Here Mrs. Haynes looked around grimly. to see if any one | 


was bold enough to disagree with her, but was interrupted 
in her search by an announcement that tea was ready. 


Cuarter IL. 

A sELF-witLEp, spoiled, and generously reckless little 
person was Orra Barnes. With all her pouts, she possessed 
the beauty of an angel, the voice of a nightingale, and the 
wilfulness of a jealous mocking-bird, which always sings his 
barn-yard airs when you most desire him to be on his good 
behavior. 

Panting with anger, and half enjoying the mischief, she 
had heard all that this group of gossips had to say about 
her. No doubt the girl was open to criticism. Poor mother- 


less child, how could she help it? She had indeed a strong | 


will and sharp temper of her own, which even Uncle Jase, 
her good old guardian, had never even attempted to control, 
for he loved her better than all the world besides, and could 


see nothing but graciousness and brilliancy in anything she 
said or did. 


As for Delia Scott, with all her crabbed ways—and she | 
had enough of them—she worshipped the young heiress, | 


and allowed no human being to find fault with her save 
herself. She had her private doubts regarding the thirst 


“Got | 


But did she ?” inquired | 


Now, what harm is there in a poor girl prac- { 


| down against going to meeting this one! 
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The women started and looked grimly at ; for dominion which sometimes made sudden outbursts in 


the kitchen when the young lady invaded that sacred 
domain; but, having great faith in her own reserved re 
sources, had made no complaint yet. 

Of course, all that was scornful and defiant rose wpper- 
most in the girl’s nature when she turned from that window 
and left her defamers behind. 

“They think my dear dead father should have given my 
home to the society, do they ? As if he didn’t know best 
which was dearest to him. She thinks I don’t go to 
meeting often enough! As if I didn’t go every Sunday for 
a month when my Spring bonnet was new, and sing my very 
best when the young minister was here! But when the old 
one came back with his seven-headed sermons, and led out 
nothing but Greenbank and Old Hundreds, what was the 
use? If they want to have my voice let them take that.’” 

Here Orra broke out into a naughty burst of ‘‘ Coming 
through the Rye,” and flung it back at the women all the 
way up the footpath—a song she had never dared to sing 
above her breath before, and which poor Mrs. Hutchenson 
had done her very best to smuggle down into a hymn of 
praise. 

‘** As for going to meeting three times a day, I hope they 
may catch me at it—that’s all!” 

This angry sentence broke into her song with a dash of 
sharp prose, and when Orra went into the house she made 
Delia Scott stand up to her duties, I can tell you. Some 
one had to pay the penalty of her ontraged feelings, and 
there was no one else in that great old house on which her 


| resentment could fall. 
‘*No,” interposed kind Mrs. Hutchenson, “it’s some- 


The next Sunday came, and Orra Barnes remained 
obstinately at home, and, glorying in her resolution, 


| watched the congregation pass into the meeting-house, 
| two by two or in family groups, through the tall white 


lilac-trees that rose up to her chamber windows, and had 
been for years the glory and pride of the whole neigh- 
borhood. 

The girl was a little lonesome that morning, for there was 
a great lack of social excitements in the neighborhood, and 
the very gathering of a congregation had its charm. All at 
once the girl started from her seat, and pushed back the 
lilac branches with her eager hands. 

““Who can it be ? Who on earth can it be ?” 

As Orra asked this question, which there was no one to 
answer, @ young man, who was walking slowly toward the 
meeting-honse, happened to look up, and saw those bright 
eyes gazing on him through the foliage. 

Orra darted back when she met those laughing blue eyes, 
and stamped her little foot with vexation. 

“To think that of all days I should have set my foot 
It’s enough to 
How Mrs. Haynes will chuckle over it! 
A stranger, so handsome, so genteel, swinging his cane so 
lightly! It’s enough to make one strike her own grandma. 
Oh, how I wish Uncle Jase would coax and entreat me to go 
just this once for his sake, or even say I must, right out! 
Or Delia, she might come and urge me. But no; they 
haven't the courage of mice. That’s the front door! There 
they go without so much as looking up, as if a girl was 
always to be taken at her word. There now, I’ve just done 
it for myself!” 

Here Orra sunk back into the great dimity-covered easy- 
chair which she had dragged to the window, and dashed 
some angry tears from her eyes. 

Directly a burst of music came swelling in through the 
open window, and took a certain harmony of sweetness as 
it was filtered through the common rose-bushes and trumpet 
honeysuckles that made a leafy struggle against the lilac- 
trees, and carried the richness of their perfume deeper into 
the year. This was not unnatural, for the music came from 


provoke a saint. 
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the throats of those new English worshippers in a sponta- , don’t ask me to get anything hot on the Sabbath day; I 
neous stream, like the prayers, that were much longer than | couldn’t answer to my conscience for that.” i 
our fashionable sermons are nowadays, and to a sensitive ear | ‘‘ Hot—no; only let it be something nice. Skim all the ht 
) 
, 


the softening effect of distance had its advantage. | new milk if you want to, Delia, and be sure you set on one 

Orra listened eagerly, fora new voice, powerful, clear, and | of your nice pot-cheeses. The best china, too. I shall not ; 
inexpressibly sweet, rang out from the usual jangle of sounds | be angry if you get that out, Delia, And, Delia, just step 
with a distinctness that took her breath away. in and see if my dress is all right.” 

All the more clearly did the girl hear this one strange | Delia stepped into the room, gave the white dress a super- 
singer, because organs were unknown even in churches in | fluous jerk or two, and disappeared. The young mistress 
these old times. The sounding-board above that high box- | went demurely downstairs, and pretended to be greatly 
pulpit, in which a small family might have lived, and a tun- | astonished when she found company sitting with her uncle 
ing-fork, in the hand of Deacon Haynes, was quite as much | in the low-ceiled, old-fashioned family room below. The 
instrumental assistance as any Presbyterian congregation in | young man, equally surprised, started from his chair and 
all Connecticut would have tolerated. So that grand, sweet | made a low bow, while Uncle Jase was introducing him, 
voice rang out with a silvery accord through both morning , looking innocent of all memory regarding the face he had 
hymns, and Orra Barnes listened to it fascinated. Her own | seen through the lilac bushes, 
love of music was spontaneous as the heath of awarm Sum- , Scarcely was the girl seated at the very farthest window, 
mer’s day, as her voice, rich with sympathetic sweetness, | when Uncle Jase began the subject of the singing-school, in 
broke out in that silent chamber, and floated on with the _ which the young man made two or three polite attempts to 
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strange harmony as a nightingale answers to the roses. | draw out the young lady; but she kept a decorous silence, 
During all that long reverie, Orra never once left her | while listening with all her senses. After a while she stole 
" chair. She slept a little through the sermon, lulled into a from the room, gave a peep into the kitchen, and fluttered 


sleepy calm by the monotonous droning of the old clergy- through the back door, carefully keeping out of view from 
man’s voice ; but the closing hymn aroused her thoroughly, | the windows. 
and when the congregation came pouring out she sat on the | By-and-by Delia looked into the sitting-room rather stiffly, 
very edge of her chair, and with her elbow on the window- | as if conscious of a sinful innovation, and announced that a 
sill and her chin nestled in a curve of her hand, watched | cold bite was ready in the other room, if the young gentleman 
eagerly for that strange young man to appear. felt like taking a mouthful of something to eat. i 
He came out with the crowd, holding his hat in one hand, | Then Uncle Jase arose, followed by the young gentleman, i 
thus revealing a splendid head, covered with thick brown | who glanced into a looking-glass in passing, brushed the i 
hair, which threw back the sunshine from every curving | thick hair up from his forehead, and marched after Uncle 


wave. He was speaking to some one in the road. Who | Jase across the hall and into the best parlor, where he caught i 
could it be? Surely not her Uncle Jason! Yes, it was, | Orra hurriedly twining a quantity of bright flowers and iH) 
and the two were coming across the street together. What | green leaves around a little basket of peaches—for she had i 
could it mean ? | robbed the rare-ripe tree of its best fruit while the singing- te 
Orra left the great dimity-chair in haste, ran to a looking- | school discussion was going on. She had also snatched as ry 
glass that hung between the windows, and began to twist her | many flowers as she had time to pluck from the beds, to ay 


curls around her shaking fingers. Then she fastened a knot | adorn the table with. 4 
of blue ribbon at the throat of her dress, and arranged an- When the girl was thus surprised at her pretty work, she 
other, snood-fashion, into her hair, making a perfect picture | dropped the flowers as if there had been some sin in them, 
of herself, which she regarded very doubtfully in the glass. and took a seat at the table, blushing, and all in a shiver of 


‘*Delia—I say, Delia !” agitation. Those people who charged Orra with being a bit roi 
There was nothing shrill in her voice then, only a sweet, | of a shrew would have taken every word of it back had they i 
liushed impatience. seen her on that Sabbath day. Hit 
‘*Delia, I say, who is it? Come, tell me—do, Delia, That Sabbath day—why it was the one day of that young 1 
please.” girl’s life, for then and there she fell so desperately in love 
Delia came with affected reluctance, trying her best not | with the young singing-master, that she was shy of her very 
to smile. self, and scarcely spoke above her breath. 
‘*Ts it the young man that has come home between meet- | You would not have blamed Orra in the least had you 


ings with you, Uncle Jase, that you want to know about ?” | seen the young fellow, with all that light in his wide-open, 
inquired the help, feeling her power, and resolved to use it, | blue eyes and that smile which flashed out on every feature 
but tenderly. of his face. Who was he? Why, nothing in particular— 
“Yes, Delia, yes.” a young fellow bound to make his way in the world, and 
‘* Well, I don’t know positive.” ready to take hold of anything that promised to help him 
** Oh, Delia, how can you be so hateful !” forward, as long as it was honest and respectable. Just now 
“‘T said positive, Orra ; but Mrs. Hutchenson told me that | he was intent on getting up a singing-school, and laying the 
it was a young man that had come to see about opening a | foundation of a decent choir in the old meeting-house. He ite 
singing-school right here in Shruboak.” wanted Uncle Jase to help this object along, and so got Tha 
‘A singing-school! Oh, Delia, won't that be splendid !” | Deacon Haynes to introduce him, which resulted in this ' 
‘For them as can afford to go,” answered Delia, ‘‘and | surreptitious little feast at noonday in the best keeping- 


have got voices worth while.” | room of the farmhouse, and, in two cases, of undoubted 
‘Well, you have a voice, Delia, and I can afford to pay | love at first sight. The very next day young Forbes took 1 

for both. We must get up a good class of scholars.” board at Mrs. Hutchenson’s brown house—at a cheap rate i} 
Delia condescended to brighten up and take a more | of course—and began to canvass the neighborhood most 

lively interest in the school. vigorously. 
‘** Delia, the time between churches is so long, suppose Before another week a large singing-class was organized in 


you set out something to eat in the meeting-room. You the school-house, half a mile up the road, and every Satur- 
can roll the paper blinds down in front, so that the people | day night the chestnut grove back of it fairly trembled 
need not see in and make a fuss about it.” under the bursts of church music that surged through the 
Just as you think,” answered Delia; ‘so long as you ' windows. Of course Orra Barnes was the pride and glory 
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of this class, and when Forbes managed to take his choir 
into the gallery, and silence all the cracked old voices down 


in the body of the meeting-house, this girl fairly filled the | 


vast building with the glory of her own proud happiness 
coined into music. 

Yes, it was a beautiful truth, Orra loved and was beloved. 
I do not go into particulars here, holding the first love of a 


young girl as something too sacred and pure for common | 


discussion. So I say nothing of the moonlight walks 
through the longest way from the school-house or the 
minutes those young dreamers lingered at the gate before 
the last good-night was said. 

Neifher will I give any reason why Orra became so despe- 


rately intimate with Mrs. Hutchenson, and was constantly flit- | 


ting to and fro between her own home and the little brown 
house, sometimes with flowers from the garden, sometimes 
with red-cheeked apples, a pot of fresh butter, or a mince- 
pie, done up so daintily in a home-made napkin. All such 
gossip would be superfluous were I traitoress enough to 
betray what I could tell about the matter, for the leaves 
were scarcely off the trees that Autumn before the whole 
neighborhood knew all about it in the most orthodox way. 
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| spare room of the red farmhouse, listening to the disjointed 
music and looking into each other’s eyes for more perfect 
| melodies. The one was a great heiress for those days, and 
| the other possessed little beyond his native energies; but 
there was no thought of these things with the young couple. 
They were both desperately in love, and full of rich, young 
life. They would have given worlds to be out in the fields 
gathering chestnuts, but an enormity of that kind would 
have been an almost penal offence ; so they sat in that dim 
room, like two birds in a cage, listening, wondering, and 
breaking forth into little outbursts of loving fun now and 
then, with a delicious sort of wickedness that gave piquancy 
| to their voluntary confinement. 
| As the day grew old, Orra’s mischievous excitement 
became intense. The hour of her fate was at hand. In 


1 
| 


| a few minutes her name would sound through that old 


| 


meeting-house coupled with that dearest to her on earth. 
There would be commotion, excitement, smiles, envious 
looks. Oh, how she would like to witness it, if that were 
possible, without blushing ! 

|  Orra started from her place on the settee and would have 
| gone to the window, only Forbes held her hand tightly, and 


A LAOTIAN STAG-HUNT.—SEE PAGE 307. 


It happened after this fashion: One Sabbath neither the 
singing-master nor Orra Barnes were at meeting, and, though 
the choir did its very best, and sang its loudest, there was 
felt to be a great deficiency in the music, which surprised 
every one except the minister, who gravely proceeded to 
enlighten his congregation, after service, by reading the 
banns of marriage between Frederick Forbes and Orra 
Barnes. 

Oh, what a commotion broke out in front of that old 


meeting-house after the benediction was fairly given! Such 


whispering, such interchanges of knowing looks, such sub- 
dued giggling among the young girls, and grave looks 
among the matrons, had never been known in years! 
Even Mrs. Deacon Haynes stopped majestically in front of 
the east door, with a little eager group about her, and said 
‘“*she had always thought—yes, she might say, dreaded— 
that it would happen, and she only hoped it might turn out 
well for the young man; but she was constrained to say 
that, as a Christian woman and the head of a family, she 
had her doubts.” At which her audience was wonderfully 
impressed, and broke up in great commotion. 

All this time Orra Barnes and her lover were sitting in the 


took an unfair advantage of her face, which turned to his in 
surprise, and drew it closer with unscrupulous audacity. 

*‘Oh, Fred,” she cried out, laughing, blushing, and strug- 
gling, ‘‘forshame! Don’t you know it’s against the law to 
kiss any one on Sunday ? I could have you brought up and 
fined five dollars for every time.” 

‘“Which would leave me so poor that I couldn't begin to 
pay the minister for marrying us,” said Forbes, attempting 
to renew the sweet offence; but Orra broke away from him, 
and went on tip-toe to the window, where she leant her 
flushed face and listened. 

“The minister is praying ; I hope to goodness he won't 
pray for us out loud by name. He would though, if he only 
knew. Hush! hush! Stay there, I tell you! He's reading 
the hymn—now they're pitching the tune. Oh my! in a 
few minutes it will all be out !” 

Here Orra crept back to the settee, and stealing her hand 
into the ready clasp of her lover, sat, breathless and pale as 
a lily, listening. 

“They're coming! It’s all over now!” she said, starting 
from her seat, and turning up a corner of the window-shade 
that she might peep through. ‘‘The young folks first, 
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finttering and swarming together like bees. Oh! there is 
Mrs, Haynes standing by the door-step. Do look, Fred ; 
isn't she laying down the law! She sees the minister and 
the deacon coming, and breaks up her crowd. Now they 
are all scattering. Here comes Mrs. Hutchenson, smiling 


like an April morning, and Uncle Jase, looking as if honey | 


wouldn't melt in his dear old mouth. I say, Fred, pick up 
the Bible ; you can be reading that chapter in Ruth, you 
know, where she says she'll see all her relations farther 
before she'll give up the good old woman that has been kind 
to her. I'll run upstairs and study ‘ Baxter’s Saint’s Rest.” 


They must think you've just come in and are waiting for 
them ; and, Fred, its wicked, I know, but one might as well 
die for a yearling as a lamb.” 

Here Orra put up her red lips as if craving the bite of a 
ripe cherry, and ran upstairs. 


Cuarrter III. 


ried almost a year. 
**Was she happy ?” 
Yes, I think she really was; for 
up to that time everything had gone 
well with her. The wedding had been 


something wonderful. The splendor of its | 
lights, the bridal dress, the immense cake, and | 


that rich overflow of red wine, were the talk 
and boast of the neighborhood even to that 
day. She was a married woman and a house- 
keeper; no one could dispute her right to 
regulate the old farmhouse now. The wonderful 


store of animal life that made her so active and | 


bright as a girl was thrown into her housework with 

an energy that carried everything before it. She 
hi ul plenty to do, and wielded the authority it gave her joy- 
ously and saucily enough—sometimes against the splendid 
young fellow she had married. 

** Did he like this ?” 

Could a proud young man, full of life and honest self- 
respect, become the appendage of a wife, without a feeling 
of rebellion ? While the honeymoon was at its height, the 
repose and languor of an idle life was delightful ; but the 
eestacies of a grand passion cannot last forever, and after 
awhile the masterful spirit of the man asserted itself. Would 
he submit to see his life quenched before its first energies 
were kindled to action ? 

‘ Orra never asked herself these questions. How could 
she; so young, so self-willed, so utterly inexperienced ? 
The very bounty of her love threatened to enslave her hus- 
band and paralyze all his fine qualities ; 
understand that ? 

Uncle Jase had always controlled the farm; and Orra had 
protested, with affectionate arrogance, against any attempt 
that her husband made to share in these duties. The young 
man had no profession to fall back upon for independent 
occupation, and felt himself sinking into that insignificant 
thing—the dependent husband of a rich, smart wife. . 

Forbes felt this keenly. Toil, privation, trouble of any 
kind, he could have battled bravely with it; but his whole 
nature revolted against this worthless existence, and, as his 
self-respect was wounded, that which he had felt for his 
wife waned a little. 
them—unconscious oppression on one side, 
growing impatience on the other—that was all. 


unrest and 


Did you ever see a noble Newfoundland dog, with a mouth | 
that opened like some pink-hearted shell, faithful brown | 


eyes, and bright hair waving all over his powerful limbs, 
submitting himself to the yelps, caressing bites, and vicious 


but how could she | 
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snarls of a dainty little skye-terrier? Scorning to put forth 
his massive strength against the pretty offender, and ren- 
dered impotent from his own native magnanimity, he wheels 


| gravely about and walks away, not really knowing what to 


do with himself. 

If you have ever witnessed a scene like this, I need not 
describe the position in which young Forbes found himselt 
on Thanksgiving week, about a year after he married pretty 


| Orra Barnes. 


That year the great New England dinner was in the first 
stages of preparation at the old farmhouse, where all the 


| second, third, and even the fourth cousins, of the young wife 


were to assemble and hold high festival. Of course the 
household was all in commotion. Pumpkins of enormous 
size were brought in from the cornfields; turkeys gobbled 
hoarsely, and ran off to hide themselves whenever Uncle 
Jase showed himself in the barnyard; the sound of the 
chopping-knife was heard incessantly in the kitchen. Extra 
help was difficult to get, and Delia was compelled to sit up 
late at night and break her rest early in the morning, which 
was accompanied with groans of discontent. Of course 
Orra was in full command, and busy as a queen-bee. I beg 
pardon—queen-bees never are busy. Well, busy as a bee 


| that gathers honey for a living. She fluttered around in 


great excitement, and, I am afraid, scolded a good deal more 
than was becoming in a happy young matron. 

In fact, as the last working day wore on, things lagged, 
and went wrong to an aggravating extent. Everything had 
got behindhand, the young wife said, burning with impa- 
tience, and flashing angry looks at poor Delia, who had 
allowed the fire to burn so low that the great brick oven, 
buried deep in the chimney, was getting cold. 

“If anything is done properly, I must do it myself!” 
she exclaimed, starting up with a flushed face, and emptying 
a pound or two of raisins from her lap to the kitchen table. 
“There never was a creature surrounded by so many lazy 
people !” 

Just then young Forbes came in, and stood gazing around 
on the confusion. Orra did not see him. She was busy 
raking-up the embers in the oven with a long-handled iron 
shovel, with which she made angry lunges that failed to 
work off her excitement. 

» Delia stopped short in her work, began to roll down her 
sleeves, and snapped back a tart reply. 

“What is the matter? Can I do anything?” inquired 
the young husband, coming forward at the moment Delia’s 
words stung her mistress deepest. 

“Can you do anything ? As if you ever tried! You are 
all alike—only, if there is one person more shiftless than 
another on this farm, it’s you. Go out and get me an 
armful of oven-wood—I suppose you can make out to 
do that.” 

The young man stood on the hearth a moment, white and 
cold. Even the blaze stirred up in the oven failed to give 
his handsome face a tinge of color. Then he turned his 
eyes from the flushed face of his wife, and, without a word, 
went slowly from the room. 

Delia was frightened by the still pallor of his face, and 
sat down with both hands in her lap, gazing at the door. 

Orra, who scarcely knew what she had been saying, drew 
back from the oven and wiped her face with her apron. 

**Where is he ? Where is Frederick ?” she said, looking 


| anxiously around. 
True there was no quarrel between 


Delia did not answer. 

**T thought Frederick was here. 
Where is he ?” 

**Gone out for oven-wood, where you sent him,” answered 
the girl. 

**Where I sent him? SolI did. Go right out and get 
the wood yourself !” 


Why don’t you speak ? 


Delia did not move. She saw dismay in her young mis- , 
tress’s face, and enjoyed it, maliciously ignoring her sharp 
command altogether. 

“Oh, Delia, do go. He will be angry.” 

“Just as like as not,”’ muttered the help, ‘‘ but it ain’t no 
business of mine. I didn’t call him lazy ; I didn’t tell him 
he was just good enough to bring in oven-wood, and 
nothing else.” . 

“Delia! Delia! how dare you? I never said that, or 
anything like it.” 

“I reckon you did say just that,” answered Delia, | 
smoothing down her linsey-woolsey apron with aggra- | 
vating nicety. ‘‘I only hope you'll see him coming back | 
with the wood in his arms. That's all I've got to say.” 

All the red heat went out of Orra’s face. She put both 
hands up to her temples, and pushed the hair away as if 
stunned. 

‘*What do you mean? What can you mean ?” she said, 
beginning to tremble. 

Delia could not withstand that wild, piteous look. 

‘‘Nothing particular, Miss Orra. It don’t make no dif- 
ference what I say when I’m out of sorts.” 

‘Yes, it does—it does. He has had time to come back. | 
I will go myself. That’s what I ought to have done at first. 
Oh, Delia, I did not say that !’” 

Orra drew the white apron over her head, and hurried out 
of the back door, pale and helpless. 

The wood-pile lay a little distance from the house. She | 
could not distinguish any person near it from t!e back door, 
but ran that way, sure of finding her husband ; but when she 
reached the place, an ax sank deep into a log of wood, and 
a small heap of pine knots lying near, was all she found. | 

She went behind the great wood-pile, sobbing as she | 
moved. She called her husband by name, again and | 
again. No answer, no sound, but the tread of her own feet 
among the loose chips or the sweep of her dréss along the | 
frost-bitten grass—as she returned heart-sick to the house. 


Cuarrer RY; 


? HERE was no Thanksgiving dinner at 
the farmhouse that day. A man was 
sent round on horseback, early in the 
morning, to disappoint the cousins, 
and Orra spent the hours, that | 
should have been full of festivity, | 
wandering from room to room, wild | 


and sadly pale, watching through 
the windows for news of her hus- 
band, for no word or trace of him 
had reached her since he left the 
farmhouse so silently on the day 
before. 

‘What, indeed, had become of 
him ? Where could he have gone ?” 

Uncle Jase was out all day, making inquiries in a quiet, 
thoughtful fashion, down at the tavern where the stage- 
coaches took up passengers, and on the banks of the river, 
which he approached with inward dread, born of a ery 
that had broken over night from the young wife's lips. 

‘‘Is he dead? Have I driven him to that 2” she cried, 
wringing her hands as she roamed from room to room, in the 
desperate hope of finding her husband somewhere in the 
house. ‘“‘ He was so proud—I knew it. I meant to hurt some 
one, and the insult fell on him. Oh, if I could see him one 
minute—only one minute ; just long enough to tell him how 
sorry Iam! Oh, Uncle Jase! Uncle Jase! go to the river— 
go to the river and search for him there !” 


This wild dread had shaken the old uncle, who went down 


| for a sorry word or two. 
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to the river alone, when all other inquiry was useless, and 
searched for some trace of the young man along its banks, 
shuddering lest he should find them, and so drive his niece 
almost mad. . 

While he was by the river, Orra joined him, possessed by 
the same awful fear. 

‘*Had he seen anything ? Had he examined the banks 
closely ?” she inquired, in hoarse undertones. ‘‘She would 
stay with him. It was getting dark and chilly, but when the 
moon was up they would go down stream together. Perhaps. 
his white face might rise up from the water and kill her at 
once! At any rate, they two would walk there all night.” 

The kind old man was shocked by that pitiful voice and 
dreary face. He strove to give some comfort, and argued, 
strongly, that there was no reason to fear that a young man 
so full of life, so little given to extremes, would take the 
desperate step she dreaded. In a fit of resentment he had 
gone away; but the anger would soon die out. She would 
soon see her husband again, and have a chance to tell him 
how sorry she was. 

Here Orra clung with both hands to the old man’s arm, 


and, bowing her head, sobbed out her passionate regret. 


‘Oh, if he would come back, Uncle Jase—if he would only 
come back !” 

‘*Maybe he is there now, waiting for us,” suggested the- 
old man, who felt the young wife shiver and droop under the 
cold night fog, that was stealing like a funeral vail over the 
water. ‘‘ Anyway, Orra, you had better go home. There is 
no use waiting here. Forbes wasn’t the man to kill himself 
He's mad enough, I hain’t no 
doubt ? but I reckon he'll come sooner or later. Young 
married men do, I notice.” 

Orra lifted her face in the moonlight, and, wiping her 
tears, tried to smile. 

**Do you think so, Uncle Jase—do you really think so?” 

“‘T really think there is no sort of use looking for him 
here, Orra.” 

While the old man spoke he drew the shivering young 
creature close to his side and led her home. 

Orra went into the family room. The fires had burned 
down to ashes on the hearth, and a pair of long-wicked 
candles burned dimly on the little round stand, filling every 
corner with shadows. 

She stood a moment by the door, cast a wild, yearning 
look around; then, drawing a deep breath, that ended in a 
moan like that of some wounded creature, crept upstairs. 

Uncle Jase was wrong. Frederick Forbes did not come 


. } . ° . 
with nameless dread, heavy-eyed, | back to the farmhouse in a few days, nor did any message 


reach his wife, who never heard a step on the walk or a gate 
| shut that she did not gasp for breath, and listen, while bitter 
| disappointment settled back upon her heart. 

Nothing but the wonderful vitality of her nature kept her 
from a sick bed. As it was, she drooped, grew pale, and suf- 
fered in proud, dreary silence, avoiding her neighbors, 
shrinking from their sympathy and censure alike, and 
guarding the secret of her agony well. 

Of course the whole town was full of wonder, gossip, and 
condemnation. Spinning-wheels were carried from house to 
house with portentous ostentation. Women went to and fro 
with knitting-sheaths at their sides, and balls of mixed yarn 
| in their work-lags, from which long steel needles, as sharp 
| as their own tongues, protruded. 

For weeks and weeks various little parties of tea-drinkers 
gathered at some house to discuss the news that never came, 
and conjecture causes for which no explanation could be 
obtained from the farmhouse. They knew that young 
Forbes had left his house, but why or how no one could 
ever learn. 

| Foremost and most assiduous of these gossipers was Mrs. 
‘ Deacon Haynes, -vho looked upon the desolate loneliness 
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that had fallen upon Orra as a judgment for her light ways, 
and held her up as a solemn example to her own children. 


The poor young wife knew all this, and bore up under it 


with marvellous dignity. She neither sought nor accepted 
sympathy—gave no sign to her enemies of the pain that lay 
forever close to her heart, or of the half-desperate hope that 
kept her alive. 


Thus time wore on, and the enforced widowhood of Orra | 


Forbes had dragged two years out of her young life. The 
melancholy days had come again. The second Thank- 
giving was at hand—the gloomiest time of all the year to 
her, for then memory became vivid and hope sickened in 
her bosom. One of these evenings Uncle Jase came in from 
the village, and found her sitting in a gloom of firelight, 
drooping under her memories like a wounded bird. 

“You are thinking of him,” said the kind old man, 
drawing his chair close to hers, and patting her little hand, 
as if it were a flower he was afraid of crushing. 

“Yes,” she said, with the sweet, patient smile that had 
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was my fault; I never could see any wrong in you, so went 
on like a blind old idiot till I brought you this.” 
Uncle Jase’s voice shook, and slow tears crept into his 
eyes, tears that wounded Orra worse than her own pain. 
“‘There it is again, I never can be good. It’s just like 
me to heap all the blame on you, the best, the dearest—oh ! 


| Uncle Jase, don’t believe a word I said; no one spoiled me. 


It was my own haughtiness; no one is to blame but 
myself.” 

**Yes, there is one other to blame,” snapped a voice from 
the door, which Delia had opened. ‘I for one! Who ever 
learned you to go about scolding like a hailstorm, when 
there was any extra work to do? Why, me—me; nobody 
on ‘arth but me! Who went blounging about the kitchen 
when things didn’t go to suit her? Why, me! Washing 
dishes in the best milk pan, and setting sich examples daily 
before a smart young gal, that was sure to ketch ’em up as 
turkeys gobble corn. Speaking of turkeys, Uncle Jase, I 
just came in to say that this ‘ere funeral has been kept up 


THE SATIN BOWER BIRD.—SEE PAGE 319. 


become habitual to her of late, ‘I was wondering if he ever 
would come back. It seems very cruel that he should leave 
me 80, without even a word; but perhaps it was all for my 
good. I never might have taken time to think how over- 
bearing I was, if he had forgiven me easily. You think he 
will come back, Uncle Jase ?” 

The old man looked tenderly down into the sweet, wan 
face as piteously uplifted to his. It was greatly changed; 
the expression had deepened, and it had gained in delicacy 
all that it had lost in bloom. 

‘*“Of course he will come back, Orra; no doubt of that. 
Fred isn’t no sort of a man to stay mad out of reason; yet, 
I must say, it’s unfeelin’ in him to keep it up so long.” 

Here Orra broke into a flash of her old spirit. 

**No, no, uncle, not unfeeling but just. I begin to think 
kindly—just. I only wonder he could have lived with me 
so long, going on as I did; but it was your fault, Uncle 
Jase—yours and Delia. You had no business to pet me 
so much.” 

“TI know, I know,” answered the old man. ‘In course it 


too long. Two Thanksgivings gone, and not an extra bite 
took on these premises. Now, day after to-morrow is 
Thanksgiving Day, and we're bound to have a dinner 
worth while. I just came in to say that there must be 
six chickens brought in early inthe morning. That young 
gobbler has carried his red comb long enough. He'll look 
well on the kitchen table, so send him along by the legs.” 

Delia was interrupted by a burst of passionate sobs. Orra 
had thrown her arms around Uncle Jase’s neck and clung 
to him. 

‘What on ‘arth is the matter now ?” d2manded the help. 
“T didn’t mean to hurt your feelings, nor nothin’. What 
have I done?” 

‘‘ Nothing—nothing, Delia; only, only —never mind 
about me. You want the dinner got, and I felt foolish 
about it, that is just the selfish creature I am.” 

“‘Tt’s no such thing,” snapped Delia; ‘‘ never had a sel- 
fish bone in your body; but it’s my belief that a good dinner, 
with nobody but us, and maybe Mrs. Hutchenson and the 
boys—but that’s just as you like.” 
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GRANDMAMMA'S BIRTHDAY.—SEE PAGE 319. 


“Not just yet; we will have the dinner all by ourselves | ‘‘ Yes, Delia ; I will help.” 

this once,” said Orra, hushing her sobs and trying to smile. | ‘‘ And go to meeting Thanksgiving morning ?” 

** We will get up early and see to the cooking.” Orra hesitated an instant, then turned to Uncle Jase. 
“Will you help?” demanded Delia, flushing red with | ‘ Yes, uncle, we will go to meeting together.” 

surpr.se. Delia went out, wiping her eyes with a corner of 


apron. The old man drew Orra closer to him and kissed 
her tenderly. Then her sobs broke forth again and her 
slight form shook in the clasp of his arms. 

** Oh, uncle, it is so hard, so hard! How can I bear it ? 
Two years—two whole years.” 

The poor young thing wiped her eyes, resolutely, at last, 
and placing a hand on each of his shoulders, looked wistfully 
into his honest eyes. 

“‘Oh, Uncle Jase, I am trying so hard to be good! Have 


you any hope—or are you saying he is sure to come back to | 


pacify me ?” 

“If he would only just look in here now, all creation 
couldn't keep him away,” said the old man, with tears in his 
eyes. ‘“‘Come back? Of course he will. I only wonder he 
could find it in his heart to stay so long.” 

“Uncle, kiss me again. Do you know, I rather seem to 
like having a dinner, and—yes, I think I don’t much mind 
going to meeting with you.” 

“There, now, good-night. 
morning.” 

Orra was up just as the golden sun of a fine Indian Sum- 
mer day glinted through the curtains of her window. For 
the first time in two years, she went to work in her own 
kitchen. Delia was in a splendid humor, and the prepara- 
tions for the old-fashioned feast went on quietly enough. 
Now and then Orra faltered in her work, and fell into 
thought. Sometimes tears would gather into her beautiful 
eyes, and a deep, long breath stir her bosom; but she gave 
no other sign of the tender grief which this occupation 
brought upon her. 


Delia saw it all, but said nothing. When the tears came | 


thick and fast, she would need help about the mince-pies, 
or take counsel regarding the pound-cake, At last every- 
thing was ready for the oven, which had been allowed to 
burn down a little too low. 

* Just you cut one of your purtyest brake-leaves into the 
middle of this crust, and pinch it in a border round the 
plate, while I run out for some more wood. We're going to 
have a baking worth while,” said Delia, pushing a half- 
finished pie toward her young mistress. 

With this, Delia took her bonnet from its peg, and was 
trying it on, when the back-door opened, and a man ap- 
peared, so strangely, so suddenly, that she was struck 
almost dumb. 

Orra was busy ornamenting the pie-crust, and did not 
look up ; so Frederick Forbes walked quietly to the hearth, 
laid down his burden, and said, in the most natural way 
possible : ** My dear, I have brought your oven-wood !” 


Cuarrer V. 


RRA and her husband were sitting 
together at the chamber window, 
behind the white lilac - trees, on 
which a few leaves still shivered. 


» you—keep angry with me so 
long ?” she questioned, looking at 
him through her happy tears. I 
was so sorry, before you could have 
got out of sight!” 


Ss “TI did not keep anger, Orra; before I had | 


gone five miles all that was over. But your 


of the future. I could not endure the idle 
life you had arranged for me. 


been a mistake—as to time, not in itself—dear. It was 


cowardly when I took upon myself the pleasures of a hus- | 


band without its duties. You did not know it, but I had 
studied medicine a year before we met. I resolved to com- 
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I will be up early in the | 


“*Oh, how could you—how could | 


saucy outburst filled me with grave thoughts | 


I saw that our marriage had | 


plete those studies, and fit myself for an independent, useful 
life before we met again.” 

‘But why not write tome? Why not tell me ?” 

“‘ Because you would never have consented to the neces- 
sary separation—because I loved you so dearly that it was 
impossible to give myself up to hard study while you were 
| near to attract me from it. Besides, Orra, I thought of all 

that was growing up between us, and felt that solitude and 
| thought might benefit you.” 

**Oh, Frederick, it was a hard lesson !” 

““Yes—for both of us; but we are still young, still love 
each other, and these two years have not been lost. I left 
you a proud, saucy girl ; I find you——” 

“‘ Well, darling, how do you find me ?” 

‘“* The prettiest, sweetest, and best little woman in all Con- 
necticut. That is what I find you, Orra.” 

** And you ?” 

“Oh, I am an M.D., with a diploma on parchment, a 
year’s hospital practice, and a splendid pair of new saddle- 
bags stuffed full of medicine. In my vest-pocket you will 
find a lancet, and, the very first thing to-morrow morning, 
I want you to make twenty yards or so of bandages. Next 
week we will have a brass plate on the front-door where 
| your father’s was taken off, and you must begin business 
| by calling me ‘ Dr. Forbes,‘ whenever you can crowd the 
dignity in.” 
| Orra shook her head. 

**Ts that all I can do ?” 
| “No;I had forgotten. If you have a good, steady horse 
| in the barn, that -won’t be frightened when I fling the 
saldle-bags over him, my outfit will be complete. Have 
you a useful animal of this sort, wife ?” 

Orra threw back her head, and her old sweet, ringing 
laugh sounded through the room. 

“Oh, Fred, howfunny you will look riding down between 
| the poplars sitting on a pair of saddlebags !” 

“ Exactly, my dear, and the very first patient I expect will 
be Mrs. Deacon Haynes, who will be taken ill with aston- 
ishment and spite when she sees us come into meeting 
together.” 

“Poor woman! I really think she will. It almost killed 
| her when, with all her spying and questioning, she never 
could find out why you went or where you had gone.” 

‘*Then you gave no information ?” 

‘*No, I would have died first.” 

‘* Wise little woman. But Uncle Jase ?” 

‘You know Uncle Jase—he has listened and smiled, and 
told nothing.” 

“*But Delia ?” 

Orra shook her head, and made a vain effort to look 
grave. 

‘Fred, I am afraid Delia is just a little crafty. Would 
| you believe it? She has a brother in New York, and, after 
| you left, all his letters came directed to me, inclosing one to 
' her. Do you understand that ?” 

Doctor Forbes shook his head, and Orra explained : 

“Of course they kept asking at the post office if any 
letters came from you.” 

“Oh, ho! I understand. Letters did come ?” 

Orra nodded her head. 

“Yes, postmarked New York, I should never have 
thought of it. But Delia—you have no idea how bright 
| she can be where I am concerned—I really don’t know the 
stories about your coming home every month or two that 
she has told.” 

The doctor laughed heartily, then managed to get out a 
question. 

“Orra, suppose we give Delia a first-class silk dress for 
her Thanksgiving? I have one in my trunk, when it comes 
up from the stage-house.” 


‘‘Have you? That is splendid.” 

“« And, Orra, if you will just take a peep through the lilac- | 
bushes perhaps you will observe that the people are going 
into the meeting-house.” 

‘Are they ? Dear me, how the time flies !” 

During the next ten minutes there was the brightest and | 
happiest face you ever saw peeping into the looking-glass, | 
and darting away again to the window. 

At last a prettily-gloved hand was laid on the doctor's | 
shoulder, and a happy voice said : 

‘‘Here, sir—I am ready. Hurry, hurry! Uncle Jesse is | 
waiting on the doorstep. I promised to go with him, and 
he remembers.” 

Down the stairs this young couple hurried, scattering 
happiness around them like sunshine as they went. On the 
doorstep Orra put her hand on the young doctor’s arm, 
looked smilingly around to make sure that Uncle Jase was | 
on the other side, and, thus escorted, walked gravely toward 
the old meeting house, the proudest and happiest creature, 
I venture to say, that ever entered that building. 


THE SATIN BOWER BIRD. 


Tus beautiful and remarkable bird is found in many parts | 
of New South Wales, and although it is by no means un- 
common, it is so cautious in the concealment of its home, 
that even the hawk-eyed natives seem never to have discov- 
ered its nest. Perhaps they may be actuated by some 
superstitions reverence for the bird, and have therefore | 
feigned ignorance of its residence, for it is well known that 
the voracious native, who will eat almost anything which is 
not poisonous and will yield to his sharp and powerful teeth | 
has in many portions of the country so great an awe for this 

bird that he will never kill it. | 

The chief peculiarity for which this bird is famous is a | 
kind of bower or arbor, which it constructs from twigs in a | 
manner almost unique among the feathered tribes. 

The form of this bower may be seen in the illustration, 
and the mode of construction, together with the use to 
which the bird puts the building, may be learned from Mr. 
Gould's account : 

‘On visiting the cedar bushes of the Liverpool range I 
discovered several of these bowers or playing-places. They 
are usually placed under the shelter of the branches of some 
overhanging tree in the most retired part of the forest ; they 
differ considerably in size, some being larger while others 
are considerably smaller. The base consists of an exterior 
and rather convex platform of sticks, firmly interwoven, on 
the centre of which the bower itself is built. This, like the 
platform on which it is placed, and with which it is inter- 


the bower ; the materials are so placed that the forks of the 
twigs are always presented outwards, by which arrangement 
not the slightest obstruction is offered to the passage of the 
birds. 


‘For what purpose these curious bowers are made is not 


a nest, but as a place of resort for many individuals of both 
sexes, who, when there assembled, run through and round 
the bower in a sportive and playful manner, and that so fre- 
quently that it is seldom entirely deserted. 

‘The interest of this curious bower is much enhanced by 
the manner in which it is decorated, at and near the en- 
trance, with the most gaily-colored articles that can be col- 


woven, is formed of sticks and twigs, being so arranged as | 
to curve inward and nearly meet at the top in the interior of | 
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| thrive well. 


yet perhaps fully understood ; they are certainly not used as | 
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, trance. The propensity of these birds to fly off with any 


attractive object is so well known, that the blacks always 
search the runs for any missing article.” 

So persevering are these birds in carrying off anything 
that may strike their fancy, that they have been known to 
steal a stone tomahawk, some blue cotton rags, and an old 
tobacco-pipe. 

The satin bower bird bears confinement well, and although 
it will not breed in captivity, it is very industrious in build- 
ing bowers for recreation. 

The food of this bird seems to consist chiefly of fruit and 
berries, as the stomachs of several specimens were found to 
contain nothing but vegetable remains. Those which are 
caged in Australia are fed upon rice, fruit, moistened bread, 
and a very little meat at intervals—a diet on which they 
It is rather a gregarious bird, assembling in 
flocks led by a few adult males in their full plumage, and a 
great number of young males and females. They are said 
to migrate from Murrumbidgee in the Summer and to return 
in the Autumn. 

The plumage of the adult male is a very glossy satinlike 
purple, so deep as to appear black in a faint light, but the 
young males and females are almost entirely of an olive- 
green. 


GRANDMAMMA’S BIRTHDAY. 


'Tis grandmamma’s birthday, and al cluster round her- 
Her dauyhter, her son, and the little ones twain; 
“Many happy returns of the day,” they all wish her, 
All are lovingly bound in affection’s sweet chain 
The fair chubby child Lrings a rich blooming noseguy, 
And dear, very dear, is the offering, I wis; 
Grandma clasps to her heart both the child and the flow'rets, 
And the distance of years is bridged o'er with a kiss 


WEIGHING THE DonkeEY. 


'HERE were ten children of the 
name of Hington. The eldest was 
thirteen years old, and his name 

was Alfred. The youngest was called 

Baby ; she was only one year and 

four months of age. Then there 

were Polly, Herbert, Susie, Nanny, 
and Georgy, with three more, whose 
names I cannot think of now. The 
littke Hingtons sang very prettily 

not Baby, of course, she could only 
laugh and crow. So at Christmas they gave a concert, and 
sold their tickets at three cents each to their aunts, uncles, 
and cousins. Their mamma played the piano for them, 
and they all sang together pretty songs and simple glees ; 
even Susie, who was scarcely as high as the table, helped 

with her little voice. You will like to know what they did 

with the money they got for their tickets, but I do not 

think you would ever guegs, so [ had better tell you at 
once — they wanted to buy a donkey. Their papa and 
mamma said they might keep one if they liked to buy it 

with their own money; so to get the donkey they gave a 

| concert, and a few days after their music-party the donkey 

| was bought and brought home. You can fancy how very 
pleased the little Hingtons were when Herbert and Alfred 
led the donkey up and down the walk before the house, 
| and mamma, and nurse, and baby, came out to look at him. 
The donkey was called ‘‘ Bumble ’—a funny name, was it 


lected, such as the blue tail feathers of the Rose-hill and 
Lory parrots, bleached bones, the shells of snails, ete. Some 
of the feathers are stuck in among the twigs, while others, 
with the bones and shells, are strewed about near the en- 


not? He had a long mane nearly black, and a nice thick 
coat of hair of a dark-brown color, and when the boys spoke 
to him he would look at them,as if he wished to tell them 
that he would be very good if they were very kind to him. 


= ee eee ee ee 
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Bumble was to live in the stable behind Mr. Hington’s | Georgy, and two or three more of the children, took Bum- 


house, and for three or four days after he came to the little | ble down to their papa’s warehouses in the city, their mam- 
Hingtons nurse had hard work to keep the children out of | ma having given them leave to go there. I do not think 
the stable, they did so beg to be let go and see Bumble. | their mamma would have let them go by themselves if she 
They saved bits of apple and apple-paring for him, and | had known what they were wanting to do—not that it was 
Alfred and Uerbert hunted for thistles, and when Bumble | anything wrong, but I am sure she would have been afraid 
heard their footsteps he began pushing at the door to get it | lest they should get hurt. You know the little Hingtons 


open, for he knew his little friends had something nice to 
give him, and he would take what they had brought very 
gently out of their hands. But though Bumble was so 
quiet and tame, he had a temper like most donkeys, and 
tried"to get his own way, as you will hear. 

One day Alfred’s cousin lent him his saddle that he might 
have a long ride, and Alfred’s papa and mamma said he 
might go to a village near. 
good temper, 2t a trot or gallop, as he liked best, and 
Alfred thought that there never was such a donkey as 
Bumble, when all at once Bumble saw something or other 
in the hedge, and stopped 
to look at it. Then he push- 
el his nose into the grass, 
and began eating as if he 
had not been fed all day, 
and move from the hedge 
he would not. Alfred coaxed 
him with : ‘Go on, Bumble, 
dear old Bumble, go on,” 
but Bumble did not heed. 

Then he scolded him, say- 
ing : ** Naughty Bumble ; bad 
sumble, are you not ashamed 
of yourself?” but Bumble 
did not care. 

Then Alfred gave him two 
or three kicks and blows, for | 
he hada little stick with 
him; but Bumble only held 
up his head for a minute, 
and looked at Alfred, as 
much as to say: “Oh, that 
does not hurt me!” and 
then he began eating again. 

Poor Alfred did not know 
what to do; he did not like 
to get off the donkey, lest he 
should not let him get on 
him again, so there he had 
to sit close to the thorny 
hedge, whilst Bumble turned 
over the weeds growing on 
the bank, and ate what he 
chose. 

After sitting until he was tired, Alfred sawa boy coming, 
und when he came near enough for Alfred to talk to him, 
Alfred told him he would give him a cent if he would make 
Bumble go on. The boy was pleased to get a cent, so he 


3umble went off in a very | 


WEIGHING THE DONKEY. 


had bought their donkey, and had named their donkey, and 
their next wish was to weigh their donkey. 
At their papa’s warehouses were very large scales for 


weighing wool, and into one of these scales they wished to 


get Bumble, but that was not an easy task, for you know 
Bumble had a strong will of his own, as he showed the 
afternoon Alfred rode him. After a great deal of talking, 
Alfred and Herbert tied a pocket handkerchief over Bum- 


| ble’s eyes, and then they set a small plank of wood, which 


they placed on the scale, with one end on the ground. Then 
they led Bumble to the plank, one of the little ones walking 
before him, holding a par- 
snip to his nose. Bumble 
was very fond of parsnips ; 
so, when he smelt the par- 
snips, he walked very quietly 
up into the scale, the little 
one going before him, and 
Herbert and Alfred, and the 
other big children standing 
on each side of the plank. 
It must have looked very 
funny to see a donkey with 
a handkerchief over his eyes, 
and alittle child going before 
him, hold a ’parsnip to his 
nose. When Bumble was in 
the scale Georgy jumped out 
of it, and what do you think 
Bumble weighed? Why, 
two hundred and sixty 
pounds. Was he not a heavy 
donkey ? 

Of course George let 
Bumble have the parsnip to 
eat when he was in the scale ; 
and when they had weighed 
him he tempted him to walk 
out of it with another. I do 
not. know whether Bumble 
liked being blinded ; but, if 
| he did not, he kept good and 

quiet for the sake of the 
' parsnips ; and as soon as his 

eyes were uncovered began 
poking his nose into George's basket to see if he had any 
more forhim. You will be glad to hear that Bumble is get- 
ting over his bad temper, and does what his young masters 
and mistresses want ; he walks or runs just asthey wish him, 


took the bridle and led the donkey out into the road; and | and follows them about like a dog. Iam afraid they are so 


after a good deal of shouting, Bumble took to his heels, and 


rest of the afternoon; when, just as Alfred thought they 
should soon be at the village, Bumble turned round with his 


face toward home, and set off, never stopping until he got | 


to the stable door. I think it was very naughty of Bumble 


to serve Alfred such a trick, do not you? The next time | 


Alfred's cousin lends the saddle Herbert and Georgy are 
going with him, and they will take it in turn to ride, so if 


Bumble does not go the way they want him to, he will get a 


caning, and I am sure he will deserve it ; what do you think ? 
A little while ago Alfred, and Herbert, and Nanny, and 


| fond of him that they will give him too much to eat, and 
went off as fast as he conld go. Bumble did not stop fora | 
long time, but trotted on, as if he intended to be good the | 


then he will get too fat to run. 

I hope if any of you, my little readers, are self-willed, you 
will think of Bumble. Bumble got over his haughty temper, 
though he could not think as you can; he loved his little 
friends, and tried to please them, and then they were kind to 
him and made him happy. Neither children nor animals 
can be happy doing wrong. Bumble could not, no more 
can you; and you are not like Bumble, for God has given 
you the power to think and talk, so that you can ask what 
you ought to do if you are not quite sure about it. If you 
would be happy, you must try to please others, and then 
they will love and try to please you. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. PETER'S CHURCH AT ROME, 


THE PINK COUNTESS. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER, 


Cuarter IX. 
THE PINK COUNTESS IN ST. PETER’S. 


Mvnrrerra did not enter St. Peter’s the first day, as do 
most travelers. He only went alone and stood before it. 
Nor did he enter the second day, nor the third, nor the 
fourth. No, not for many days. 
had been to him a sort of Mecca. 
now; he feared almost to enter it. 
the Campagna. 
tions from the mountains of Tivoli twenty miles away. He 
looked down on the great dome from Monte Mario, and felt 
for a long time content to remain without. 

At last he entered—and was disappointed. 
a small affair after all. He had expected too much. 

The walls and columns were hung in red, for it was a festal 
day, and the effect was anything but grand. The place was 
black with people moving through and through, and there 
was a sound of voices as if it were a second Babel. 
walked to the further end. It was like walking to church 
from your country seat. The place began to look more as 
he had expected to find it. He walked back towards the 
great leather apron. 


He hovered about it 
He looked at it from 


Murietta was a devout Christian, and had dipped his | 


fingers in the bowl of holy water which is supported by 
reclining cherubs against the pillars to the right and left as 
you enter. These cherubs at first sight seemed to be no 
bigger than your hand. 
they began to grow and expand, and expand and grow, till 
they grew to be larger than a grown man. 
He walked back and stood beneath the dome. 
Vol. L., No. 3—21. 


This magnificent temple | 


He admired its symmetry and airy propor- | 


It seemed but | 


He | 


Now, as he looked at them again, | 


The people went and came, poured past, talked loud, knelt 
| and prayed in silence, stood up and prayed aloud, or ad- 
mired, or condemned, or disparaged. There were at least a 
hundred voices singing to the left, and many deep-throate 
instruments filled the place with melody. 

‘*Do you see the angel that holds the pen ?” said one man 
with an eye-glass and long whiskers and black clothes, and a 
red-covered guide-book in his hand. 

Another man—a tall, lean, hungry-looking man, with a 
mournful face and athreadbare coat, with an umbrella under 
his arm—took off his spectacles, rubbed them, looked up, 
and then from under his spectacles, said, ‘‘ Do you see that 
| pen in the hand of the angel away up yonder at the base of 
the dome ?” . 

“Yes,” said a tall bony woman in gold-rimmed glasses. 

The spectacles came down; the long neck relaxed ; the 
long, lean figure that had reached and tiptoed and towered 
up above the crowd, came down; an umbrella went up, 
jammed tight up under the arm like an arrow in rest, and 
the bow bent as if it was about to shoot. 

‘* Well, that pen looks just precisely the size of an ordin- 
ary goose-quill, in an ordinary hand, does it not ?” 

‘Yes, doctor, yes,” answered the tall, thin special corre 
spondent, stretching her long neck up and above the mass 
| of the people. 

‘* Well,” answered the doctor and missionary of Naples, as 
he shot his arrow down into the floor and sprang up like a 
bow let loose, ‘‘ well, that pen is just fifteen feet long, fifteen 
feet long! Just think of it! fifteen feet long!” and at every 
emphatic “‘ fifteen ” he shot his catapult against the floor till 
it trembled with the concussion. 

‘Such, madam, is St. Peter’s! You see a column here 
that does not look so big after all. Good. Look at the 
man beside it: he does not stand knee-high to the statue 
there that only looks to be life-size. Ah, my friend! 
| delighted to see you.” 
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The doctor had canght sight of Murietta, who had been 
thrown by the tide of people at his elbow. 

**Ah, so delighted to see you!” The umbrella went up, 
and the tombstone face, with its weeping willows, came 
down, but not so far down as of old. And then the face 
did not look so much like a monument as it did before. 
The doctor had evidently been having some good fortune. 
The man had been dining; the new moon was filling up ; 
the bow was a little stiff; even the umbrella did not seem so 
long and lean as before; it seemed to have got some meat 
on its ribs as well as the doctor. 


If you want a man to bow right well leave him a little 


hungry ; don't let him be too fat; that will make him stiff. 
The politest man in the world, in the matter of bows at 
least, is a man who wants a dinner. Perhaps that is why 
certain Italian and French adventurers are so very civil. 

The umbrella shot down ; the tombstone shot up; and the 
doctor again addressed himself to the special correspondent. 

The music rose and rolled and sounded through the vast 
edifice, and then came softly back and died away as other 
notes followed, as wave follows wave upon the beach. The 
priests were passing here and there with lighted candles. 
A thousand people moved here and there with red books 
held up before them, and they read aloud as they walked, 
and looked up and about, and wondered and uttered exclam- 
ations as they went. 

There were figures, men and women, who ran against each 
other, and talked in loud, harsh tones; they held these red- 
covered books up before them as if they had been a sort of 
lamp to their feet. 

The artist wearied of this. To him it was revolting. 
Here were all things that ought to inspire devotion—that 
did inspire devotion in the Latin. In the Saxon it seemed 
to excite something half akin to contempt. 

“Do you see those mighty twisted columns of bronze 
that support the canopy above the sacred relics, and the 
eternal lamps that lead down to the vault?” said one. 
*“* Well, those columns are made of the melted doors of 
the Pantheon.” 

‘“‘Ah, yes,” answered another, reading aloud from the 
guide-book as he bumped up against a fat man who was 
also reading aloud ; ‘ah, yes, and this floor, the very floor 
of St. Peter's, was plundered from the baths of Caracalla.” 

Murietta had turned to go away and find the quiet of the 
great piazza. His mind was sad, fevered, excited. He had 
been thinking again of his ideal. Even now, as he walked 
towards the great leathern doors that kept constantly thun- 
dering their protest against the rude crowd that pushed and 
rushed, and went and came, he shook his hair as if to shake 
off this confusion and sacrilegious tumult. And then he 
sighed, and said, ‘‘I scattered roses in her path as she rode 
that morning up the fiery mountain. But then in the dusk 
by the sea she turned her face away, and she did not answer 
me.” 

He moved on towards the door, with his head held down 
and his hat in his hand. 

There were a thousand people — peasants, princes, mer- 
chants, pirates, brigands, priests, all kinds and all classes— 
kneeling before and praying to the statue of St. Peter. 

The doctor had got the point of his umbrella in be- 
tween the toes of a cherub weeping at a tomb, and was 
trying to split them off as a relic of St. Peter's. The passing 
stranger smiled at his efforts; but one good Samaritan from 
his own country came slyly up to him, slipped a hammer 
into his hand, and then as the organ pealed its deepest 
surge, he struck the little cherub on its marble toes with all 
his might, and the burglary was accomplished. 

Murietta passed on towards the door disgusted. There 
was now a row of people standing before the figure of St. 
Peter ; they were waiting their turn to kiss his sacred toes. 
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, A devotee would step up to the toe, which is—or was before 
it was so much worn away by pious lips—set out a little way 
over the pedestal, and leaning, would wipe or hastily dust 
the toe with his handkerchief, and then touching the toe 
with his lips, would bend the head a little more and touch 
the foot with his forehead ; then he would wipe the toe as 
he passed on, for the man or woman, the prince or peasant, 
who was waiting his turn behind him. 

There were mothers with their little children. They had 
in some cases borne these children on their backs, hundreds 
of miles from out the mountains all the way to Rome on 
foot, only to tonch their little lips to this sacred toe of 
St. Peter, and thus secure and ensure an entrance into 
heaven. Sometimes a devotee would tiptoe up, reach over, 
and kiss the other foot ; but as a rule they were content to 
touch the one which stood reached out and on a level with 
the lip. 

Our artist turned to look at this as he passed. 
had a meaning and a beauty. "Iwas Faith, and Hope, and 
Charity. A prince of the north was kneeling now, and with 
him was a bishop from South America, and an ex-king. 
They were gorgeously dressed, and were very pious and 
very penitent. As they approached to kiss the sacred toe, 
the crowd gave way, the peasants stepped back and left an 
open space and the place free to the pious pilgrims who had 
come so far to invoke the pity of St. Peter. 

But there was one who did not give way. She stood 
close up to the statue. She lifted up her face and looked, 
with her gold spectacles, right into the face of St. Peter. 
Then dipping into her pocket, she fumbled among guide- 
books, note-books, maps, relics, and antiquities, and she 
brought forth a little carpenter’s rule, and calmly proceeded 
to measure the foot of St. Peter, as if to calculate how 
much of it had been kissed away. 

Perhaps the ex-king thought this singular instrument in 
the hands of this singular wom in was a kind of cross, or 
sacred symbol of worship. At all events, he bowed his 
head and reached his lips as the woman laid her rale along 
the foot and measured to the toe. 

The lips of the ex-king touched and kissed the brass end 
of the carpenter’s rule held in the land of the ex-school- 
mistress of Connecticut. 

Extremes meet. The world is round. 

Murietta had almost reached the door when the great 
leathern apron that hung across it fluttered aud thundered 
louder than before. 

He started back and stood leaning, almost falling, against 
the feet of the cherub that supports the bowl of holy water. 

The beautiful Countess Edna, the lady in pink, had 
entered, and was standing there, with her great brown 
eyes wide open, and wandering in a sort of dreamy wonder 
about her. 

How beautiful she was! Ah, how more than beautiful! 
The rose and sea-shell color of her face and neck, the soft 
baby complexion, the sweet surprise on her face, the old 
expression of inquiry and longing, the lips pushed out and 
pouting full and as longing for love, the mouth half opened 
as if to ask you the way into some great brave heart where 
she could enter in and sit down and rest 
sacred temple. 

She stood there like a fluttered bird. Her maid was near 
her. A man stood behind her. Murietta did not move. 
He did not dare to move for fear d€ disturbing the vision 
before him. He had thirsted for this sight all his life. It 
had been to him an ideal that he had despaired to see. 
It had never taken any real shape in his mind. Unlike 
Annette, he could never have painted this woman before he 
sawher. But now that he saw her standing thus, in this 


To him it 


as in some 


new light, he knew that he had seen her away down deep in 
' the well of his soul, even from his cradle up. 


She stood still as in a dream. Her face now began to 
grow more radiant as the organ rose, and rolled, and died 
away, and swelled again, and a half-smile played over the 
beautiful baby face. The lips whispered as if to things 
unseen. Her soul was like an opening rose. 

Then the organ pealed again, and the woman moved. 
She stepped, she turned, she whirled. Her face was 
beaming, and her eyes were full of a new and uncom- 
mon lustre. 

She whirled as in a dance. Her pink robes trailed and 
swept the glossy marble ; her pink feet shot in and out and 
kept time to the music; and her pretty hands swayed as 
she spun, and whirled, and glided around and around; and 
the diamonds shone on her fingers as the little hands waved 
in the dreamy movement of the waltz. 

Her faithful maid followed her in her giddy dance, and as 
she stopped, radiant, smiling, pushing out her pretty mouth, 
half opening her lips as if to take her breath, she lifted her 
black lace mantle about her, pushed back the golden fold of 
hair that had half fallen about her face, but did not say 
a word. 

People were all a-wonder. 
by the dozen. 


Priests were coming forward 
All this had been done in a moment, but 
it was not a thing to be tolerated or passed over. 

A priest stood before her. 

‘For your poor, father.” 

The priest bowed himself before the lady, took the money 
and melted away into the crowd. ‘ 

Then came another, a sterner and an older priest. She 
looked at him and smiled. 
without a bow. 


She handed him some money. 


He was melted away even 
There was a little consultation among the 
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priests as they stood behind a massive column under the | 


monument of the Queen of Sweden. 

Then three priests, headed by one of dignity and author- 
ity, came to the beautiful Countess Edna as she walked on 
slowly toward the statue of St. Peter. 

The priests moved on in a circuit and came up before her. 

“T have brought you some money,” said this wonderful 
woman in a voice low and soft and sweet as the far-off sound 
of the silver trumpets that are heard no more on the mighty 
dome above the sacred statue which she was approaching. 

She stretched out her hand, smiled, and the angry priests 
were angry no longer, but they, too, melted away and were 
no more seen, 

Murietta had followed her without knowing it. He fol- 
lowed her as he would have followed any other most beau- 
ful thing in all the world. If it had been possible for that 
most beautiful thing to come in anyother form than that of 
woman, he would have followed that also just the same. He 
felt that the beautiful was to him a sort of special property 
to look upon. He knew how very, very few there are in the 
world who know what beauty is. He knew perfectly well 
how rare was perfect beauty. He knew the rareness of this 
occasion, and knew it would never happen again in the world 
to him. Yet he did not know he followed her. If he had 
asked himself where he was standing, and had not taken 


heed to look about him, he would have answered that he | 


was resting still against the chubby little cherub that puffed 
its fat cheeks above the bowl of holy water. 

The lady stopped before the image of St. Peter ; but it 
was evident that her feelings, as she contemplated it, were 
not those of devotion. There was a touch of pity, a touch 
of tenderness, in her face as she saw the poor, ragged, 
ignorant wretches from the fields bow before this image, 
and rise and kiss the cold and unanswering metal. 

A rough hand touched her arm. She started as if she 
had been stung by a snake, and uttered a ery of pain. 


Murietta sprang forward, and almost caught her in his 
arms, 
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crowd close by, ‘I am & man who carries his heart in his 
hand.” The great chin thrust itself in between the lady and 
Murietta, just as she was reaching her hand in grateful 
recognition. 

‘“‘T am a man, sir,” continued the admiral, ‘‘ who carries 
his heart in his hand. You know me to be a blunt but 
honest sailor; and I tell you, candidly, madam, that this 
levity in this holy temple will not do.”’ 

*« My dear, it will not do,” echoed the count, who came in 
behind the admiral. 

The lady was overcome with embarrassment und mortifi- 
cation. 

Then she laughed like an Apennine eascade. 

“What! this holy temple! This great hideous, hollow 
piece of architecture that is only fit to be seen ten miles 
away on the Campagna! This sacred temple built of other 
temples plundered for the purpose—this temple with every 
stone wet with blood and tears wrung from the poor—from 
Christ’s poor!” 

The admiral had taken a book from his pocket, and was 
writing as fast as he could. 

“What are you doing there ?” 

“T am writing down all this, madam 
done and said against the holy religion.” 

“Holy religion! Holy indeed it must be that can harbor 
such monsters as you !”’ 


; all that you have 


She tried to pass as she spoke. The admiral caught her 
by the arm, and wrenched it as he set his teeth with rage. 

The laly screamed with fright and pain. The count 
timidly remonstrated, and the ruftian swore as if he had 
been a pirate. 

A crowd was gathering, and priests came forward. The 
admiral knew too much to create a scene there, and 
fell back. 

“‘Come with me, Murietta,” cried the lady. 

Murietta hesitated. 

‘Tam a man, Murietta, who carries his heart in his hand. 
How do you do? I am your friend, 


believe me. A rough but honest 


How do you do? 
I am your friend. 
sailor.” 

The count, with his old politeness, bowed and smiled as 
was his custom. 

‘*Come,” cried the lady, ‘‘I shall die here. 
breath this atmosphere.” 

**Murietta,” growled the admiral, ‘‘mind what you do; 
this is not your affair.” 

“This is not your affair, Signor Murietta. Please to be 
careful what you do,” said the count as he bowed and smiled 
once more, 

“Will you not come with me? I need you.’ 

‘He will not come, madam,” thundered the admiral. 

“T need you—I need you. Are you a man? Oh! is 
there one man in Rome ?” ‘ 

Murietta was by her side. He took her hand, passed it 
under his arm, and almost lifted her as he elbowed his way 
to the door. 

His face was red and flushed. 
blind with rage. 

‘““Two men against one woman !” 


I cannot 


’ 


He had suddenly grown 


He ground his teeth as 
he said this to himself, and turned on the edge of the crowd 
to look back and see if he was followed. 

He almost wished he had been followed. He would, 
perhaps, have left the lady standing there with her maid 


| beside the bowl of holy water, and—devont Christian as he 


was—would have sprung like a tiger at the throat of her 
enemy. 

They were not followed. The count and admiral were 
perhaps lost in the crowd. Yet, had they truly sought to 


| find the lady in pink, it had certainly been no task to 
‘**T am a man,” thundered a voice that came from out the |! 


find her. 
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He dipped his fingers in the holy water, drew a long 
breath, and his sudden impulse and passion had passed. 

‘* You will pardon me, sir,” the lady begun. ‘ Some time 
I may tell you all. I meant no harm, you see. But when- 
ever I enter St. Peter's, I am always seized with a desire to 
dance. It looks so much like a great ball-room hung ready 
for the dancers. See! how gay ! how bright! how many- 
colored and fantastic! Why, is it not a ball-room ? Do 
you not hear the music playing yonder? Do you not see 
the dancers moving up and down? Why, that old monk 
there in that fustian dress is already drunk with wine, and 
the ball is only just begun !” 

Murietta looked at her in pity. ‘Surely, surely she is 
mad,” he said to himself as he again dipped his fingers in 
the holy water and piously crossed himself and bowed 
his head. 

She suddenly grew very grave. 
devotee. 


“T am by nature a 
I would have made a good Catholic, a good fire- 
worshipper, a good anything that demands a whole and an 
undivided heart. But I will not be led. I will not be blind- 
folded, or at least I will not hold up the scales to my own 
Look here! Do you see this?” 

The peasants were still filing past, bowing before and 
kissing the foot of St. Peter. 

“Is that religion? No! Yes! I will answer for you. 
It is, on the part of the peasant. On the part of the priest, 
who knows better, it is blasphemy. Not one of those poor 
toilers can read. Not one of them knows what the true 
religion is. They are the poorest, the lowest, the most 
miserable beings on earth. And who made them so? The 
men who built St. Peter's. What keeps them so? St. 
Peter's. I would blow St. Peter's to the moon!” 

Murietta was more embarrassed and puzzled than before. 


eyes. 
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They were moving towards the door. He did not answer 
her, but lifted the edge of the great leathern apron, handed 
the priest a few coppers, and the two passed out, followed 
by the maid, and descended to the carriages at the foot of 
the great circular steps. 


Cuartrer X. 


THE COUNTESS AT HOME. 


enter the carriage. Little Sun- 
shine leaned from the carriage as 
they stepped in, and, with his face 
half hidden in his curls, was trying 
to balance a little balloon that had 
hardly made up its mind whether 
to lie down on the ground or rise up 
into the air. 
‘‘Writing it down! writing it 
down !” murmured the lady. ‘‘ They 
are writing down everything I do or say, They are getting 
up evidence to put me in a mad-house, I——” 

She caught the eyes of little Sunshine, reached out her 
hands, took him in her lap, set him down between herself 
and Murietta, and laughing softly, and toying with his hair, 
and adjusting her dress, she made a sign to the maid seated 
before her. The maid pulled a string; the man pushed the 
driver ; the driver drew the lines, and they sped away at a 
sharp trot over the little square paving-stones around the 
end of the great curving colonnade under the Vatican, and 
out through the gate of Saint Angelo. 

Murietta felt certain that now he was to hear a long his- 
tory of domestic warfare, that could only be painful and 
unpleasant. 

She lifted her face, looked up at Monte Mario before them, 
and pointing with her little baby-hand, said : 

“Tt was on that mountain the French first planted the 
cannon which drove Garibaldi from Rome. You see it is the 
highest point within ten miles of the city. It is the key of 
Rome. It is Rome herself. But wonderful as it is to tell, 
Garibaldi had not mounted a single gun. Look at those 
black cedars? Well, we will drive up there some day, and I 
will show you the very tracks of the cannon. You can see 
where those red-mouthed orators stood on the summit of 
the mountain, and talked in unmistakable terms to the dear 
okl city below.” 

‘* What an oversight ig the Liberator !” 

‘Ah, just what you might expect from Garibaldi. Gari- 
baldi you know never was a general. He is only a colonel. 
He can handle a regiment perhaps better than any man 
since Cxwsar. Beyond that, he is beyond his depth. He is, 
however, the next best man in Italy after the king, for he is 
honest and unselfish, and has more political ability than all 
the Mazzinis that have ever been. In fact, do you know, 
that while Garibaldi led his men to battle, that man lay 
hidden away in an old garret in the Jew quarter, trembling 
for his life.” 

** Tt is incredible !” 

‘It is very true, nevertheless.’ 

The lady again played with the long sunny hair that fell 
from the little head leaning on her breast, and there was a 
silence. 

Murietta, who had at first been bored with the fear that 
he should have to listen to a recital of wrongs, now began to 
fear she would not relate her story at all, and tried in a 
desultory sort of way to lead back again to the scene in St. 
Peter's. 

She seemed not to understand the drift of his observa- 
tions, and there was again a silence. 


, 
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They were passing up close to the borders of the Tiber, 
between a long, long avenue of locust-trees, and poplar, and 
chestnut, that almost shut out the light. Men were treading 
wine by the roadside ; women were singing as they gathered 
corn from the yellow shocks, and some peasant minstrels in 
goatskins piped and played as the carriages passed, and 
caught the pennies thrown them as they danced and before 
they touched the ground. 

As they approached Ponto Malo, leading away towards 
Florence, they came upon the field of Mars by the left road- 
side, and close to the banks of the turbid river. 

The field was full of soldiers. Cannon were booming 
against the Sabine hills, and now and then long lines of 
riflemen would wheel to the front, and the rattle of mus- 
ketry would make strange music as it fell in the interrupted 
rests of the cannon fired at the target fixed at the base of 
the mountain. 

The horses stepped gingerly. The Italian servants light- 
ened up as if they took a pride in this mimic battle that was 
going on, and held a little of the old fire that animated men 
when Rome was Rome. 

A little man with a waist and a face like a woman's gal- 
loped by with a handful of followers. His enormous blonde 
moustache—such a big moustache on such a little face !— 
looked as if he wore a coat of fur about his throat. 

“The Crown Prince of Italy,” said the countess. ‘Look 
at that face. Do you fancy those little hands can hold | 
together the unsettled States of Rome when the reins fall | 
from the hands of his great father?” 

Marietta only answered with his eyes. 

“You see, the king is great. He is really great, a wonder- | 
ful man. He is born out of his time. Not in advance of 
his time, understand, but at least a thousand years behind 
it. He is a sort of wild boar. A perfect grizzly bear. He 
has the will and the strength of a lion. If he lives, Italy 
lives; if he dies, Italy is worse off than when under the | 
popes.” 

There was a smell of powder in the air as they passed out 
of the avenue of trees, and turned to the right and passed 
under the tower of Ponto Malo. 

They passed long lines of peasants bearing wood on their 
backs to Rome. Some of these carried loads of cork, some 
had charcoal; some had willows to be woven into baskets. 
Little mules drew little carts loaded with wine for the city, 
and here and there a shepherd in a sheepskin coat, with 
naked legs, led a sheep or a goat to the city to be sold 
and slaughtered. 

Now and then they would meet splendid equipages, on 
their way out to the Parade, or to the grand and pleasant 
drives on the Sabine hills beyond the Tiber. 

At last they drew up close to the great gate of Rome, | 
known as the Porto Populo. Still was the fair lady play- 
ing with the golden hair, and still was she silent on the | 
subject of which Murictta was now most curious to hear 
her speak. 

Perhaps he was a little bit vulgar in his curiosity. He 
was even now ashamed of it, and would not freely admit | 
to himself that just at this time he would give a great 
deal to have her tell him who she was, and by what right 
that great vulgar sailor swore at or even spoke to her 
at all. 

They drove under the great arch with great difficulty. It 
was like going up against the current of a very swift and 
narrow stream, for the people were pouring out in thon- 
sands to walk ia the Borghese or to cross the Tiber, and 
see the soldiers at drill, or the flocks on green hills beyond, 

The Corso was full of people on foot. These people 
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walk in the middle of the street and among the carriages 
with perfect impunity. 


any side-walks at all. They were built for only two classes, 
were these cities of Ituly — the peasant on foot and the 
prince in his carriage. 

Yet this crowd will part as the carriages approach, will 
part and come together, and part again, and flow on gaily, 
pleasantly, laughingly, like a stream of water running 
among the rocks. 

Still the woman in pink was silent. Still her small baby 
hand lifted and toyed with the golden hair that fell in 
sunny folds upon her breast. 

They reached the palace of the Cardinal Bonaparte, and 
Murietta lifted his hat to the palace just opposite and 
across the corso. He kissed his hand in the air to some 
invisible object, and looked as though he really had seen 
a face that he loved. 

The lady looked at him with the old wonder in her wide 
brown eyes, and the color began to come back in her face. 

This palace was the Winter residence of Annette, the one 
Fair Woman. Did the countess then know her? Did she 
by any possibility dream of his love and devotion to 
Annette ? 

Then the color rose to the face of Murietta too, and they 
both looked down in the carriage, and did not look up again 


till they passed the Via Angelo Custoda and drove under an 
arch, and entered a great court and stopped at the bottom of 


great tuffa steps, so wide and low and slanting that you 
might drive a carriage up them. 
“This is my home,” sighed the Countess Edna, “and I 


} am almost afraid to enter it.” 


Marietta began to think now her story will be told. Hoe 
looked at her inquiringly. 


“Yes, I live here, and a sad sort of a life it is. I had 


| rather live alone under a tree. Rather live in a hut, a pea- 


sant’s hut, with but a single grape-vine and my little boy 
about me—than in this great palace in all this gilded 
misery !” 

The artist began to be ashamed of his vulgar curiosity. 


_ He pitied her from the bottom of his heart. She was so 


in earnest, so sad, yet so beautiful, so fashioned for hap- 


| piness, so willing to make others happy around her. 


She did not speak again till they had climbed the steps 
and were standing by the massive doors. 

“T want to say a word or two to you. You will come 
in? If the count is in, or the admiral, you will wait till 
they go, or you will call soon again? I have something 


| to say to you.” 


The little hand trembled like a bird that has just been 


| taken in the toils as it withdrew from his arm. 


“What then does the woman mean ?” thought Murietta. 
‘‘Here she has let all this time go by and not a word has 
she uttered. Now at the last moment, she has some awful 


| secret at the end of her tongue. Was ever such a curious 


thing as woman ?” 
They passed through the ante-camera, hung with old 
arms, implements of the chase and of the field, and old 


_ and ugly busts and aged pictures and moth-eaten tapestry 


on time-stained walls. 

Then a smaller hall, then a great triangular salon, gors- 
eous with all that embellishes the heart of the palace of 
a perfect Italian. Gilt and mosaics everywhere. Pictures, 
frescoes, blood-red carpets, blood-red curtains; vases, 
flowers, fragrant herbs in basketsful ; and about the win- 
dows and in the corners of the great triangular salon, built 
in this shape as a preservative against the evil eye, were 
perfect little forests of all kinds of beautiful and fragrant 
plants in vases. 

The lady passed throngh this and led into an adjoining 
room. This was a round-built scalon, and arched overhead 


| like the heavens and painted blue, with clonds and a moon 
These Italian cities have not, or had not till very lately, ' 


and stars, and looking at it you might have imagined you 
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were in a diminutive world of your own, so perfect was 
the painting of the sky and clouds and twinkling stars. 

Gilt and glass again. Carpets and curtains and forests of 
ferns grouped around against the painted walls of the curious 
little salon. 

‘*Ah, how beautiful!” cried Murietta. ‘‘ And do you not 
think it a beautiful little retreat ? It is beautiful! It is just 
such a house as I shall have—that is, if I ever have a house,” 
hesitated the artist, looking timidly around. ‘Yes, I shall 
have a house just like this room. I will build a house with 
one great big room. Just one room ; that is best. I do not 
want but one room. That is the way the Indians live, and it 
is the best and the warmest and the most friendly way to 
live in the world. You see I would have a fire here.” He 
sprang to the centre of the salon and stamped with his foot. 
‘*Yes, I would have a fire here in the centre, so that we 
could all get around it in a good and friendly way. That is 
as the Indians have it—it is the best way—a sort of wigwam. 
And there,” he pointed up at the top, ‘“‘I would have a hole 

-a hole for the light to come in and the smoke to go out.” 

‘*Hush! Hush, for heaven's sake! They are coming. 
Don’t let them, don’t let him, hear you talk so, They 
will write it all down and put you in a madhouse.”’ 


She ,had come up to the artist, stood close beside him, 


and laid one little hand on his shoulder, and with the other 
had closed his mouth, 

‘‘ Listen, I cannot say more now!” She lifted her finger 
in the air. ‘‘ But there is something going on that is not 
altogether right. 
possible opportunity. In the meantime, promise me—prom- 
ise me solemnly—to return soon.” 

‘“*T promise.” 

Murietta said this sullenly and with a sense of humiliation. 
The excitement had passed away. He felt that he had talked 


wildly to this strange lady and had humiliated himself. | 


What is more, he felt that he had for a moment been dis- 
loyal to his love, to his ideal, to the one fair woman of whom 
he had dreamed all his life. 

It seemed to make no difference to him that his love was 
hopeless at all. He had loved Annette before he saw her. 


He could not help loving her, even after she had scorned | 


him. He had now this day allowed the one woman of his 
life, the one being set up in his heart, to be shaken for a 
moment on her pedestal. He was ashamed of himself. He 


wanted to go up into the mountains and pray, as it were. | 


He wanted to be alone again, and bow down before his idol, 
and make a new covenant to love none but her. 

No, he. would not sit down. 
he shook the beautiful pink lady out of his heart—the lan- 
guid, the moody, the loving beauty—the most worthy, the 


bravest, and the best woman, quite out of his heart—the 


one woman that needed his help, his advice, his moral sup- 
port—and turned on his heel and passed out and down and 
into the streets. 


As he passed the glorious fowatain of Trevi, he threw a | 
handful of French and English coins into the water and 


made a wish. 


That night the artist sat all alone before his canvas till 
the sun rose up and entered in above the Capitoline. 


Then he was not alone, for on his canvas was Annette, | 


looking at him, looking back at him over her shoulder, turn- 
ing from him, passing away. 
Ever she moved before him thus. 


Cuartrer XI. 
THE ROMAN FEVER. 


Morretra looked at his new picture in the new light of 
morning with a singular expression on his worn and weary 
face. He turned it to the light, turned it away, turned it 
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He was tired. He turned, | 
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, Sidewise, turned it in every conceivable way ; still it did 
not please him. Surely it was not the fault of the hand that 
fashioned it, for it was as wonderful in its execution as it was 
sudden. It was such a likeness, such a beautiful, matchless, 


and magnificent face! You could only see the face, and yet 
you could fancy you saw the lady, saw her moving, gliding, 
passing away, turning, looking back over her shoulder, 
but it was a soul of pity, 


earnest, thoughtful, full of soul 

of sympathy, not of love. 

And this it was that tormented the fevered brain of 
Murietta. She was forever turning away from him, not 
scornfully, not suddenly or severely, but sadly, and with a 
face full of pity for him, and that sort of sympathy which 
a great and good soul feels for an inferior one when troubled. 

He had drawn this picture in a state of mind that made 
him almost beyond the reach of responsibility for his acts. 
He had painted this by the dim candle-light, and in a single 
night, and all from memory. Yet he had, from the first 
beginning of that picture, determined to paint quite another 
position and quite another expression. Time and again ho 
had pictured this same face, this same retiring, sorrowful 

| face, looking back at him over her shoulder. If he had 
| painted his ideal woman, the one who had been set up in his 
| heart from the first, it is pretty certain he had painted this 
samo picture, and painted it exactly after this fashion. At 
| least he could now only image her in that way. He tried to 
| recall the time when she had not been turning away from 
him, looking back in a great sympathy—but he could not. 

He turned the picture to the cold, bright sunbeams that 

pitched through the little window down over the Capitoline 
Hill once more, and walked around and around and around, 
and began to talk to himself in a low, quiet way. Then he 
| turned the picture again. This time he smiled and uttered 
| an exclamation of delight. 
The picture, the face was looking at him as if it might 
| return, as if it had stopped in its retreat and would come 
| back and lay its hand on his arm, and talk to him in a low, 
| sweet way, and not be forever turning from him. 

He stepped close to the picture, spoke to it, clasped his 
hands, and looked eagerly in the face, for he thought he 
saw the lips move, and he waited to hear her answer him. 

The door softly opened. ‘Did you call, signor?” He 
turned his head angrily, and beckoned the servant from the 
room. The man was insane with a fever. 

The dream seemed broken. He could not get the face to 
look at him again turn it as he would. His hands were 

| cold; his head was burning; the brain on fire. 

Around and around he moved, and turned the picture in 
every possible light; yet all the time it was passing away, 
| and would come to him no more, 

He caught up a dagger that lay on the little table at his 
side. ‘I have followed you—I have followed you for o 
thousand years. Centuries before I was born it seems to 
| me, I sought to find you out among the millions that mako 
their journey through the chartless seas and touch the stars, 
and land sometimes to rest like birds in flight, but found no 
place where we might rest till now. 

‘* At last we two are on this earth! We two have touched 
| this little grain of dust that rises in the great highway of 
stars from the wheels of Time ; we two together! and yet 
you, after all my years of weary waiting, will turn away and 
come to me no more !” 

He folded his arms, tucked the little blade up under his 
arm, and stood before the picture ; and he looked at it, and 
bowed forward, and he listened, and he seemed to hear it 
speak—to speak to him—to answer back--and to turn to 
him. Yet all the time his brow grew dark, his lips hot, and 
his breathing short and quick. 


Suddenly he sprang erect. He seemed to have heard her 
final answer. 
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The blade was in the air. He struck his foot on the floor, 
and cried : 


‘There, go! go! I command you to go! I curse you—I | 


kill There ! take that and go from out my heart, for you 
have been my bane and death !” 

He struck the dagger through the picture, and, leaving it 
there, staggered on past it through the open door, and fell 
with his face buried in his bed. 

Nothing is so hard for an over-taxed mind to do as 
nothing. 

Murietta all these months past had been attemptings to 
rest. The result was his mind was hard at work, and grew 
more wearied than ever. 

The mind can only rest at work. Lie down to sleep, and 
the more tired you are, the more certain is the soul to take 
strange journeys, and vex you with scenes that you would 
not see. 

Had this artist had the strength and the determination 
while the world abused him, and when he first met Annette, 
to quietly find out some pleasant English village, sit down 
there, picture old cathedrals, lonesome lanes, and stout 
human faces, he had rested at his work and been very well. 
As it was, he traveled. Just as if a man could travel away 
from himself ! 

And now at last, with all this care and with this counter- 
current, this beautiful countess, with her pitiful face and all 
her troubles crossing his path, appealing to him, and then 
his hard life and horrible cell on the shady side of the 
Tarpeian Rock, the miasma blowing in from the Pontine 
marshes, the poisonous air generated in the wretched Jew 
quarter—all these were too much. The artist was mad with 
the Roman fever! 

As he lay there, the beautiful countess, in her strange but 
becoming dress of rose and pink, was before him all the 
time, and pleading to him for help. 

He knew perfectly well, insane as he was with the fever, 
that his own mind now was not over practical and cool. He 
felt that his life and soul were not on a level with the world 
around him, and that in the battle with the world he stood 
at a sore disadvantage. True, he might be above them all ; 
yet to be alone, to be lifted up, is to be made a mark for 
every archer’s arrow. 

If you would have peace, or even make a successful fight, 
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, keep down in the open plain, and on a level with your 
fellows, for that is best. 

He now remembered, more vividly than ever before, his 
old terror of the madhouse. He seemed to see all his 
friends, all the fearless and bold and original men who 
dared speak, live, act, as they believed and for themselves, 
shut up in cells by the great majority who live, act, speak, as 
is prescribed and ordered by society. 

He saw himself persecuted, hunted down, caught, con- 
fined in a damp prison, behind rusty bars, watched by a set 
of imbeciles, pitied by a set of well-regulated philanthropists, 
and he began to cry out in his agony of mind. He half 
awoke. His mind settled in its place a moment. Yet the 
countess, in her warm soft attire of rose and pink, was before 
him still. 

Never had she seemed so near to him before. His own 
stormy seas had thrown him on the sands at her feet. 

He seemed to understand her now. He pictured himself 
as standing in her place. 

He remembered how terrible it had been to him when 
men tried to make him appear insane. Yet he was a man, 
strong enough, well enough, with all the world before him, 
and he was free to choose his time of going and his place 
of retreat. ° 

Sut here was a weak and helpless woman, one who cer- 
tainly had seen nothing at all of the hard side of life, a 
woman with a family, bound by ti@s of man and God to a 
certain person and to a certain form of conduct. And this 
woman, too, was being persecuted by a beast—a sort of 
Caliban and Old Man of the Mountains combined, from 
whom she could not escape. 

He saw all this as she stood before him there, and his 
heart filled full of sympathy. He seemed to stand beside 
her. He saw that their souls stood very near together now 
in their trouble, and he questioned himself why he could 
not reach out his hand to the only one in all the world that 
stood by his side and understood him. 

Then he thought of Annette. He saw her as he had seen 
her ten thousand times. She was still in his heart, the one 
great picture there, the central figure on its walls. But she 
was going away, it seemed to him. She was looking back 
over her shoulder, turning sharp about she seemed to be. 
Yet he had seen her ever thus before. He thought this all 
over, and tried to remember what had happened that morn- 

| ing between them. He was certain he had just been talking 
to her. Even now, as she was turning away, passing out of 
sight, looking back, her lips were half parted. 

Perhaps she had just been saying farewell ! 

| This thought maddened him. He sprang up, shrieked 
aloud, and reached his hands in the air, and then fell back 
moaning in his bed. 


Cuarter XII. 


ON THE PINCIAN HILL, 


How rr rains, and rains, and rains in Rome, when it once 
sets in for the Winter! And there is health in this rain, and 
not altogether because it washes out and cleanses filthy 
| Rome, but it somehow seems to purify the atmosphere in 
'and around Rome, and everywhere up and down the 
| Tiber. 
| The Roman fever, as a rule, is nothing more or less than 
the fever and ague of the Mississippi valley, and the mud 
lakes near Mexico city. A man who has had the ague in the 
United States or Mexico, is very likely to take this fever in 
Rome ; and when he does take it, and after the first bad 
attack of the fever, he will readily see the relation between 
| the two. 
Murietta was almost well again. The fever had gone ; the 
chill had left his bones and flesh sore, as if he had been on 
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ROMAN PEASANTS FLEEING 


along journey ; but his head was clear, and he knew what 
was the matter, and knew perfectly well what to do. 

But how it did rain! The narrow streets of Rome were 
one moving mass of umbrellas. The Tiber came booming 
up through the streets, and flood-wood came down from the 
mountains in great rafts. The river seemed to be banked 
up from the sea. In fact, it was a little sea of itself. 

Murietta had painted no more. He could not or he would 
not touch his brush in all this time that he had sat there in 
his little room over his little stove so like an open pickle-jar 
waiting for the sun. 

The artist had but one conception in his mind. He could 
think of but one thing. Even here in eternal Rome, with 
the flower of his art before him, the best results of all the 
last five centuries, he saw nothing but this one face. He 
would not paint that any more. 

Back behind the door, with a shawl thrown over it by the 
thoughtful and gentle sisters, stood his easel. There was 
but one picture there, in this artist’s studio, the picture of 
Annette, the one fair woman, with a dagger driven to the 
hilt in her heart. 

The sunshine follows the rain in fact as well as in poetry. 
How terribly tired Murietta had grown of playing the her- 
mit! He had hidden away determined to let the world go 
on the other side, go on its own way without him, and let 
him alone. 

It was a little humiliating to this man’s vanity, perhaps, 
to find that the world did go on, just about as well without 
him as with him. In fact, he found that he was not missed 


| 


at all, He began to see that this would be the final end of | 


the story ; that men come and go, and the busy world does 
not trouble its head at all about this man’s loves, or that 
man’s losses, or anything of the kind. 


FROM THE MALARIA OF THE CAMIPAGNA, 


the shadow of the Tarpeian Rock, to see the gay gathering 
of people on the Pincian Hill. He arose and went out. 
Under the north side of the Capitoline Hill, down the Corso, 
up the Via Condotti, to the Spanish Square, and then up 
the grand, wide, tuffa, Spanish steps, the artist took his way, 
glad again to see the faces of men from the strong new 
West. 

He went close up to the house standing at the base of 
these steps to the right, and lifted his hat us he looked in 
through the window where the last sunlight fell on the face 
of the boy-poet, Keats ; and he said as he passed on : 

‘He is gathered to the kings of thought.” 

The sun was spilling all over these hundreds of wide, high, 
splendid Spanish steps, and people were sunning themselves 
here in long rows by the dozen. 

Further up the steps, on « little flat, peasants were playing 
their reed pipes and the tambourine, and men in long hair 
and short breeches, with little dirk knives just visible between 
the waists of their goatskin coats, were.dancing wildly as 
the wind, with pretty peasant girls in very short dresses and 
little tunies and bodices, and striped and tattered shawls 
thrown loose over the arm and flying in the air as they 
danced. 

Never is an Italian half so lively as when at the dance. 
You employ any peasant to do you any service, and watch 
his movements. You will come to think him the dullest, 
stupidest, slowest creature that ever has been born. 
dance, and you will think him about the liveliest. 

A beautiful scene was this. They were dancing their old 
Saturnalia, This was the dance that these people had danced 
under the cork-trees on the Sabine Hills for thousands and 
thousands of years, And here in Rome it stood apart by 
itself. There was nothing like it. 


See him 


There can be no musi¢e 


The artist began to want to see the world once more. The | like this. Nothing can imitate or approach it. No one takes 


sun came out one day in mid-winter, as only an Italian sun 
can—came ot after a long Winter rain ; and the hermit left 


part in these dances but these peasants from the Campagna, 
and they all gather around on these occasions. They stand 
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huddled in a close ring, with the dancers in the centre. The 
dance goes on for hours and hours. As soon as one man 
tires, he falls back exhausted into the arms of his friends, 
and another takes his place. 
of this than the men, but they, too, fall back exhausted, and 
then another steps out into the ring, dancing as she enters ; 
and unless you are very quick in your observation you will 
not see the change of duncers at all. 

This is a dance with a meaning. It is a sort of invocation 
and thanksgiving to Saturn. It is said that the Carnival 
was introduced by the popes in the hope of displacing and 
rooting out this relic of heathen custom ; but in vain. 

Up these steps to another level, and there in the sun sat a 
row of beggars engaged in gambling, and all too intent on 
their game to even reach out a hand to the artist as he passed. 


The women can endure more 


He climbed fairly to the top and stood by the obelisk before | 


the church where sleeps poor Claude Lorraine. 

Here the carriages went whirling by under the barren oak 
and elm trees on their way to the great little drive on the 
Pincian Hill. The Spanish steps away up here at the top, 
with all Rome beneath them, had blossomed all along the 
upper rows and bastions with the most beautiful women of 
the lower orders in Southern Italy. 

These women were ranked under the general and not very 
comprehensive name of models. Such eyes are not to be 
met with anywhere in the world outside of Rome! Such 
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to keep the way open and to please every foreigner who has 
come to enjoy the carnival in their beautiful city. 

There is a wide, wide place above the great wall. Room 
enongh for a hundred carriages to come abreast. Here they 
make a diversion, and lines and lines of carriages are drawn 
up in rank, for under that great big palm-tree that King 
Someone sent to Pope Somebody is the splendid military 
band that plays here every day, just before sundown, for the 
people. 

They are slow to begin. The Italian has always and for 
ever, and without an exception, to make a speech before he 
begins even the most trifling task. 

You have a minute to spare. Come close to the wall and 
look down. Here under you are fountains. All along the 
steep hillside below you see one unbroken bed of beautiful 
flowers, in every color of the rainbow. Even under the trees 
the flowers grow in Italy. 

Down there, away down over the beds of flowers and be- 
yond the trees and across the many turns of the road that 
leads up here from another gate by the way of the Piazza 
del Popolo, you see gray granite columns bristling with 
prows of ships. The tradition is that these were set here to 
commemorate the victory over Antony and Cleopatra. 


Fountains and flowers, and flowers and fountains! That 


| is Rome! 


| 


This, just beyond the granite columns and just beneath 


wild brown hair about the brows and shoulders! Teeth— | you, as it were, is the great Piazza del Popolo. There is an 


such teeth! And lips! only made to love, and laugh, and 
show such pretty, perfect teeth ! 


immense fountain in the centre of it with great big blue 
lions, and there are boys riding the stone lions, as they 


Oh, Rome! for all the bloody stories you have given us, | spout water, with strings in their mouths for bridles. 


for all the crimes with which you cursed the world when you 
were Rome, we hold you hardly guilty when we see what 
beautiful women you have brought us from out the world 
that was! 

On to the left, between the leafless avenues of elms, with 
a high wall to your right, and all old Rome away down below 
you, and a part of new Rome immediately under you, and 
you come to a very little fountain playing in a very large 
broad basin, beneath an old gnarled and knotted tree, with 


would like to come to the ground. 
You pass through a great iron gate, up a pleasant sidewalk, 


| 


, sand people. 


with carriages whirling by you all the time, and music playing | 


on every hand, and cactus growing on the walls, as if you 
were in Mexico, and then you stand on the Pincian Hill, 
with its forests of flowers, its fountains, its hundreds of 


firs and forests of great evergreens, brought from the furthest 
borders of the world to beautify and make attractive this 
most delicious spot in Italy. 
Then all around the edges of this, between the avenues of 
trees, is the drive. To the left there, as you drive between 
the trees and the rows of beautiful statues, you are above, or 
on, the wall of Rome. The wall is beneath you. If you 


There are a hundred carriages in the Piazza and a thou- 
But the people do not look much taller than 
& span. 

In the centre of this Piazza by the fountain is the oldest 
obelisk in Rome. That obelisk was chiselled, and had the 
inscriptions it holds up there to all the world, long before 
Moses led the children of Israel out of Egypt. 

Tradition locates the tomb of Nero on this very spot. 


Yet there is another so-called tomb of Nero away over 
its ancient limbs reaching down, as if they were tired and | 


yonder, five miles beyond the Tiber. 

This obelisk was placed here on account of a dream which 
one of the popes had concerning the old tomb which stood 
here, bearing the name of Nero. Out of and around and 
over this tomb had grown a little forest of trees. These 


| trees had grown to an immense size. The rooks had been 


| roosting in them for centuries. 
masterpieces in marble, its banks of Winter roses, its black | 


It was a bad year in Rome. Then the pope dreamed that 


all these rooks, roosting in these trees above the tomb of 


Nero, were evil spirits brooding over the city. He had the 
trees cut down, the tomb levelled, this obelisk placed there ; 


| and now you see nothing but the naked stones, and obelisk, 


leave your carriage and walk a few paces to the left, in one of | 


the pleasant paths between the trees and by the flower-beds 
of beautiful colors, you will come to a little abutment reach- 
ing almost to your breast. Lein and look over. You will 


see that this portion of the wall of Rome is nearly sixty feet 
in height. 


Below you is the Borghese, the great drive of Rome, where | 


men also ride and lovers find seclusion in the paths leading 
from fountain to fountain through the dense wood below 
you. 

You return to your carriage and drive on around, by flower- 
beds, by fountains, by beautiful figures in marble, and under 
fragrant and dark sweeping trees, and in a little time you are 
back to the place where yon first entered, and in a perfect 


jam of carriages, with a dozen very handsome, and very 


polite, and very helpless and inefficient officers, trying hard 


and fountains. 

And the story is that there is the portion of a man’s body 
beneath this obelisk too; that when they were placing it 
there, and settling it to its place, a man got caught beneath 
it, and a part of his body remains still beneath the obelisk— 
buried perhaps with the Emperor Nero ! 

But hark! the music begins. 

Softly it swells, sways, falls, rises again, loud, louder, 
long !—now light and faint and far away, sweet as kisses in a 
dream. 

Classic song in a classic land. You may see the satyrs 
dance below the chestnut-trees almost. You picture the 
great god Pan sitting by the waters of the Tiber, piping in 
his reed, and puffing his cheeks, and tapping the time on 
the sand with his hoof. 

And these pretty players here, these handsome Italian 
musicians, with hands and waists like women — these 
solliers, too, with painted and powdered faces—these men 
wearing stays to make them seem more beutiful, know 
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perfectly well what awe and what interest envelop them. 
They are playing under the prestige of the whole world’s 
history, from the days of the she-wolf up to the hour when 
their king came down from the North and sat down on his 
throne in Rome. 

These players know that the beautiful blonde barbarians 
of England, and that farther and still more barbarous coun- 
try which their great navigator discovered, are listening and 
looking on and thinking of the time when Cvsar entered 
yonder gate of Rome to reign, and when St. Paul passed 
out through yonder gate to die. 

Higher and higher the melody mounts up. They are 
playing a martial air. The very horses prance in their har- 
ness. The officers come closer around, sabres rattle on the 
sand, the beautiful blondes lean from their carriages and 
listen, or seem to listen, while they do not at all seem to 
see the bold and adventurous eyes that watch them from 
every quarter of the garden. 

Higher and higher the music swells. 
rustle of the palm-leaves—it is so still. 


You can hear the 


delight. The great palm-tree that King Somebody pre- 
sented to Pope Someone reaches out his great hands as if to 
say, ‘‘ Bless you, my sunny Italian singers |” 

Higher and higher, louder and louder, and at last the 


horses fairly plunge in their harness: the air, the heaven, is | 


filled with this long last note. 

It dies away ; the horses plunge ahead; and the car- 
riages are again whirling around on the rim of this last, save 
the Aventine, of the Seven Hills of Rome. 


Cuaprer XIII. 


THE BROTHERS OF THE ALTAR. 


, ERE friends met friends. 


the artist was not altogether a 
stranger, he, too, fell in with familiar 
faces. The carriage of a wealthy 
Californian, with a young lady be- 
side her father, was stopped on the 
edge of the crowd, and the lady 
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This was 
a sort of grand reception, and, as 


| and relaxed his features. 
leaned and spoke to Murietta. A | 
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His hand was reached out. Murietta drew back and 
wrapped his cloak closer about him. 

‘* What if I prefer to be enemies?” 

‘Ha! ha! just what I was saying! You are a dreamer! 
Well, there is no occasion for being enemies, none in the 
least; and, in fact, there is but little occasion for being 
friends. I only want to ask you a question or two about a 
certain young lady with whom I just now saw you conversing 
in a most friendly manner.”’ 

The admiral took out a large note-book from his breast- 
pocket, and began to scan a list of names, with figures, dates, 
addresses, and the like, set opposite them. He stopped read- 
ing a moment, tapped the leather note-book with his fingers, 
as if it had been a kind of instrument on which he was 
about to play a tune, and then, stepping closer to the side of 
the artist, and looking carefully about to see that no one was 
listening, went on : 

**T am a blunt and open-hearted man, a rough but honest 


| sailor! Ah! you smile at this! But if you come to know 
The boughs of the 
ever-green oak quake, tremble, quiver and dance as if with | 


me you will say at last—ay ! you will inscribe it upon my 
tombstone—‘ The admiral was a rough but an honest man.’ 
Well, as I was saying,” here the fingers played up and down 
the back of the leather note-book as if the man was a bit 
embarrassed. ‘‘As I was saying, I am a blunt, honest man, 
and if I tell you why I want to know these things, and you 
see nothing wrong in it, will you not tell me ?” 

‘Well, yes,” said the artist, half sullenly, and gathering 
his cloak still closer up under his chin. 

‘Then I proceed to explain.” The fingers again played 
a tattoo up and down the back of the leather note-book, and 
the admiral, looking again over his shoulder to be doubly 
sure that no one was listening, went on : 

**In the first place you, Mr. Murietta, ought to belong to 
my Association. You have a reputation, Well, reputation 
is money. Fame is money. Title is money. The name of 
a count is worth so much in market. A duke so much. A 
marquis so much. A general so much, and so on. Well, the 
name of an illustrious painter is worth—let me see!" The 
fingers again ran up and down the imaginary keys on the 
back of the leather note-book, ‘‘is worth, say—well! say a 
quarter of a million francs.” 

Murietta loosened his cloak a little from under his chin 
He was getting interested to know 
what this mysterious, this monster, half-hideous man was 


big man with a big chin observed | driving at. 


this and drew near. 

Now the music struck up to its 
highest and final note; and the 
horses began to plunge and prance, 

e and the carriage began to move. 
The young ‘beay kissed her hand as the general reached 
his to Murietta. 

The carriage was whirled away, and cheery words of the 
light-hearted and honest Californian girl were spilled down 
in the tumult, and trodden under the feet of the plunging 
and prancing horses, and lost. 

Murietta’s heart was made lighter by this young woman 


whom he had met often before in the Far West, and gather- | 


ing his cloak about him he was sauntering away with his 
eyes turned to the dome of St. Peter's away across the north- 
ern edge of Rome and beyond the Tiber. 

As he reached the outside of the crowd a heavy hand fell 
upon his shoulder. He turned, and the hand was reached in 
token of friendship. 

“‘T am a rough but honest sailor, a man who carries his 
heart in his hand. Shake hands, I am a man of the world; 
you are an artist. You dream, I work. You sleep, I wake. 
Come, we can be of use to each other as friends. We can 
destroy each other as enemies. Let us be wise. It is best 
to be friends.” 


‘You follow me ?” 

“Te. 

‘‘You are interested, then ?” 

“Yes,” 

** Well, you are poor.” 

“‘ Certainly, if that is any of your business.” 

**No offence—no offence. Iam a blunt but honest man, 
and only want to feel my way across the ground as I pro- 
ceed.” The fingers again tapped and danced along the back 
of the note-book. ‘‘ Now we come to the pith and core of the 
question. Thousands of young ladies pour into this coun- 
try every year from America, and also from England. They 
are the cream of the country, and, particularly from America, 
are the wealthiest and best of the land. Of course they are 
vulgar, very loud and very vulgar, but then they are also 
very rich. Well, you follow me?” 

“Fou.” 

‘*Good. These girls, vulgar but rich, come here in nine 
cases out of ten to get married. That is their business. 
They have no other. Particularly those from America are 
here for that purpose, and that purpose alone. They know 
nothing about art ; they care less. They wonld give more to 
look upon the face of a single member of a royal family 
than to see all the works of Michael Angelo or De Vinci.” 

‘Well, suppose that this falsehood which you utter of my 
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people of the West is true, what of it?” Murietta was again 
gathering up his cloak and contracting his brows. 

“That is it, that is it. Now we come to the point.” He 
again tapped and tattooed on the back of the note-book. 
‘Put this and that together, and you will understand. 
These girls, these vulgar but wealthy women from the West, 
are here to get husbands. Shall they be disappointed ? 
No! A gallant man will not willingly see a lady disappointed. 
Bam a gallant man. I have set my heart to assist them in 
this matter. I go about doing good in silence. They do 
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, catch the eye of the ladies from out the West. Tell it! ha, 


ha!” The fingers again ran up and down the leather keys. 
‘‘Why, do you see those gentlemen walking up and down 
there before the lines of carriages? You see they are the 
handsomest and the best dressed men in all Rome. They 
are the most polite and accomplished gentlemen in Italy. 
Well, those gentlemen have all a list like this. These same 


| names, dates, figures, are down in their books just as in my 


not know, do not dream, how I am assisting them in their | 
| sand gentlemen forming one Association know it already, 


efforts to get what they have crossed the seas to obtain.”’ 

“I do not understand you at all.” 

“Look here! read these names.. I am a blunt and an 
honest man—a man who carries his heart in his hand. I 
have nothing whatever to conceal. Read these.” 

The admiral handed the book to the artist, and struck an 
attitude before him as if he would sit for the personification 
of Simple Innocence. 

Murietta glanced down a long list of names with addresses, 
dates, and figures opposite them. 

‘*There !” The admiral pointed to the name of Mollie 
Wopsus. ‘There! Now what sum shall we set opposite ? 
In other words, what is she worth? She comes here to be 
married like the others. She, like the others, wants a title. 
Very well. These titled gentlemen are my friends. They 
are not to be imposed upon. Now, sir, she wants a title. 
She is easily caught, too easily ; we are afraid of her. We 
cannot find out what she is worth. She comes from too re- 
mote a quarter. We have agents in New York, in Boston, in 
Chicago, who keep us informed here and in Paris, and in all 
great cities of the continent, and we know oftentimes better 
than the father himself knows what his daughter is worth. 
But here, sir, we are in a dilemma. 


again tapped the book. 


own. We are hesitating about this one name. 
ha! But please don’t tell any ladies here. 
dagger still retains its point. Tellit! Bah! 


Tell it ? ha, 
The Italian 
These thou- 


and as for the world, it will not believe you,” and the fingers 
**Come, I have been blunt, but 
honest. Just as I told you, you will find me to the end. I 
am a practical man. I am an old man, too. I know per- 
fectly well what I am about, and see no more harm in this 
trade than in any other transaction in commerce.” 

He took off his glove, drew out a pencil, raised it to the 
open book, and began to write. 

“Come! be as frank with me as I have been with you. 
What sum shall we set opposite to the name of the lively 
Miss Mollie Wopsus ?” 

Murietta seemed to have a sudden inspiration. He drew 
his cloak closer up under his chin, and said through his 
tecth : 

‘**Ten million francs.” 

The admiral wrote the figures down with as much coolness 
as if he had been entering a note of the weather. As he 
wrote, Murietta noticed that the ends of his fingers were 
stained and yellow, as if burned by acids. He remained no 
longer near, but left the man writing in his leather note- 


| book, and melted away in the crowd. 


Now, you know this | 


young lady. You not only know what she is worth, but, | 


should she prove to be wealthy, you can materially assist her, 


assist her, mark you, in a most gallant and disinterested way, | 


to procure a husband. There! there! pardon me,” said the 


old admiral, catching his breath and reaching out and taking | 
his book, and again tapping the tattoo on its back. ‘‘ Pardon | 


me, sir, but I hope I have now proved to you that I have no 
secrets at all in this matter from gentlemen—from gentle- 


men, mark you. And now, sir, what sum shall we set against | 


the name of the vivacious Miss Mollie Wopsus ?” 
** Let me look at that book again.” 


The artist reached his hand with an air of authority. He | 


turned a leaf, looked up and down the lines of names there, 
and read that of Annette. 


He threw the book in the man’s face, and stepping back, | 


loosened his cloak and freed his arm as if to strike, if fol- 
lowed, as in the fashion of his country. The admiral picked 
up his note-book and smiled. 

“‘T have a mind to tumble you over that parapet !” 

“Just as I was saying—just as I remarked before !” and 


| 
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Caarter XIV. 
THE BELLE OF ROME. 


should have met the countess face to face. 
He might have met her here any day 
for a long time. 

She, with a will that was law, beckoned 
him to a seat in her carriage, for she was 
alone. As they descended the Pincian 
Hill they met Annette in her carriage 
with her father. 

“The belle of Rome!” cried the 
countess, suddenly growing animated, 
and turning to Murietta as she spoke. 

“The beauty of Rome!” answered 
Murietta, warmly. 

‘Do you know her ?” 
“Know the lady! I have known her a thousand years !” 
“Oh, in the time of the Cwsars! Why not say in the 


the fingers tattooed again up and down the note-book. | Cesars? Say, for example, that you met her at the ball 


‘*You are a dreamer. You do nothing but dream. 
suppose I like this business better than you do? No. A 
man must eat. A gentleman must have money. Come. 
The lady wants a title. Is she able to pay for it ?” 

“You gray-headed old villain! What if I should tell this 
to the world ?” 

‘Tell it! tell it? There is nothing to tell. This which 
we do is no secret. Every gentleman in Paris, every gentle- 
man in Germany, every gentleman in Italy—that is, gentle- 
men who are unfortunate enough to be without fortune— 
belongs to our Association. We are a society. We are a 


band of brothers. We are more than a thousand strong, | 


When one marriage is consummated and a fortune secured, 
that fortune must go in part to the general fund for the pur- 
chase of clothes, jewels, crests, and other things necessary to 


Do you | given by the wife of citizen Brutus, to celebrate the opening 


of the Appian Way, and so on.” 

‘* Well,” said Murietta sharply, ‘since you are so exact 
about the matter, I am bound to confess the truth, and to 
tell you that I do not know her at all; or, at least, that she 
does not know me.” 

** Are you certain that you are not romancing?” One of 
the pretty little pink fingers, in a little pink glove, was 
rolling itself up like a silkworrh in the tassels of a crape 
shawl as she said this, and the lips pouted out saucily, and 
the lady colored to the brows. 

‘Tam certain that she does not recognize me; and I can 
only add, in all candor, that I am sorry that she does not; 
and am covered with shame and confusion, for I have 
followed her as faithfully as night follows day, and——” 


¢ 
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He stopped then suddenly, and bit his lips till he almost ; it, and looking in his face so earnestly, so sadly, so full of 
tasted blood. | soul, she said: 

The color went from the face of the beautiful countess! ‘‘I comprehend, I understand you; I understand you 
only for an instant. Then, turning to Murietta, she laid her | perfectly; and, Mr. Murietta, listen to me and believe me ; 
little hand on his arm, gently, very gently, scarcely touching | I, too, am sorry ; very, very sorry.” 


ee 
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“Hist ! soft! Her name is sacred, lady. Remember, I 
said I knew nothing whatever. I have never spoken to her 
one word. The admission that I have made is my own. It 
is also my own secret. If I have followed her and wor- 
shipped her, it has not been her fault in anywise whatever. 
Remember that! Remember that! Her name, somehow, 
is sacred. Her good name and her fair name, her purity of 


heart, her charity, her truth, her nobility of nature, that 


would forbid her to encourage for one moment a passion 


“‘No, I am not afraid the man will murder me—nothing 
like that ; only he gives me the shivers, and if I could I 
should so like to get out of the house and away from the 
presence and hearing of that man, for he is my evil genius.”’ 

‘‘Why, my dear fellow, does he persecute you?” asked 
the artist kindly. 

‘No, no, I can hardly understand. I certainly cannot 
explain. I only know that he strikes me with terror when 
he talks, and almost drives me wild when he laughs; an 


that she could not entertain, must never be questioned. | this terrible man is to dine here. That is he now.” 


She never so much as spoke to me, or even smiled in my 
presence.” 

‘* Please don't be mysterious,” pleaded the countess, 

‘But I am only trying to be plain.” 

**T do not understand you.” 

“But you said you understood perfectly.” 

‘IT do not understand a nature and a sentiment like that.” 
The pretty little pink finger was wound tight as a silkworm 
in its shroud, and the great brown eyes full of melancholy 
lifted and looked with earnestness and inquiry into the face 
of Murietta. 

The carriage had turned into the court, an stopped at 
the foot of the great stairway, while the footman stood 
holding open the door for them to descend. 

** You will dine with us to-day ?” 

“me,” 

** You will at least come in and have a glass of wine ?” 


The artist gave the lady his arm ; little Sunshine ran up | 


the steps holding on to the footman’s hand, and the sena- 
torial Roman on the box snapped his silk, and, lifting his 
finger to his hat, trundled over the stones and was gone. 

The doors of the old palace were massive and old and 
rusty as the doors of a prison. A whole army might be held 
at bay for ever so long by one of these doors, built in the 
Middle Ages out of crossed beams of oak, and twisted bars 
of iron and bolts of copper and plates of brass. 

There was a smell of tobacco-smoke as they entered the 
ante-camera, and from beyond there came the shouts of 
many voices, as if men were at wine in a wayside inn. 

The countess tried to pass this tumult by with the remark 
that the count and his friends were having their carnival in 
the palace instead of on the Corso, but she looked very 
much troubled, and her brow gathered with care and 
anxiety. 

They entered the great saloon, gorgeous with mirrors and 


paintings, and set al] around by little forests of flowers, and | 


pleasant to the feet with its soft and luxuriant carpets. 
To the delight and relief of Murietta, here they came 


yonder somewhere in the depths of the palace. 

The beautiful countess, with her brows gathered in 
trouble, left the two gentlemen together, and, taking her 
little boy by the hand, passed on through the great saloon 
into the little wigwam we have before visited. 

Carlton was a cautious man, with some of the look and 
manner, and, some said, with all the cunning of a Catholic’ 
priest of the most zealous order. 

“‘T have come here to dine with the count,” began Carl- 
ton, timidly and cautiously, as he flipped the leaves of his 
book back and forward, ‘‘and I have seen the strangest 
man !” 

“Well! the strangest man ought to be very interesting, 


- at all events,” laughed the artist. 


“But he does not interest me, I assure you; he sets my 
teeth on edge. I am afraid of him.” 


*‘ Heavens ! you talk like a man who finds himself among 
the hanAjt af the Alnc,” 


The two men listened to the uproar in the remote depths 
of the palace, and the voice of one man rose above the 


| tumult like the trumpet of a sea-captain in a storm. 


“Why, that is the voice of the admiral,” said Murietta 
*“*T don’t care who it is, that man is my evil genius. “He 


| absorbs me, he takes my strength. Perhaps I shall have to 


sit by him at dinner.” 

** Mercy, man ! are you afraid he will eat you? Come, if 
it comes to that, I shall dine here also, and we will see what 
idle fancies you poets cherish.” 

“No, it is not an idle fancy. That man has blood on his 
hands, and that man will die a violent death.” 

“Carlton, you have a reputation for prudence and cau- 
tion ; but to-day you are perfectly reckless in your remarks. 
The old sailor, a sort of ugly sea-dog, is of course vulgar and 
hard-natured, but, as for there being blood on his hands, 
that is a thing that is hard on him to assert and would be 
hard on yourself to prove.” 

“You are right, Murietta. But I will tell you what may 
be proved, and what time will testify to.” 

** Well.” 

**That man will be hanged.” 

‘Are you mad, or are you talking only for your own 
amusement ?” 

‘* Neither, I trust. You see, Murietta,” said Carlton, com- 
ing close up to his friend and laying his hand on his shoul- 
der, and looking slowly and cautiously around, as guides are 
sometimes seen to do—‘‘ you see violent men, men of marked 
and savage individuality, often have their future written in 
their faces, and it is given to some men of a very sensitive 
composition to read them as prophecies. That man will be 
hanged !” 

He shrunk back, and, holding up the book in his other 
hand, began to look through the leaves hurriedly ; but his 
face was red and flushed, as if it would set them on fire. 

The admiral had entered from a door behind a screen, and 


_ was upon them even as Carlton spoke. He reeled and rolled 
| as if he walked the deck of a ship in a storm. The admiral 
upon Carlton, an American artist and poet he had before | 
met in Naples. He was hidden away in a corner like a | 
hermit, devouring a book, and as if he was trying to get out | 
of sight and hearing of the terrible din of voices back | 


was drunk. 

The count was with him, close up by his side, near him, as 
a sort of shadow. 

The admiral came up, slapped Carlton on the shoulder 
with his hard horny hand, shook hands with both the artists, 
rolled his big heavy head from one shoulder to the other, 
and talked and bantered in a loud and boisterous manner, 

The count was very quiet and very friendly. This annoyed 
Murietta. Had he been a stranger to the Latin race and the 


' nature of this distinct people, he had not been either sur- 


prised or displeased at this friendliness ; on the contrary, he 
had been delighted, and would have concluded that these 
men had found out and admitted to themselves that they 
were wrong in the little scene at St. Peter’s, and were now 
willing to admit as much by their actions, without going 
into the unpleasant task of a formal acknowledgment to 
Murietta. But he knewthat the pride of these people never 
allows them to confess themselves in the wrong. He knew 
that they never forget or forgive. He knew that the little 
scene in St. Peter’s was uppermost in their minds, even 
as they smiled and made him welcome to the palace. 

Had the countess appeared he had taken his leave, and 


been very glad to get away. As it was, he sauntered about 
the saloon with Carlton after the two men, who had forced a 
reluctant consent from him to remain till dinner, had re- 


turned to their boon companions, and talked of the pictures | 


and the palace. 

“What a display of wealth!” said Carlton; ‘there is 
enough hanging on every one of these four walls to make a 
little fortune.” 

‘* And where does it come from ?” queried Murietta of his 
friend. ‘‘ These Italians as a rule are so very poor.” 


‘*Where does it come from?” echoed Carlton, turning | 


sharply to Murietta as they stood before a Titian; ‘from 
America—from our country.” 
“No!” 
‘Every sou of it. That count, like all foreign counts, is a 
beggar, of course, like the whole crew he has about him.” 
“Bat do you really know these men he has about him ? 
You must remember we are to dine with these men.” 
‘Yes, we are to dine with them ; and mark me, I tell you 


if they were only beggars I should not care. They are a | 


deal worse than beggars.”” The poet shrugged his shoulders, 
pointed out some special point of beauty in the old Titian 
before them, and passed on to another picture. 

Murietta was somehow very glad to know that all this 
wealth was that of the countess in pink and rose. This at 
least would keep her from dependence on those around her, 
and would in all reason insure her some liberty of action 
and some repose and peace of mind. 

He tried to recall any allusion she had made to this matter, 
but could not. On this subject, as well as that of her alleged 
malady and misfortune, and the good or ill behavior of the 
count, she had been as silent as possible. Her soul, it seemed 
to him, had always risen above these things. He could now 
see how she had at times been lashed to fury, as in St. 
Peter's, and how wild words and expressions had sometimes 


been forced from her unwilling lips, that were closed and | 
And that | 


silent again as soon as she escaped and was free. 
was all. 


The door of the round and magnificent wigwam, which we | 


have seen before, opened, and the maid stepped up to Muri- 
etta, after glancing about the saloon to see that no one was 
watching her, and said : 

‘*Here! one minute—the countess.” 


He looked at Carlton, and then hastily passed in after the | 


maid. 

The beautiful woman lay there pale and prostrate on the 
sofa. Her gorgeous robes were tumbled about her, and her 
clothes were open at the breast. 


A great tall man with a black beard stood beside her with 
a letter in his hand. 


Murietta started back. How did this man get into the | 


presence of the countess, and who could he be ? 


The countess put out her hand. It was so delicate, so soft 


and beautiful. It had all the tint hue of a pale pink shell of | 


the sea, and was soft and sweet as a full-blown rose to touch. 
**T am ill,” she began in a voice as low and tender as if she 
spoke to a child. ‘I am too ill to join you at dinner, but 
you will remain to dinner, and you will come again and as 
soon as possible, for it is so lonesome here, and heaven 
knows when I will get out of the palace again. There, go, 
go, and do not let them see you, or let them know that you 
have been in here.” Then, drawing Murietta by the hand 
very near, she whispered: ‘‘This is my prison, and that 
man is one of my keepers. Now, go. 
to-morrow, at twelve !” 
She beckoned him back; frowned as he lingered, and 
threw out her hand as if to urge him through the door. 
Marietta, all breathless and embarrassed, stepped back 
and through the door as he had been directed, and as he 


did so heard a strong bolt close behind him, and the beau- 


But come to-morrow 
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, tiful woman lying there on the sofa, like a pink-rose fuil 
blown and gathered in the hand and half withered in the 
sun, was locked and bolted in the saloon with a tall strong 
| Stranger. 
|  Maurietta did not like mystery. To him there was enough 
| that was incomprehensible in the very problem of life and 
| death and the future worlds, and it irked him to see enigmas 

and to find secrecy where it seemed to him there should 
| have been candor and simplicity. 

Carlton had taken his seat on the sofa in a retreat behind 

a little forest of blossoming rhododendrons, and was again 
| turning the leaves of the book. 

‘*Well, and have you been into the secret cave in search 
of the lamp?” 

“The countess is ill,” said Murietta, gravely, ‘“‘and will 
not be able to join us at dinner.” 

Here the admiral again entered. He was singing a loud 
sailor’s song, and he seemed to be walking a stormier deck 
than ever before. 

There was the sound of another bolt being shot behind 
the door that led from the grand saloon to the wigwiamn 
where the countess was lying. 

The count was at the side of the admiral smiling in a sort 
of drunken imbecility, The two men heard the bolt. They 
went up to the door, and the count called through the key- 
hole. Then he tapped on the door with his knuckles and 
put down his head to wait for an answer, Then he knocked 
again louder than before. Then the admiral 
called in a voice that might wake the dead. Still no answer. 
At this the admiral raised his two hands and pounded against 
the door of the room where lay the beautiful lady ill, as if 
they had been battering-rams. No answer. He waited a 
moment longer and then drew back and kicked the door 

| with all his might. 

Here the count feebly remonstrated, 

«Teach her a lesson,”’ thundered the admiral, as the two 
men turned away from the door and came towards where 
| the artist and the poet sat together, indignant witnesses of 


No answer. 


this scene. 

“*T will not taste his bread,” 
| teeth. 

‘As to that,” answered Carlton, “the bread is not his, 
and we can't well get away now.” 


said Murietta, between his 


The count came forward with great politeness and an- 
nounced that dinner was waiting. In a walk of half-a- 
minute across the great saloon he had laid off the rough 
and brutal behavior just exhibited to his wife, and now 
with these strangers was only civility and sweetness. As 
for the admiral, he went straight on into the dining-hall 
ana sat at the table, and talked and behaved in all respects 
like a savage old Saxon of the Middle Ages, and as if not 
only all this palace but all of Rome was his special property. 

There were at least a dozen men present, and all strangers, 
save a little threadbare Secretary of the Legation whom he 
had met on his first arrival at Rome. As for the others of 
the party, they were mostly after the type and manners of 
the admiral, and all seemed to look up to him as a sort of 
| leader. 

‘*Are these men really beggars,” said Murietta to himself, 
as he took a seat between the secretary and Carlton, ‘‘or 
are they a band of brigands ?” 

‘*This is a very bad atmosphere,” answered Carlton, in an 
undertone; and the two men ate in silence, and left the 
palace at an early hour. 

(To be 


continued. ) 


DeaTH is a commingling of eternity with time; in the 
| death of a good man, eternity is seen looking through 
| time, 
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T) A WATER-FOWL. 
By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


WuituHer, ‘midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last step of day, 
Far through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Seekest thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocky billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air 

Lone wandering, but not lost 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the thin, cold atmosphere; 
Yet stoop not weary to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end 
Soon shalt thou find a Summer home and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon o'er thy sheltered nest, 


Thou'rt gone —the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
tn the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


By JAMES PARTON. 


Tue career of William Cullen Bryant gives no support to 
the prevalent impression that precocity is fatal to the mind’s 
harmonious development. The venerable and illustrious 
head of American literature, whom we have seen solacing his 
old age by translating the “Iliad” and the “‘ Odyssey,” 
and translating them so well that these works take their 


places among the few great translations 
which the world possesses, wrote correct 
verses when he was nine years of age, 
enjoyed a local celebrity as a poet when 
he was ten, and saw his name on the 
title-page of a volume of poems before 
he was fifteen. Few literary lives have 
been so long. He has been a poet for 
sixty-eight years, and we still expect 
verses from his pen. 
At the beginning of this century, one 
of the leading citizens of Hampshire 
County, in Massachusetts, was Dr. Peter 
Bryant, who, besides being eminent as 
a physician and man of learning, was a 
noted politician of the Federal party 
which he afterwards represented In the 
Senate of his State. His children were 
all intelligent beyond their years ; but 
William Cullen, his eldest son, may be 
truly said to have ‘‘lisped in numbers.” 
He wrote creditable translations as well 
as original verses long before boys in 
general can write tolerable sentences in prose. When he 
was ten years of age, a poetical piece of his was spoken 
at a school exhibition, which was thought so good that it 
was published in the county paper. He exhibited as a 
boy that susceptibility to impressions, that interest in the 
topics of the time, which we usually observe in superior 
children. It was when he was a boy of eleven that Con- 
gress, upon the recommendation of the President, passed 
the Embargo Law of 1807, which forbade the departure 
of merchant vessels from the ports of United States ; an act 
which, of course, suspended commerce and deprived of their 
means of living an immense number of persons connected 
with the foreign commerce of the country. All those towns 
upon the coast of New England which had been grow- 
ing rich for so many years by trade with the East and 
West Indies, and by supplying the European _belliger- 
ents with provisions and merchandise, were. stricken with 
paralysis. Their wharves and warehouses were silent and 
desolate. The price of farm produce fell, and thus the 
whole of the people of the sea-board States suffered loss and 
anxiety. In one year the exports of the United States de- 
clined from one hundred and eight millions of dollars to eight 
millions anda half. New England did not, indeed, experience 
more than her share of the loss and ruin resulting from the 
measure ; but New England was the very citadel of Feder- 
alism, and the Federal party was opposed to the whole 
system of policy of which the Embargo was but a single act. 
Political feeling, therefore, intense almost to fanaticism, 
combined with the ill-humor resulting from pecuniary loss 
to inflame the popular diseontent. 
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This susceptible boy, at his father’s home in the beautiful 
village of Commington, hearing so much of the terrible Em- 
bargo and of Thomas Jefferson, still more terrible, and the 
turbulent, menacing democratic party, was moved to write 
a poem, in heroic verse, which he entitled ‘‘The Embargo.” 
This production was so highly esteemed that it was pub- 
lished as a pamphlet and circulated throughout the county. 
A less gifted boy than William Cullen Bryant could have 
pleased the heated Federalists of 1808. The poem was 
indeed so well received in the county that, in the following 
year, it was republished in a thin volume of thirty-six pages 
at Boston; the title-page of which was as follows: ‘‘ The 
Embargo ; or, Sketches of the Time. A Satire. The second 
edition, corrected and enlarged, together with the Spanish 
Revolution and other Poems. By William Cullen Bryant. 
Boston: Printed for the author by E. G. House. No. V. 
Court Street; 1809.” 

The poet was not quite fifteen years of age when this 
volume was published, and it was thought necessary to pre- 
face it by a statement certifying that the author was really 
only a lad, born at Commington, November 3, 1794. 

Such was the entrance into literature of the first man of 
the Western Continent who ever wrote verses which the 
verdict of the world pronounced porrry. Nothing in this 
little volume can claim attention for its merits alone, but it 
is questionable if ever a boy of ten or eleven years of age 


wrote verses more correct or melodious than the poems, | 


written in July, 1807, entitled ‘‘ Drought,” which Messrs. 
Duyckinck have reproduced in their Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can literature. Such precocity, with the injudicious ap- 
plause that usually accompanies it, had probabbly been a 
disastrous gift, but for the fact that the poet was blessed 
with a father who was as wise as he was kind. Dr. Bryant 
gave to his gifted son many a lesson upon the value of cor- 
rectuess and brevity, and led him early to distinguish be- 
tween the true and the false in poetry. The poet in his 
later verses testified to the benefit which he derived from 
his father’s instruction : 
“For he is in his grave who taught my youth 
The art of verse, and in the bud of life 
Offered me to the Muses.” 


Nor does he omit to record in eloquent lines the skill 
which his father had acquired in the healing art : 
“ By years of toil and studious search, 
And watch of Nature's silent lessons.” 


He tells us, too, that when this excellent physician had 
fallen a victim to his humane exertions on behalf of the 
sick and suffering, tears stood in eyes unused to weep, 
and men turned pale : 


“Who deemed thy skill delayed their death-hour.” 


What better nourisher of a poetic genius could there be 


than a thoughtful, learned physician, observant of Nature’s | 


ways, yet not uninterested in subjects more vivid and stir- 
ring? As the father blended in his life science and politics, 
so has the world admired in the son a life chiefly passed in 
political discussions, but ennobled, enlivened, and beautified 
by poetry. 

He was fortunate, too, in the place of his birth. Hamp- 
shire has been styled the garden county of Massachusetts ; 
and Berkshire, which lies beyond it, where he passed the 
years of early manhood, is a region renowned for its 
romantic loveliness. Beautiful rivers wind about the bases 
of wood-covered mountains—streams that course for a while 
tranquilly through green meadows, and then break into 
rapids and falls, around which have clustered, in these later 
years, manufacturing villages, but which were then still 
foaming in their natural purity and freedom. 

Mr. Bryant is a poet because he inherited the brain and 
temperament of a poet, and because he had a father who 


| afforded by an ample fortune. 


knew how to supply his genius with its proper nutriment 
and training. Poet as he was, however, he was a New Eng- 
land lad, and he therefore had to pursue the course which 
New England then marked out for the élite of her youth. 
He had to go to college, and enter a lawyer's office, and pass 
his examination, and be admitted to the bar, and find some 
town where there appeared a chance for a young lawyer to 
gather a business. Always forward, we find him hanging 
out his tin sign at Plainfield, Massachusetts, before he was: 
twenty ; subsequently, and for nine years, he successfully 
practised law at Great Barrington, Mass. 

Fortunately, his clients left him some leisure for verse. 
In 1816 Mr. Richard H. Dana, editor of the ‘‘ North Ameri- 


| can Review,” which then combined the features of a review 


and a magazine, one day received two poems: one entitled 
‘Thanatopsis,” and the other ‘‘A Fragment.” The editor 
observed that the name of Bryant was attached to them. It 
so chanced that Dr. Peter Bryant was at the time a member 
of the Massachusetts Senate, and, knowing something of 
his reputation as a man of learning, the editor hastily con- 
cluded that the doctor was the author of the poems. Struck 
with the majestic beauty, the full harmonious flow, of the 
longer poem, Mr. Dana hurried off to the Senate-chamber to 
get a sight of the new poet. He discovered the doctor—a 
man of dark complexion, with black hair, thick eyebrows, 
and a general cast of countenance the opposite of his (Mr. 
Dana’s) conception of a poet’s lineaments. He was rather 


| ashamed of his want of discernment in not being able to per- 


ceive a poet in the laborious country practitioner ; and, what 
is still more strange, he remained for several years under the 
impression that it was Dr. Bryant who had written the poem. 

‘*Thanatopsis”” appeared in the ‘‘ North American Re- 
view” in 1815, and from that time an American citizen 
could justly claim that his country, too, had produced a 
poet. Its merit was instantly appreciated, and it remains 
to this hour the favorite poem of American readers of a 
contemplative cast of mind. 

The young lawyer, during the next five years, contributed 
verses occasionally to the Boston periodicals, and in 1821 
his poems were published at Cambridge, in a small volume, 
which gave him at once a position in the literature of the 
world. In 1825, when he was thirty-one years of age, he 
took courage to abandon his law business at Great Bar- 
rington, and came to New York with the deliberate purpose 
of making literature his profession. Not that he entertained 
the fond delusion of being able to live by poetry. He was: 
a citizen more than he was a man of letters. He was an 
intelligent and well-informed politician, as well as his 
country’s most gifted poet. 

After spending two or three years in New York, editing a 
literary periodical, and contributing to others, he made that 
fortunate engagement with the Evening Post—not less for- 
tunate for the country than for himself—through which he 


| gradually won an assured position in the community, and 


which has given to his old age the dignity and leisure 
The Evening Post, though 
founded by Alexander Hamilton and the Federalists of 1804, 
became, under the influence of Mr. Bryant, the ally and 
champion of every liberal principle _ politics and morals. 
Almost alone, for many years it stood by Free Trade ; and at 
every time of crisis, the public could always count upon it 
as the enlightened advocate of everything right, decent, and 
magnanimous. Amid all the distractions of editorial and 


_ political life, Mr. Bryant has continued to enrich his coun- 


try’s literature with noble verse. His fame was not long in 
making its way across the Atlantic. The readers of Wash- 
ington Irving’s Correspondence are aware with what friendly 
zeal Mr. Irving, on receiving in 1832 a volume of Mr. Bryant’s. 
poems, ran about among the London publishers to find one 
who would venture to reproduce the volume in England. It 
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was the time of the terrible cholera of 1832, and no pub- 
lisher would think of an enterprise involving risk. Nothing 
daunted, however, Mr. Irving, who was the popular author 
of the day, the great lion of literature on both sides of the 
Atlantic, wrote a preface introducing the poet to the people 
of England. No publisher could refuse anything bearing 
the magic name of Irving. The volume was published in 
1832, and Mr. Bryant has ever since been one of the house- 
hold authors of Great Britain. 

The poet now approaches his seventy-ninth year. For 
some time past he has been withdrawn from the more ac- 
tive labors of the Press; but he never willingly withholds 
either his name or his pen, or his presence, from any public 
object of which he approves. 

He has pronounced some noble orations in honor of the 
distinguished dead, and he has made sterling and weighty 
speeches in behalf of such objects as International Copy- 
right, of which he has always been an advocate. If he does 
not believe in protecting interests, he does entirely believe in 
protecting vigits. Mr. Bryant has become an exceedingly 
beautiful old man. His snowy hair, his round, full and 
spacious forehead, the benignant expression of his coun- 
tenance, and the gentle dignity of his bearing, realize a 
poet’s dream of a SAGE. 

Fortunate in his birth, successful at every stage of his 
career, he has employed his great talents and his great 
opportunities always for noble ends. His career honors 
human nature, and his name is part of his country’s claim 
to the regard of mankind. 


BRIC-A-BRAC, 


HAT bric-i-brac is it would be difficult 
to define. 

Perhaps the most exact, as well as 
the most comprehensive, definition of 
it that could be given would be ele- 
gant rubbish. For it is essential to 


should be utterly useless ; so much so, 
that if once made for use, as it is quite 
likely to have been, any using of it 
now for the purpose for which it was 
made would be sacrilege; or worse, 
bad taste; or worst of all, quite out of the fashion. The 
mania for collecting bric-i-brac is now at its height. The 


amount of money that may be got by gathering together a | 


promiscuous assemblage of old pots and pans, decayed 
door-knockers, battered spoons, cracked crockery, worm- 
eaten carving, and noseless statuettes, and then selling 
them as the collection of a well-known amateur, is quite in- 
calculable. 
of money, wishing to be in the fashion, take a notion to 
most of the things, your fortune is almost made. For, to 
get a big price in the auction room, it is only necessary that 
two persons pretty well provided with money should want 
the same thing—the intrinsic value of it is not of the least 
consequence, 

The outbreak of this bric-i-brac mania is altogether without 
visible cause. It appears, however, to be only a new form 
of that mental disease which has been always more or less 
prevalent in modern times at least—the mania for collecting. 
Book-lovers are most likely to be affected by this disease, so 


If a few people, with their pockets pretty full | 


Heber, the greatest of bibliomaniacs, who had houses full of 
books all over London, did read: and said that a man 
couldn’t get on without at least three copies of every book 
he wanted—his copy to read, his copy to lend, and his show 
copy. He also gave us the true diagnosis of the disease 
from which he suffered. He said that his collecting mania 
began when he bought his first duplicate. He was right ; 
he then stepped over the bounds of use in the object of his 
desire. There is nothing that may not be made the occasion 
of this mania for collecting, which is a passion by itself. 
Have we not seen the assembling together of old, smutched 
postage stamps made a pursuit, and actually dignified by a 
name, ‘‘ Philately”? than which form of collecting it would 
seem that, except for children, there could not be a more 
trivial occupation even of leisure time. But, even in this, 
one of the great spurs to collecting is not lacking. We have 
heard of a boy asking his father fora dollar to pay for a 
much-desired object of ‘ philately,” who, on being remon- 
strated with for paying so much fora dirty little scrap of 
paper, answered —‘“‘ But, papa, no other boy will have the 
stamp.” The possession of something rare, something that 
no other boy will have, is one of the great stimulants to this 
collecting, and greatly so in the collection of bric-i-brac. 
Mr. Du Maurier touched the motive-feeling in a cartoon in 
Punch’s Almanac, in which he represents a woman in the 
despair of dishevelled hair over the fragments of a piece of 
crockery. Life, she says, has now no charms for her. A 
little girl, who has broken away from a knot of others, 
exclaims, ‘‘ Why, mamma, have you not me?” “But you 
are not unique,” is the reply ; ‘‘there are six of you—half a 
dozen.” 

But although bric-i-brac collecting, like all collecting, has 
its ridiculous side, and is carried to excess chiefly by those 
who cannot appreciate what they buy, and gather merely for 
the reputation of being the possessors of a collection, it has 
also its genuinely pleasing, and perhaps not altogether use- 
less, side. For there is collecting and collecting; and taste 
and knowledge, or the lack of them, may be shown in the 


| collection of bric-d-brac, as in that of books or of pictures, 
the bric-4- bracity of a thing that it | 


or of engraved gems. The devotee of high art may scoff at 
the bric-i-brae collector ; but Sévres porcelain, or even Delft 
ware, Wedgwoods, Japanese vases, and bronzes, and finely 


| wrought jade and the like, have intrinsic beauty, and well- 


disposed through a house do much to delight the eye, and 


give the place a human, habitable look. But the moment 


| this disposition of bric-A-brac is abandoned for a formal 


arrangement of the articles by themselves, then beware ; the 
collecting mania has bégun, and the articles cease to be 
household goods, and become a sort of museum. The very 
highest style of the possession of such quaint, dainty, and ele- 


| gant things as form the best part of bric-i-brac is to have them 


for use, although it may be only on grand occasions. To ring 
a bell or use a candlestick carved by Benvenuto Cellini, to 
pour chocolate from a Sévres pitcher into Sdvres cups, to use 
a snuff-box painted by Petitot—this is the highest enjoyment 
of the beauty of such things; for this is putting them to the 
use for which they were designed. Between this use and the 
setting them up to be looked at, there is the same difference 
that there is between a woman's wearing handsome dresses, 
and keeping them in a wardrobe to be taken out and shown 
to her dearest friends for the purpose of exciting their ad- 
miration and provoking their envy. Few, however, espe- 
cially in this country of untrained servants, can afford to 
subject articles so expensive as those which go to make up 


that their ailment has come to have a name—bibliomania. | bric-i-brac to the hazards of use, even upon high days and 


In this, as in the bric-A-brac mania, the uselessness of the 
article so eagerly desired is an essential element of the ail- 
ment. For your true bibliomaniac never reads his books. 
Some books he may read (in the time left to him for the 


| 


holidays. We must keep our most beautiful things for show, 
and use ourcommon clay. All the more, then, should we be 
careful in their selection, and, unless we have some knowledge 
and art culture, get the advice of a friend who is so qualified, 


consultation of catalogues), but not his own. ‘True, Mr. | before we purchase ; and we should buy only what we can 
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arrange as part of the furniture of our rooms. A room 
cumbered and clattered with bric-i-brac is an offence ; one in 
which it appears as an element of domestic beauty—a sort of 
rich, quaint fringe of daily life—is very attractive, and has 
a variety not to be attained by conformity to any particular 
style of decoration. 


THE TWO DOGS, 

Tere are two parties in animal opinions: the one 
argues for instinct only in the brute creation, the other 
pleads for reasoning faculty. The first party is occasionally 
staggered by some record of animal doings, which, if it does 
not argue reasoning faculty, shows wondrous accident. 

One of this class we describe and illustrate in the mis- 
fortune and charity of two dogs : 


A tin can that had attracted the attention, gastronomi- | 


cally, of a 
hungry cur 
connected 
with a travel- 
ing circus, 
from its out- 
side drippings 
and some rem- 
nant of the 
good things it 
had held, stood 
by the door of 
a house. Mr. 
Dog regaled 
himself, at 
first, by lick- 
ing away all 
the savory 
matter from 
the outside, 
and smelling 
at the in, but 
at last the 
temptation 
was too strong, 
and in went 
the head. For 
awhile all Was 
silence and 
enjoyment, 
but soon the 
lunch was de- 
voured, and 
the devourer 
wished to take 
his leave. This was easier thought than done, and the 
animal found the tin pot so firmly set that he could not 
withdraw his head. Here was trouble of the first water— 
blindness and a closeness of atmosphere. A few low, half- 
suppressed howls of despair came out of the prison, a few 


wild butts at vacancy, and away flew the poor cur down the | tone, for Strathmore was passing on the terraces, close under 


| the window, and Miss Clyde spoke cautiously. 


street, frantically rushing at everything that lay in his path. 

In the midst of the excitement, another gentleman—he 
showed himself such—canine came upon the scene. At a 
glance he saw the condition of things, and with a vigor of 
intellect only to be found in true greatness, set himself to 
work to reform them. To the astonishment of the specta- 
tors, after throwing himself before the blinded animal, and 
stopping its career, he seized the handle of the tin pot in 
his mouth, and—this part we do not vouch for—whispering 
something in the ear of his new-found friend to quiet his 
nerves, led him gently down the street. 

At the distance of a few blocks the tap, tap of a hammer 


THE TWO DOGS. 


on metal was heard from a small shop. There was no sign 
up for Mr. Dog to read—supposing he could read—or indi- 
cation of a tinman’s, as it was, but the sound of the hammer, 
and to this spot the benevolent bow-wow led his afflicted 
friend, ushering him into the presence of the workman with 
an expression that said as plainly as a dog can speak, ‘‘ Be 
kind enough to attend to this little job, and some day when 
I get rich your bill shall be settled.” 

Is it any wonder that the tinsmith, under such an appeal, 
dropped his work, and speedily extricated the imprisoned 
dog, who, when he found himself at liberty, uttered a soft 
yelp of satisfaction and thanks. 


Rusy 


‘You are unusually late home from your ride, my dear !”’ 
‘Yes, father; but Loth was unusually lazy, which was 
quite need- 
less.” And 
Ruby Clyde 
took off her 
little velvet 
cap, and push- 
ed the jetty 
braids from 
her temples. 
As she did so, 
she happened 
to glance 
through the 
long French 
window, and 
saw a gentle- 
man _ riding 
slowly up the 
avenue. 

She did not 
speak; but 
her father, ly- 
ing back in 
his ‘armchair, 
went on: 

** Your com- 
panion has 
come, and a 
quaint little 
name she 
has—Peace 
Graves. She 
has a little of 
the Quaker 
aspect, I fancy 
—a fair, mild face, demure manners, quiet dress, and very 
pretty brown hair, Ruby—vot in curls, You know I dislike 
curls, Iam quite pleased by her appearance.” 

Miss Clyde said : ‘Some one is coming, father!” but— 
the old doctor was deaf—he did not hear the somewhat low 


CLypDE’s ComMPaNION. 


‘« Her father seemed quite affected at parting with her, and 


| wished me to promise that she should be permitted to go 
| home on a visit once a month. They came from a farm- 


house four or five miles back in the country ; but the girl 
has been educated in a convent, and sings very prettily. 
She sang forme. What was the song? Let me see : 

‘‘ Never mind, father. Here is a visitor.” 

Strathmore was shown in by a servant. 

Gaspard Strathmore. He was the only son of Doctor 
Clyde’s oldest friend. The doctor recalled him after a 
moment, and welcomed him heartily. 


AND 
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“Yes, yes. Donald’s son—I understand. Your father , 


married an Italian lady, and you were born abroad. There's 


The opal tint deepened on her satin check. Fora mo- 
ment her voluptuous lips were closed firmly. She had never 


where you get your queer name—half-Italian, half-Scotch. | in her life been thwarted. At the mere thought of it, a 
And your father’s figure and your mother’s face, I dare say. | furious passion brought the breath in quick pants from her 


I never saw her; but Italians always are dark. So, you 
have come up from New York tosee your father’s old friend ? 
Very good of you! Gaspard, let me present you to my only 
daughter, Ruby. Looks like her mother. Your father 
would like to see her—eh ? You know the story, I suppose ? 


Very unfortunate that Donald and I should fall in love with | 
I hope he has forgiven me by this time. | 


the same woman. 

Had supper, my boy? No! 

and order supper directly.” 
Strathmore watched with a man’s interest the slender 


That is right. Ruby, ring, 


hand, ringed by diamonds, which pulled the silken bellrope. | 
| the Knoll Grove, and along the river, Ruby! And,” he 


The crimson scarf which Miss Clyde had worn while rid- 
ing was carelessly girdled about her waist; a rose-colored 
opal tint still stained her satin-smooth cheek. She was 
strikingly beautiful. 

In return, Ruby Clyde’s quick senses took in the face, 
figure, dress, tone, and gestures of her new acquaintance 
with unerring fidelity. She pronounced him the most 
agreeable man she had ever seen. 

He was certainly peculiar in appearance. With his olive 
skin and curling coal-black hair, he had gray eyes, bright as 
steel points. 


and charming. 

They supped—they chatted. 
sang a duet. Then the doctor sent for Miss Graves, to sing 
for them. 

The door opened softly. A little, lily-faced figure in gray, 
with a guitar, glided in. 


nor spoke. 
The doctor called Peace Graves to a seat close to his side, 
that he might not lose the song through his deafness; and, 


These piercing eyes and his soft Italian | 
accent rendered his appearance singularly contradictory | 


Miss Clyde and Strathmore | 


fair bosom. But she spoke graciously to Strathmore, who 
had, for a moment, quite forgotten himself, and sat in deep 
meditation. 

“There are lovely haunts about Goldbanks, Mr. Strath- 
more. I have a little pony-carriage of my own, and we will 
drive among them to-morrow.” 

“I must leave you early in the morning——” began 
Strathmore. 

But the doctor, who had not heard his guest’s words, 
exclaimed : 

“Yes, yes! Take him to the Lake, to Lovers’ Retreat, to 
added, ‘‘ take Miss Graves along with you! She must not 
get homesick at Goldbanks !” 

Ruby did not answer ; but Strathmore se*d, eagerly : 

“I have no doubt the young lady will enjoy it as much 
asI. I shall be delighted to go!” 

Ruby set her white teeth hard. 

The next morning, when the carriage was announced, 
Strathmore came out, eagerly. The pampered, jetty pony 
was shaking his head crossly, in disapprobation of having 
been led out, while a lazy groom carelessly held him. 
Strathmore looked anxiously toward the steps. Only Miss 
Clyde, with her plumed cap and ermine at the tops of her 
velvet riding-boots, came tripping down. 

“Was not Miss Graves coming?” he asked ; and Ruby 
carelessly said that she had declined. 


He turned white with disappointment. His feelings were 


a thousand times stronger than she knew, as he forced him- 
For one instant those gray eyes of Strathmore’s seemed | 
to hold in them a spark like fire, but he neither stirred | 


self to quietly take the seat beside her. 
But Ruby Clyde had Strathmore all to herself for the 


| long, sunny ride—she was satisfied. She was gay and 


charming. He could not but feel it. 
‘*Mine is the laziest pony in the world, Mr. Strathmore ; 


after a moment, the girl commenced quietly to sing. The 
first was a fragment of an old Scotch ballad : 


but we shall get around, with patience. Come, come, Loth ! 
You see, I named him Lothario, in his more ambitious days ; 
but the abbreviation suits him much better now.” 

‘* He is too fat !” langhed Strathmore, as he watched Loth’s 


“Oh, bonny, bonny was her mou’, 
An’ cherry were her cheiks, 


= 
= 


An’ clear, clear was her yellow hair, 
Whereon the red blood dreips !” 


“Qneer old stories those ballads tell,” said the doctor. 
** But I like them.” 


And Peace sang another and another, in her soft, plain- | 


tive voice, while the room seemed slowly whirling around 


her, and the words she uttered had not a sound of meaning. | 


Miss Clyde looked at her curiously. She wondered if the 
little country girl knew how correctly pretty her face was, 
and where she got that fashion of simply knotting up her 
hair, which gave her small head that classical grace. Her 
voice, though only partially cultivated, was soft as a silver 
bell. 

At length the doctor said, ‘‘ You must be tired, my dear. 
We won't ask any more of you ;” and Peace rose from her 
low seat. 

Strathmore made an involuntary movement, as if to detain 
her, but no one but Miss Clyde noticed it, and Peace Graves 
slipped quietly out of the room, flew noiselessly to her 
chamber, and wept as if she would weep her life away. 


For the remainder of that evening Strathmore’s spirits | 


deserted him. 


Ruby Clyde could not but notice it, though her guest | 
Observing that | 


made an effort to conceal his abstraction. 
he had watched Peace Graves attentively, she was inex- 
pressibly annoyed. 

“He has fallen in love with her !” she thought. 


mane, shaking, with the waddle of his gait. 

The vicinity of Goldbanks was lovely; but, after all, 
Strathmore could not heartily enjoy it. The October 
crimson of the woods reminded him, somehow, of that 
silvery-sung ballad line: 

“Whereon the red blood dreips !” 


Would there be no chance of his once more seeing the 
singer? He was forced to take his departure that same 
afternoon. 

“But you will visit us again soon?” said the doctor. 
‘Tell your father that his old friend is his old friend still, 
Gaspard. I should be glad to see him at Goldbanks.” 

‘“‘T shall be at liberty not before a month or so; but I 
hope to renew my visit, and bring my father with me then,” 
said Strathmore. And then he begged the rose from Miss 
Clyde’s hair, and came away. 

A groom held his horse in the avenue. 

“Can you do an errand well, my man ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘Give this note to Miss Graves. Here is some silver for 
you. You understand ?” 

‘“‘T understands. Thank ye, sir.” 

Having watched Mr. Strathmore ride away, Jim turned 
toward the house. He had hardly reached the lower terrace 
before Miss Clyde confronted him : 

‘Give me that paper, sir!” 

Without a word, he gave it into her hands. 
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She read it in herchamber. Only a few words, but they 
made her proud heart bound with rage : 


‘‘Peace: I shall be back in a month. 
banks. I must see you then. 


Stay at Gold- 
STRATHMORE.” 


A month passed. Peace Graves’ soft cheeks had lost their 


faint arbutus-bloom in that time. Miss Clyde was graciously 


spoken ; but all day she kept her head bent over her needle, | 


and all night she wept for Gaspard Strathmore. No wonder 
her color faded. 

The first of December came. The morning’s mail brought 
the doctor a letter. 

“Ruby, Donald Strathmore is coming to-morrow, with 
his son. To-morrow—is it? No! I have mistaken the 
date! They will be here to-night !” 

Miss Clyde started from her easy-chair. Gliding from the 
apartment, she entered the sewing-room, where Peace Graves 
sat, bent over a lapful of embroidery. 

‘* Miss Graves, you are at liberty to make a visit to your 
home, if you like.” 

The girl rose, eagerly. 

“You may go at once, and stay until I send for you.” 

“Thank you! I think I have been a little homesick 
to-day,” said the girl, with a rare smile. 

Miss Clyde watched her hurry away to make her few 
preparations. Then she went back to her book. 

But in an hour she rang for a servant. 

‘* Has Miss Graves gone ?” 

‘‘She is just going down the avenue, miss. I am afraid 
she will get caught in the snow-storm,” added the man. 

Miss Clyde had already seen the large, feathery flakes. 
She made no reply. 

‘* Lothario hasn’t been exercised to-day,” ventured Nicolo. 
‘* Tcould drive Miss Graves home.” 

Miss Clyde's white hand motioned him to shut the door. 
She curled her red lip scornfully at the thought. 

‘* Expose my horse to such weather for her!” 

Meanwhile Gaspard Strathmore was on his way to Gold- 
banks, alone. His father had had an attack of gout, and 
could not come. 

Half-way to his journey’s end, he, too, was overtaken by 
the storm. The large, floating flakes confused, bewildered, 
misled him. He had lost the road, when his horse suddenly 
shied at some object, half-buried in snow, at the side of the 
path. Its resemblance to a human being made Strathmore 
dismount from the saddle, though numb and stiff with cold, 
and anxious to reach his journey’s end. 

Her gold-brown hair loosened, her face white as the snow 
shrouding it, her limbs motionless, lay Peace Graves. 

“Peace! My God ! she is dead !” 

But, at the faint sound of a distant bell, he raised her in 
his arms, climbed into the saddle, and turned Chabert’s 
head toward the welcome token. He soon came in sight of 
a railroad station. He knew his way then to Peace’s home. 


In a moment he was there, kneeling upon the hearth, and | 
chafing her frozen limbs, forcing between the poor pale lips 


cordials, madly bidding them pile the fire higher. For an 
hour she showed no signs of life. 

At last her blue eyes opened. She smiled : 

‘“‘T heard your voice. I tried to come to you; but Ihave 
been bound in chains of ice.” 

‘Peace, do you know me ? And will you forgive me ?” 

She softly kissed the lips he put to hers—and the year he 


had faltered, while she suffered, changed to a lifetime of | 


happiness for both. Pure, brave little spirit: he loved her 


better than a thousand belles and heiresses who coveted his | 


wealth. 
They were married. 
Miss Clyde heard the tidings in silence. She received no 


| utility. 


cards. They had left her out of their list, and she under- 
stood that Gaspard Strathmore knew the wickedness of 
which her nature was more than capable. She set her red 
lip in scorn, but her spirit writhed within her. 


HISTORY. 


History has to do with real occurrences, as distinct from 
the fictions of imagination and from abstract conceptions ; 
the former we denominate fable, the latter science. His- 
tory, indeed, requires the presence of imagination that the 
pictures of the past may possess something of the force of 
the present ; and the aid of strong mental perception is no 
less needed, that its facts may be made subservient to 
But the imagination has more to do with making 
history attractive than in giving it existence ; and we look 
to enlarged views for its philosophy more than for its sub- 
stance. Still, in our day, the appellation of historian 
would be regarded as greatly misapplied (and very properly 
so) if bestowed on the author of a mere chronicle of occur- 
rences, produced on no intelligent principle of selection and 
without reference to any wise or dignified result. History, 
accordingly, in our view of it, partakes of what is much 
more interesting and important than a bare recording of 
facts. It embraces an account of whatever has happened 
that may be so presented as to minister to the gratification 
and improvement of the human mind. It is conversant 
with the past, partly for the sake of amusement, principally 
for the sake of instruction. It is busied with what has been, 
that it may live again, and that it may serve to correct and 
elevate what is and what shall be. Within its province 
ample space is found for the pleasing and the useful; for 
whatever is powerful in genius, whatever is expansive in 
benevolence. Man, in all the diversities and all the com- 
plexities of human character, and the circumstances of man, 
embracing the ever-changing combinations of the many 
elements of his social being, all belong to the substance of 
history. 


EXTREME SENSITVENESS IN THE BLIND. 


Jonn Srantey, the musician, lost his sight, when only 
two years of age. He had so correct an ear that he never 
forgot the voice of a person he had once heard speak. An 
instance is given in which he recollected the voice of a 
person he had not heard for twenty years, who then accosted 
him in an assumed voice. If twenty people were seated at 
table together, he would fddress them all in regular order, 
without their situations being previously known to him. 
Riding on horseback was one of his favorite exercises, 
though it would seem a very dangerous one for the blind, and 
towards the close of his life, when he lived in Epping Forest, 
England, and wished to give his friends an airing, he would 
take them the pleasantest road, and point out the most 
agreeable prospects. He played at whist with great readi- 
ness and judgment. Each card was marked at the corner 
with the point of the needle, but these marks were so deli- 
cately fine as scarcely to be discerned by any person not 
previously apprised of them. His hand was generally the 
first arranged, and it was not uncommon for him to com- 
plain of the party that they were tedious in sorting the 
cards. He could tell the precise time by a watch. He 
knew the number of persons in a room when he entered it ; 
would direct his voice to each person in particular—even to 
strangers after they had once spoken ; and would miss any 
one who was absent, and could tell who that one was. 


Ovr happiness in this world depends on the affections we 
are enabled to inspire. 
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A Dance among the Ticunas: A South American Tribe. 


Tue Ticunas are a tribe now fast dwindling away, and 
numbering less than two hundred souls, but they were once | 
the object of earnest contention between the crowns of 


Spain and Portugal, or rather between the earnest mis- | 


sionaries of those countries. They were then on the Amazon, 
between the Ambiacu and Atacoari. Many of their customs 
are very strange : one is to receive a stranger at the point of 
the bayonet ; but, disregarding this appar ntly hostile atti- 
tude, he is not to play Winkelried, but simply put the bris- 
tling arms aside and enter a hut, and there turn into the most 
The rest will soon fill up ; and while 
all are going like some great machinery, he can at leisure 
Mares ry depicts one 


convenient hammock. 


tell who he is and whence he cometh. 
of the strange dances in use among this people, and we lay 


A DANCE AMONG THE TICUNAS: 


it before our readers. Clothing is never superfluous, but on 
the occasion of these dances, evidently religious in their 
origin and connected with pagan rites, the Ticunas assume 
a dress large enough to cover the body, although, like dancers 
in civilized lands, there is a weakness for displaying a con- 
siderable portion of the nether limbs. The robe is a curiosity, 
made of bark generally, and, like a long sack, sometimes 
with arms, oftener with mere arm-holes. The bottom is 
circular, and below it a face is rudely painted. This is put 
on so as to be a considerable distance above the head ; oppo- 
site the dancer's mouth is a slit to allow him to breathe. 
This strange thing is pulled over the head and descends to 
Each 
dancer is furnished with two rattles, having a long handle, 
and the 


the knee, ending in fringes of grass or strips of skin. 


dance begins. They chant the ancient songs 


peculiar to the dance in the monotonous cadence, which ' 
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| 


; seems so characteristic of Indian music in all parts of the 


land, and which seems to our ears as devoid of harmony as 
the movements of the dance are of grace in our eyes. 


THE RHINOCEROS ; 
Irs Brap Gvarptan, AND How rt 1s Hentep. 


Tue Bechuana of Southern Africa, if he be rich enough, 
purchases a gun wherewith to attack the dauntless black 
rhinoceros, much preferring, as any one who has a chance 
of seeing Borele in all his savage grandeur will at once 
understand, to send the messenger of death in the shapx 
of a bullet from a safe distance, than to bear it himself at 
the end of his soft-headed assagai ; indeed, rather than risk 
the “pretty pickle” that would certainly ensue, if the ill- 
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ASOUTH AMERICAN TRIBE. 


tempered blade should prove treacherous, the native who 
goes out to hunt the rhinoceros prefers depending on his 
bow and poisoned arrows. This mode of hunting, however, 
at least so say Cumming and Anderson, and other sporting 
travelers qualified to judge, is extremely unproductive and 
tedious, in consequence of the poison (which the bushmen 
manufacture themselves from a sort of tarantula spider, by a 
process which they keep scrupulously secret) growing so 
hard and dry on the arrow-tips, that it either chips away 
on encountering the animal’s tough hide, or else, on pene- 
trating the flesh, remains intact, and without dispersing 
its deadly qualities. 

A well-directed common leaden bullet is sufficient to 
make the biggest rhinoceros bite the dust; but for a oe 
range, say a hundred yards, two-thirds lead and one-third 
solder is best, or, better still, all spelter. The head of the 
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rhinoceros is so thick, that there is little use in firing at it ; 
and, if it should be penetrated, it is a great chance that the 
bullet finds the animal’s brain, as it is very small and con- 
fined in a chamber about six inches long by four high. 
Sparrman relates that, on filling this receptacle with peas, it 
was found to hold barely a quart. He tried a human skull, 
end found that it comfortably accommodated nearly three 
pints. 

Mr. Ander- 
son’s experience 
in hunting the 
rhinoceros is 
of the most 
thrilling ¢cha- 
Al- 
though he slew 
scores of them 
from behind 
the ‘“‘skarm,” 
his favorite 
mode was to 
‘*stalk”’ them. 
He tells of a 
monstrous 
white rhino- 
ceros that near- 
ly put an end to 
his stalking. 

** Having got 
within a few 
paces of her,” 
says he, ‘I put 
a ball in her 
shoulder; but 
it nearly cost 
me dear; for, 
guided by the 
flash of the 


racter. 


OF THE 


THE SPOOR OF THE RHINOCEROS. 
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RHINOCEROS. 


gun, she rushed upon me with such fury, that I had only 
time to throw myself on my back, in which position I 
remained motionless, This saved my life ; for, not observ- 
ing me, she came to a sudden halt just as her feet were 
about to crush my body. She was so near me, that I felt 
the saliva from her mouth trickle on to my face. I was in 
an agony of suspense, though happily only for a moment ; 
for, having im- 
patiently sniff- 
ed the air, she 
wheeled about 
and made off 
at full speed.” 
Some quad- 
rupeds find a 
remarkable pro- 
tection in the 
company of 
animals belong- 
ing not only to 
the 8 
genus, but to a 
totally different 
Thus, 
rhinoceros 


ame 


class. 
the 
is frequently ac- 
companied by a 
bird —Buphaga 
africana — that 
feasts upon the 
larvie that settle 
As 


the range of his 


in his skin. 


small and deep- 
set is im- 
peded by 
horn, he 
only see 


eye | 
his 
can 
what 
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is immediately before him, so that, if one be to leeward of 
him, it is not difficult to approach within a few paces. But 


the bird sees all the better, and flying away at the first ap- | 


proach of danger, awakens the short-sighted brute’s atten- 
tion by a shrill cry of warning. Thus the insects which 
plague the rhinoceros become the indirect means of his 


preservation from many perils, as, but for them, his winged | 


monitor would have no inducement to seek his company. 


The African buffalo possesses a similar guardian in the | 


Texior erythrorynchus. When tlie beast is quietly feeding, 


the bird may frequently be seen hopping on the ground, 


picking up food, or sitting on its back, and ridding it of | 


the insects with which its skin is infested. The sight of the 


bird being much more acute than that of the buffalo, it is | 


soon alarmed by the approach of any danger ; and, when it 


flies up, the buffaloes instantly raise their heads to discover | 


the cause which has led to the sudden flight of their com- 
panion. 


CAPTAIN COCHRANE, THE PEDESTRIAN TRAVELER. 


| HE passion for adventure in foreign 


human beings; but probably no 


rane, whose narrative of a pedestrian 
journey through Russia and Siberian 
Tartary, from the frontiers of Tar- 
tary to the Frozen Sea and Kamt- 
schatka, was published about forty 
years since. In the introduction to 
this extraordinary book, Captain Cochrane tells us that, in 
the month of January, 1820, he addressed a letter to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, offering to undertake a journey on 
foot into the interior of Africa, or to any other place to 
which they pleased to send him. He was entirely without 
funds for the purpose, his whole fortune consisting of his 
half-pay as a commander in the navy; but his intention 
was to proceed alone, and he asked only to be furnished 
with the countenance of the Government. ‘‘ With this pro- 
tection,” he says, ‘‘and such recommendations as it might 
procure me, I would have accompanied the caravans in 
some servile capacity, nor hesitated even to sell myself as 


a slave if that miserable alternative were necessary to ac- 


complish the object I had in view.” His opinion upon the 

advantages of this mode of exploring were peculiar, but 

were not without some plausibility. ’ 
“In going alone,” he said, ‘‘I relied upon my own indi- 


vidual exertions and knowledge of man, unfettered by the 


frailties and misconduct of others. I was then, as now, con- 
vinced that many people traveling together, for the purpose 
of exploring a barbarous country, have the less chance of 
succeeding ; more especially when they go armed, and take 


lands appears to be natural to | 


one ever possessed this passion more | 
strongly than Captain Dundas Coch- | 


ing of obtaining employment afloat, he determined to start 
on his explorations without any assistance. Having pro- 
cured two years’ leave of absence, he accordingly sketched 
| out a magnificent scheme, which was no other than to travel 
on foot round the globe as nearly as could be done by land, 
| crossing from Northern Asia to America at Behring’s 
Straits. He had but little qualification for a scientific trav- 
eler ; he was ignorant of natural history, nor could he, trav- 
eling on foot, have brought away with him any specimens of 
animals, plants, or minerals. Moreover, he had no means of 
carrying with him the instruments necessary for making 
geographical observations of places, of the state of the air, 
| or such other matters as are generally expected to be noted 
by travellers; but his inextinguishable thirst for travel 
| overcame all these objections. His first and leading object 
was to trace the shores of the Polar Sea along America by 
land, as Captain Parry was then attempting to do by sea, 
and at the same time to note his observations on men and 
manners. Having, therefore, procured such documents as 
were necessary, and filled his knapsack with the few articles 
which he considered requisite to enable him to wander 
alone through the wild deserts and forests of three quarters 
of the globe, he quitted England, and landed, in February, 
| 1820, at Dieppe, in France, from which point his long pedes- 
trian journey commenced. 

Having traversed in this way the whole of France by way 
of Paris, sleeping chiefly in humble lodging-houses, where 
| bed and breakfast were furnished for a franc, he entered 
Rhenish Prussia by way of Metz and Sarrebruck. The 
| country people, and particularly the roadside innkeepers, 
eyed him with suspicion. The landlord of one house at 
which he had stopped at Alzey turned him out because he 
was only a foot-traveler; but the indomitable pedestrian, 
thinking it better to pocket the affront, purchased a loaf of 
bread, and pushed on, fatigued, cold, and mortified, but not 
downcast, until he reached a farm, whose adjoining barn 
furnished him with a night’s shelter. Here he reposed with 
perfect content upon clean hay. On another occasion, at 
Naumberg, he could gain no reception into any house but 
that of a poor shoemaker, which he did at the price of a 
glass of schnaps; who besides, for a second glass, mended 
his shoes and gaiters, and provided him with a truss of 
straw, on which he slept soundly. At Potsdam he obtained 
admittance to a house with infinite difficulty, content to 
purchase black bread for his supper, and the use of a hard 
bench for his bed. In Berlin he perambulated the streets 
nearly the whole night in search of a lodging, and was at 
last compelled to sleep on a seat in the Promenade under 
the open sky. Here, however, he fared better for awhile. 
| By the kind assistance of Mr. Rose, the British minister, he 
obtained a comfortable lodging, and his benefactor invited 
him to a dinner at his house, at which Captain Cochrane 
made the acquaintance of Prince Labanoff and other power- 
ful persons, by whose interest he was enabled greatly to 
| facilitate his journey to St. Petersburg. We find a curious 


with them presents of value. The appearance of numbers | contrast to the rapid transmission of intelligence in the pre- 


must naturally excite the natives to resistance, from motives 
of jealousy or fear; and the danger would be greatly 
increased by the hope of plunder, The death of the whole 
party, and consequently the failure of the expedition, will 
be the probable result of such a plan. The difficulty of 


finding men, otherwise suitable, whose constitutions admit | 
an equal degree of suffering and fatigue, is also great ; and | 


that of collecting a number of people gifted with the due 


portion of those virtues, without which no expedition of dis- | 


covery could succeed, is certainly a greater.” 


It is not, perhaps, surprising that the Admiralty shrank | 


from the responsibility of advising a young officer without 
fortune to start upon a pedestrian expedition of such mag- 


nitude ; but Cochrane was not easily discouraged. Despair- ' 


sent day, when we learn that Cochrane, though a pedestrian, 

was the first bearer of the information of the Duc de 
| Berri’s assassination in Paris, a full month’s post being due 
| at Berlin, owing to the great quantity of snow which had 
fallen. 

Continuing his journey towards Stettin, the traveler suf- 
_ fered cruelly from the cold and the bad roads. An old sol- 
dier of Napoleon whom he had met on the road, to whom 
he had complained of blistered feet, had imparted to him a 
remedy which he found to be invaluable. It was simply to 
rub the feet at going to rest with spirits mixed with tallow 
| dropped from a lighted candle into the palm of the hand ; 
| and this remedy the wayworn traveller was continually 
called upon to renew. Occasionally he met with a reception 
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' from poor people very different from that harshness which 
he experienced so often. ‘‘ A post-house,” he says, ‘ called 
Romini, with a good, civil landlord, better wife, and seven 
well-behaved children, made me welcome, dried my clothes, 
and gave me a glass of schnaps to keep me warm, while a 
good supper of beef and potatoes was preparing for me. 
Cold, wet, weary, and half-famished, I had entered the be- 
nevolent post-house ; but one short hour restored me to life 
and good humor, and ultimately to the enjoyment of a clean 
bed made on the spot for my accommodation, by filling a 
tick with hay and sewing it up again. The whole property 
of this family,” he adds, ‘‘ could not have been worth ten 
pounds,” 

I had arrived in a most miserable plight, the heavy and 
frequent rains having dilapidated my apparel, which, even 
in good weather, was not calculated to last long. My cap I 
had lost in the icy swamp, and in default my head was bound 
up with a piece of red flannel. My trousers were literally torn 


to tatters ; my shoes tied to my feet to prevent their falling | 


off ; my shirt, except a flannel one and waistcoat, both super- 
seded by my outer jacket. All I had retained was sound 
health and a contented mind, and I wanted no more, for 
this generous family had, during the night, put my entire 
wardrobe to rights ; and I departed the following morning 
with sound clothing, and reflections of heartfelt gratitude to 
have met with the beneficial exercise of such qualities in a 
quarter of the world where I had little reason to expect 
them.” 

After passing in this manner through Memel and Riga, at 
which towns he called upon the British Consuls, he reached 
St. Petersburg, having been eighty-three days from London 
in performing a distance of sixteen hundred miles. Here 
he was kindly entertained by Sir Robert Kerr Porter, and 
through Sir Daniel Bailey, the British Consul-General, then 
the only representative of the British Court at St. Petersburg, 
he was enabled to transmit a memorial to Count Nesselrode, 
the Foreign Minister, for the approbation of His Imperial 
Majesty, who readily assented to furnish him with the neces- 
sary passports, and even offered the traveler, through Colonel 
Cathcart, money to aid him in the journey, which, however, 
was declined. Furnished with the necessary documents, 
after three weeks’ stay in St. Petersburg, the traveler set out 
again upon a journey on foot of eight or ten thousand miles, 
through a country still more cold and inhospitable than that 
through which he had just passed. The principal of these 
documents was addressed ‘‘ To all Civil Governors,” and 
bore the words, ‘‘ The bearer hereof, Captain John Cochrane, 
of the British Royal Navy, purposing to travel through 
Russia on foot, is now on his departure for Kamtschatka 
with the intention of penetrating from thence to America. 
Having, by the command of His Imperial Majesty, provided 
this traveler with open instructions to the police of all the 
towns and provinces lying in his track from St. Petersburg 
to Kamtschatka, this is also to desire all the chiefs of the 
different governments through which he may travel, to aid 
Captain Cochrane, as far as possible, to proceed on his 
journey without interruption, as well as to afford him lawful 
defence and protection, in case it should be desired.” 
Armed with these documents, and his simple knapsack, he 
set out from St. Petersburg on the 24th of May. He had 
not proceeded, however, many days upon the road, when an 
accident befell him, more serious than any of his previous 
mishaps. Having left the town of Tosna, on the road to 
Luibane, he sat down at about the ninth milestone, to rest 
and smoke a cigar, when he felt himself suddenly seized from 
behind, and, looking round, found himself in the power of 
two ruffians, whose faces were as much concealed as the 
oddness of their dress would permit. One of them, who 
held an iron bar in his hand, dragged him by the collar 
towards a forest, whilst the other, with a bayoneted musket, 


pushed him in such a manner as to compel him to hasten, 
while a boy of their party was stationed on the roadside to 
keep a look-out. 

Having penetrated some sixty or eighty paces into the 
thickest part of the forest, the unfortunate traveler was 
desired to undress, and having stripped off his trousers, 
jacket, and shirt, and finally his shoes and stockings, the 
robbers proceeded to tie him to a tree. From this cere- 
mony, and from the manner of it, their victim naturally 
concluded that they intended to kill him by firing at him 
as they would ata mark. The villains, however, with much 
coolness, merely seated themselves at his feet, and com- 
menced rifling his pockets, even cutting out the lining of 
the clothes in search of bank bills, or some other valuable 
articles. They then compelled him to take a pound of black 
bread, and a glass of rum poured from a small flask which 
had been suspended from his neck. Having next appro- 
priated his trousers, shirts, stockings, and English shooting 
shoes—a present from his kind friends in St. Petersburg— 
as also his spectacles, watch, compass, thermometer, and 
small pocket sextant, with one hundred and sixty roubles— 
about seven pounds sterling—they released him from the 
tree for awhile. Then, after flourishing a knife in his face, 
indicating a threat of vengeance if he informed against 
them, they again bound him to the tree, and finally left 
him. Here he was at last discovered by a boy, whom his 
cries attracted to the spot, and who helped to release him. 
The unlucky pedestrian was compelled to make the best of 
the blue jacket, flannel waistcoat, and the few other articles 
which the robbers had left him, in making up some kind 
of attire ; and in this miserable, half-naked state he resumed 
his route, until he fortunately fell in with a number of sol- 
diers, who were employed in making a new road under Gen- 
eral Woronzoff. The general kindly provided him with a 
vehicle to Novgorod, where a benevolent Russian merchant, 
to whom he had a letter of recommendation, provided 
him with a complete refit ; while the Governor, Gerebzoff, 
kindly furnished him with a little money. 

These anecdotes give a good idea of the kind of mishaps 
to which the adventurous traveler was subjected in the 
course of his long wanderings. Lofty mountains of half- 
frozen snow, large overflowed marshes, crowded and decayed 
forests, and half-frozen lakes, were among the obstacles 
which sometimes diverted his path, but were never sufficient 
to turn him from his purpose. Suffering from cold, rain, 
hunger, and fatigue—on one occasion, with forty-five nights’ 
exposure to the snow; at times without fire in a frost of 
thirty degrees, being once actually five days without food— 
the traveler still pushed on. In Kamtschatka he walked 
four hundred miles without seeing one individual, and for 
one thousand miles of the worst part of his journey he met 
with but one habitation. Where he did find people or habi- 
tations, however, in these regions he was-almost invariably 
treated with kindness and hospitality ; and the governors of 
towns, or other Russian officials, to whom he presented his 
papers, were ever ready to help him forward. In this way 
he finally accomplished his purpose of penetrating to the 
remotest eastern corner of the continent of Asia, the bay of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which the reader may find on the map 
at the extremity of the peninsula of Kamtschatka. Here, 
unfortunately, he met with an insurmountable obstacle to 
further progress. No vessel of any description could be 
found to convey him thence to the northwestern coast of 
America, from which he had intended to continue his wan- 
derings. Having, therefore, addressed a letter from Okotsk, 
on the sea of that name, to the Governor-General of Siberia, 


stating the reasons which compelled him to return, Cochrane 


finally set out again on foot, and traversing Siberia once 
more, he arrived safely at St. Petersburg, exactly three years 
and three weeks after quitting that city, 
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LITTERS, PALANQUINS, AND SEDANS, 


Ont of the distinguishing characteristics of man is his pro- 
pensity to shy work wherever the thing is at all practicable. | 


is constrained, in various parts of the world, to bear some 
slight share of the labors which we now regard as properly 
belonging to some of the lower animals. 

That he had experimented upon some of his own race, 


So far as mere amusement or exercise is concerned, he can | however, before he encroached, to any great extent, upon 
put in, without a murmur, an hour or two of as intense | the liberty and endurance of any four-footed creature, is 
labor as his muscular system could be subjected to; but | highly probable, as he seems not to have forgotten this 


set any serious 
task before him 
involving a few 
minutes’ appli- 
cation and the 
sweat of his 
brow, and, un- 
less it is essen- 
tially romantic, 
he will fly off at 
a tangent, or 
endeavor to get 
some one to 
stand proxy for 
him. 

This phase of 
his character 
has long been 
illustrated by 
the number and 
variety of the 
beasts of bur- 
den he has 
pressed into his 
service, and the 
numerous  offi- 
ces he has con- 
strained them 
to perform. 
Take the horse, 
the ass, or the 
mule, for ex- 
ample, not to 
speak of the 
camel or the 
ox, and we shall 
find in his treat- 
ment of them, 
one and all, 
verification of 
the truth of 
what we have 
here asserted. 

Doubtless, the 
first illustration 
of his selfish- 
ness and ingen- 
uity, in this 
relation, was 
after he had 
himself begun 
to feel that his 
powers of endu- 
rance or of lo- 
comotion were 
not adequate to 
his aspirations 
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UMBRELLA CHARACTERISTICS, 


knack to the 
present hour. 
Obviously, the 
first means or 
vehicle used, in 
the transporta- 
tion from point 
to point of any 
mere burden, 
was a single 
pole carried on 
the hands or on 
the shoulders 
of two persons ; 
the one preced- 
ing the other 
and in line with 
him, and the 
load suspended 
in the centre 
between them ; 
or the litter in 
its simplest 
form — that is, 
two long poles 
with branches 
laid on cross- 
pieces forming 
a platform in 
the centre, upon 
which whatever 
was to be car- 
ried might rest ; 
while a man, 
standing ateach 
end between 
the extremities 
of the poles, the 
one with his 
face turned to- 
ward the back 
of the other, 
grasped the 
handles of the 
platform, as it 
were, and, lift- 
ing the whole, 
trudged away 
with it. 

These have 
evidently been 
the original of 
allmore modern 
litters, palan- 
quins, and se- 
dans. And that, 
in course of 


or necessities. So far as his own personal comfort was | time, they had become improved and ornamental, while the 
concerned, he early began to perceive the difference between | two carriers of the latter quietly slipped out of the harness, 
aday’s journey on foot and one performed on the back of | and introduced horses in their place, is quite apparent from 


some beast of burden. And yet he has never been able to | the accompanying illustration of one of these modes of con- 
free himself completely of some portion at least of the task | veyances used in the time of Richard II. 
assigned to him by nature as it were, for even to this day he | The most ancient Welsh tribes tied the two poles along- 
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’ side their horses in something like this fashion, but let their ends trail on 
the ground. On these they placed burdens in some rude manner, as 
some of the Indian tribes at the West do at this day, using their tent- 


HORSE-LITTER IN THE TIME OF RICHARD II, 


poles for the purpose. Subsequently, and by way of improvement, they 
used forked poles as more convenient and useful. Such contrivances were 
used for drawing stone from quarries in very early times, and more 


Watt ert We 


recently, in Ma- 
deira, for the 
transport of wine. 
It would appear, 
however, that the 
original one-pole 
method of carry- 
ing burdens, to 
which we have al- 
ready referred as 
the earliest mode 
used, gave rise to 
the Tando of Java 
or the Palanquin 
of Japan, for it 
will be perceived 
from our full-page 
illustration that 
here still are the 
two carriers with 
the single pole 
on their shoul- 
ders, and their 
burden suspended 
between them. To 
be sure, this is a 
vast improvement 
upon the original, 
inasmuch as_ it 
presents some of 


QUEEN ELIZABETH IN HER STATE SEDAN. 


LADY’S SEDAN-CHAIR. 


the evidences of civilization and 
refinement ; for the body of this 
conveyance is made of light and 
beautifully wrought mats, with a 
falling lid or door on each side, 
which can be kept closed or open 
at pleasure ; as may be perceived 
from our engraving. The pole 
from which it is suspended is 
sometimes beautifully carved, and 
the inside of the huge satchel 
made luxurious with costly stuffs 
and mats. The porters who trudge 
along with it are sturdy fellows, 
who, protected from the rays of 
the burning sun by their um- 
brella-hats, perform long jour- 
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neys with great speed and certainty, and especially along 
roads and through regions not practicable to beasts of 
burden. The Tando or Tandook is extremely cool and 


tourists who would enjoy the beautiful scenery of either 
Japan or Java, 

In India the palanquin is indispensable, from the fact 
that the roads are, as a general thing, so bad that they are 
impossible to any other mode of conveyance. Those 


belonging to the wealthy Parsees and princes are luxurious | 
in the extreme, and of the most exquisite workmanship. | 


They are sometimes carried by a dozen coolies, although 
containing but one person. The J’Halledar, or State Palan- 
guin, of this great empire, is one of the most costly and 
gorgeous contrivances imaginable. A roof of sandal-wood, 
magnificently carved and inlaid with gold ; lining of heavy 
wrought silk, ablaze with precious stones ; cushions of the 
rarest fabrics, and framework of the rarest woods, gleaming 


most beautiful and elaborate carvings, strike the eye of the 
beholder. The roof, as will be seen from the annexed 
engraving, can be raised or lowered at pleasure ; while the 
ornamented snake-like shaft that projects in front, and 


two very much shorter ones behind, explain the means | 
through which it is borne along by the officials, who wait 


upon the movements of “the sacred person of royalty.” 


The fringe, represented in our illustration, is of pure gold ; | 
and the two keepers—the one standing and the other seated 
in the background—are responsible for the good condition | 


and the safety of the whole with their heads. Hence, they 
keep watch and ward over it both day and night, save when 
relieved by those who share their trust. 

There are two classes of carriers in India—the one for 
transporting passengers and the mails, the other for the 
conveyance of goods. When not heavily laden, their speed 
is about five miles an hour; when otherwise, about four. At 
the termination of every fifteen or twenty miles they halt to 
rest fora short tame at a sort of post-house or bungalow. 


| 


| inhabitants. 
| trifling distance from the ground that a passenger can step 
| in and out of it with the greatest ease, while the bearers rest 


They are most certain and systematic ; and the relays going | 


out and coming in meet each other at certain points with 


great regularity, where the one who had just borne a burden 


to the distance appointed to him relinquishes his burden 


and returns empty, another having taken up his load. | 


Strange stories are told, however, in relation to the cunning 
and knavish tricks of some of these couriers ; but as we are 
not aware that there is anything vicious about their dealings 
we shall not be instrumental in propagating rumors 
unfriendly to them. / 
There are two other sorts of palanquins in Japan besides 
the one previously named, the larger and stronger of which 
has four bearers or carriers, and sides of lacquered wood. It 
is somewhat heavy, and is very durable. The pace of the 
carriers that bear it along is wonderfully even and rapid, 
great distance being accomplished by them in an incredibly 
short period. Those used for the conveyance of the nobility 
and ladies of rank have sash-doors, and are beautifully 
fitted up and ornamented, This description of palanquin is 
called a Noriman, and is, of course, much in use. The other, 
which is named Cango, is made of bamboo, and is open on 
all sides. It is very light, and is borne by two carriers only. 
Tourists, from its coolness and convenience, are much 
given to its use, as also from the circumstance that it is 
most manageable in forest travel and in narrow pathways. 
There is, however, yet another one-pole conveyance among 
the Celestials, if we may so call the Japanese, which is much 
employed by the poorer classes, and of which we give an 
illustration. This also is, as will be perceived, a one-pole 
affair, quite primitive as to its construction, and hammock- 
like in its appearance. It is, however, very comfortable, and 


furnished with cushions that are soft and agreeable, as well 
as with a roof that not only wards off the rain and the 


| direct rays of the sun, but serves as a shelf for such articles 
comfortable, and, when the season is at all propitious, a | 
most agreeable conveyance to travel in, and particularly for | 


as the occupant may choose to place upon it. However 
strange the assertion, travelers declare that these convey- 
ances are the only agreeable ones used in hot countries, or 
that are at all suited to the abominable roads which are to 
be met everywhere within the tropics. Certainly, they seem 
preferable to lumbering wheels, or even to the chair, strapped 
on the back of certain carriers, in which we find mountain 
travelers seated. 

The street-chair or sedan of South America, with its two 


bearers and its curtains—a representation of which we here 


annex—is found to be most agreeable and convenient by the 
It is, as will be observed, carried at such a 


on the shoulders of the carriers. It is not used for long 


journeys, and is to be met in towns and cities only, mules 
with numberless devices in ivory and pearl ; and rich in the | 


and other beasts of burden being employed in the saddle or 
in harness where anything like considerable distances are to 
be accomplished. But then the mule and the mustang are now 
used so freely throughout the whole of Spanish and South 
America, whether in the pursuit of business or of pleasure, 
that we fear the receipts from the sedan, in even the most 
populous centres of these countries, have been of late years 
greatly restricted. 

Our hardy Saxon ancestors seemed to have disdained 
such effeminate things as litters, and the only use of such a 
mode of conveyance was to carry off a wounded warrior 
from the battle-field. But with the Normans came greater 


luxury, and the litter intended originally for the sick or 


wounded began to come into use among the rich, indolent, 
and voluptuous. 


The old English sedan-chair seems to have been an un- 


| easy affair, from the fact that the occupant was usually 
| seated above the poles or bearers, instead of beneath them, 
_as in the South American and Japanese chairs. The top- 


pling effect of this elevation can be readily conceived as 
most uncomfortable. In the chairs of the East, the con- 
veyance, from its pendulum-like construction, always hangs 
in the line of gravitation, so that the vertical position of the 
passenger is never disturbed ; while, in the Anglo-Saxon con- 
trivance, he felt, of necessity, every motion of the wooden 
bearers and of the step of the carriers. In the following 


| engraving, however, we may perceive a sort of sentry-box, in 


which he must have been a little more at ease, although still 
far from being as comfortably poised as he might have been. 

These two chairs were in great vogue in England during 
the sixteenth century, and down a considerable way into the 
seventeenth. From their respective appearances, it is evi- 


| dent that the one was used by the poorer classes, and the 


other by the gentry and the nobility. After night had 
fallen, the more aristocratic one was universally preceded 


| by two or more link-boys carrying torches, so as not only to 


light up the dark and dull streets, but to deter robbers from 


| making a descent upon the usually wealthy occupant. 


Strange enough that, after the horse-litter had been used 


| in both England and France with some degree of comfort 
_ and pleasure, both nations seem to have let it drop out of 


existence, and to have returned to the carrier system in 
every relation in which the litter had been used. This, as 


| somebody observes, was a return of man to the harness, and 


his resumption of an office that belonged properly to beasts 
of burden. Be this as it may, the sedan, during the reign 
of Elizabeth, and of Henry IV. of France, was to be found 
in every town and city of both kingdoms, where it was 
regarded as a mode of conveyance never to be superseded 
by anything in the way of convenient or fashionable loco- 
motion. In England, especially, it became an institution, 
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as more manageable and elegant than a heavy, lumbering 
vehicle, in the shape of a coach drawn by horses. 

The English Queen Elizabeth had adopted it as a most 
regal mode of conveyance, and delighted to appear seated 
in it upon the shoulders of gentlemen of rank, while fol- 
lowed through the streets by a numerous retinue of lords 
and ladies on foot. The annexed illustration is from an old 
engraving representing her journey from the Palace to 
Whitehall, where her Parliament assembled, and where she 
managed to have it pretty much her own way. 

The conspicuous elevation of this sedan, together with the 
throng of bearers and nobles who accompany the convey- 
ance, may be regarded as a fair indication of the pride and 
the power of this despotic sovereign. From the moment 
that she had left her prison at Woodstock to ascend the 
throne, to the close of her long life, she ruled her court with 
a rod of iron, and made the very noblest of her subjects 
bear her upon their shoulders in everything that could min- 
ister to her greatness and that of the nation. While we 
behold her thus exalted, however, and notwithstanding some 
redeeming qualities, we find blood upon her hands—that of 
her fair sister-sovereign and cousin, Mary Queen of Scots. 
This stain is the deepest and most indelible affecting her 
character, and one that has been denounced for many 
generations by the noble and the good of all lands. Such 
litters and sedans seem to have gone out of fashion in 
England. 

Sedan-chairs were first seen in England when Charles, son 
of James I., on his return from Spain, brought with him 
three specimens of a peculiar character, somewhat resem- 
bling the Indian palanquin in the manner in which they 
were ¢arried. The favorite, Buckingham, being in the habit 
of traveling about London in one of these, was abused by 
the populace for turning men into “slaves and beasts of 
burden.” In spite, however, of popular clamor and the 
furious opposition of coach-drivers, this new and handy 
method of traveling steadily grew into favor. The frontis- 
piece of a tract published in 1636, and entitled ‘‘Coach and 
Sedan Pleasantly Disputing for Place and Procedure,” repre- 
sents the form of the sedan and its bearers touting for cus- 
tom. The mode of carrying was the same as that adopted 
in the later sedans. In the eighteenth century we find that 
the sedan, though considerably altered in form from the orig- 
inal type, had become a universal mode of conveyance for 
the higher and middle classes of society. The state of the 
pavement in the metropolis and the chief cities of Great 
Britain caused the sedan to be preferred, both for comfort 
and safety, to every description of coach. As there were no 
footpaths, and only a line of posts in the principal streets to 
protect pedestrians, none would even walk any distance who 
could afford to hire a sedan. 
numerous and influential body. Those who were in the ser- 
vice of the aristocracy had their gorgeous liveries, epaulets, 
and cocked-hats. The hackney chairmen pervaded the neigh- 
borhood of tavern doors, where they waited to be hired. 
They were chiefly Irishmen, and were distinguished by their 
muscular development, especially in the calves of their legs. 
That they were popularly believed to be somewhat given to 
insolence may be gathered from an incident in one of Smol- 
lett’s novels, where, in retaliation for the hero lmving been 
insulted by two chairmen, the man who acts as his servant 
and trusty henchman conceals a number of heavy weights 
about his person, and hires the delinquents to carry him a 
certain distance. Staggering under the unusual load, each 
chairman suspects his comrade of not taking his fair share of 


The London chairmen were a | 
| 


sequent enlightenment and consolation of the mutually- 
battered disputants. 

In the first three quarters of the eighteenth century, when 
the style of dress was highly refined, and the least derange- 
ment to the hair of either lady or gentleman was fatal, the: 
sedan was at its zenith of usefulness. Then was the gentle- 
man, with his silk clothes and nicely arranged toupee and 
curls, as fain to take advantage of this careful casing as he 
went from house to house, as any of the softer sex. The 
nobility, and other wealthy persons, used to keep their own 
sedans, and have them very handsomely decorated. They 
stood in the lobby of the town mansion, ready to be used 
when required. It must have been a fine sight to see 
several gilt sedans passing along, with a set of ladies and 
gentlemen of one family, through the West-End streets of 
London, attended by link-boys, and being one by one ushered 
into some luxurious mansion, where company was received 
for the evening. When the whole party had been duly 
delivered, the link-boys thrust their flambeaux into the trum- 
pet-like extinguishers which flourished at each aristocratic 
door-cheek in the metropolis, and withdrew till the appointed 
time when their services were required for returning home. 

In Edinburgh, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
there were far more sedans in use than coaches. The sedam 
was better suited for the steep streets and narrow lanes of 
the Scottish capital, besides being better fitted in all cireum- 
stances for transporting a finely dressed lady or gentleman in 
a cleanly and composed condition. The public sedans of 
that city were for the most part in the hands of Highlanders, 
whose uncouth jargon and irritability amidst the confusions 
of a dissolving party, or a dismissed theatre, used to be 
highly amusing. Now there is no such thing in Edin- 
burgh, any more than in London, as a private sedan ; and 
within the last few years the use of public ones has nearly, 
if not entirely, ceased. 

Although the sedan-chair has died out in Europe, it is still 
held of great importance in other countries. Whether it 
may ever reappear in London or Paris, it is difficult to say, 
fashion, like history, repeats itself so often. That it will 
never make its début in the streets of modern New York is. 
more than probable, from the fact that our American ideas. 
of locomotion, in this year of grace 1876, involve so rapid a 
change of place, that one might suppose we aimed at being 
‘in two places at once.” 


DREAMING AND SLEEP - WALKING, 


asit once was. We know by careful 
study and experience what it is. No 
one dreams when he is sound asleep. 
Dreams take place only during an 
imperfect or perturbed sleep. The 
imaginative faculties are less or more 
awake, and being unchecked by the 
reflective faculties or judgment, the 
wildest conceptions are formed, and 
these half- waking fancies we call 
dreams. Usually, these fancies are 
ill-assorted shreds of casual remem- 
brances, or of something that has 
made a strong impression on the 
mind. There is nothing supernatural 


the burden, and begins to abuse him accordingly. The | about them, and any attempt to explain them is simply 
strife waxing hotter, the two belligerents ultimately set down | ridiculous. Persons who pretend to tell the meaning of 
both box and passenger, in order to settle the dispute with | dreams are either impostors or weak-minded individuals. 

their fists ; whilst the real author of the quarrel quietly slips Yet there are some curious phenomena about dreams. 


away, having deposited his weights in the chair for the sub-' The half -wakeful mind, in an unchecked imaginative 
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condition, can do things that appear a little surprising. 
Musicians have composed tunes in their dreams, and so have 
persons of a poetical fancy composed verses, which they 


wrote down on waking. We have at times experienced a 


pleasure, no duubt enjoyed by many, that of waking up and | 


still continuing to carry on a dream. To do this requires 
Feeling that we have awoke, 


we must take care to keep the eyes shut, so as to prevent 


some delicate management. 


any confusion between the imaginings and the exterior ob- 
jects. If the eyes look about them, in a way to convey 
impressions to the brain, the dream vanishes. In short, in 
half-wakeful 


the imagination is powerful, the 


certain conditions, 
more so, as being wholly unob- 
structed by reflection, and dashes 
off into the most wonderful and 
sometimes most begutiful concep- 
tions. 

When we pass from the phe- 
nomena of dreaming, and enter 
the domain of sleep-walking, or 
somnambulism, a higher psycho- 
logical curiosity is reached. Here 
we shall find it convenient to 
adopt some kind of classification, 
so varied are the forms in which 
the action presents itself. Many 
cases are on record, for instance, 
in which the sleep action is a 
direct of wakeful- 
action, without any break. Coach- 
men, postillions, and muleteers 
known to have continued 
driving even after they had fallen 
into a drowsy sleep ; the muscles 
and nerves continue to act in a 


continuation 


are 
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sort of automatic manner, after 
consciousness has lapsed into 
slumber. M. Plater, the celebrat- 
ed lutanist or luteplayer, one 
evening dropped asleep while 
playing, after partaking of an un- 
usually liberal supper; he con- 
tinued to 
music,” 


‘discourse sweet 
correctly and tastefully, 
until roused from his drowsy nap 
by the noise of his lute falling 
on the floor. A ‘‘reader” in a 
printing-oflice fell asleep while 
reading for the correction of 
proof, but continued reading 
down to the bottom of that page. 
In this case the probability is 
that his sleep only went to the 
extent of drowsiness; at anyrate, 
when roused up, he could not 
remember the words which he 
had just been correctly reading. 
Sir John Moore, during his ever- 
memorable retreat to Corunna, 
had to make forced marches night 
and day, as the only mode of 
averting capture by a vastly 
larger French army; his poor 
tired soldiers often slept as they 
marched, or marched as _ they 
slept. 


y a 


A truly remarkable manifesta- 
tion of somnambulism is that 
| which can be brought about by the influence of other per- 
| sons on the sleeper. External voices and sounds can move 
Dr. 
Carpenter and other physiologists have recorded many 
instances of this kind. A young naval officer, signal- 
lieutenant to Admiral Lord Hood at Toulon, sometimes 
continued his anxious duties for eighteen or twenty hours 
at a stretch ; going to his berth, and falling instantly asleep, 
| his mind was nevertheless so far awake on one particular 

subject that, if a comrade whispered ‘ Signal !” in his ear, 
it roused him at once and irresistibly. A young military 


IN.—SEE PAGE 348, 


him to action even when his consciousness is asleep. 


LITTERS, PALANQUINS AND SEDANS.—THE IMPERIAL PALANQUIN AND CORTEGE OF THE MIKADO, ON 
THE ROAD FROM MIAKO TO YEDDO, 


JAPAN, 
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officer voyaging with his regiment in a troop-ship, displayed | 


a tendency which some of the mischievous wags around him 

took an unfair advantage of. When he was asleep in his 

berth, they would whisper in his ear, giving him all the 

details of a duel, a shipwreck, or a battle ; is mind uncon- 
Vol. L, No. 3—23. 
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sciously followed the narrative, until he was roused to action 

| by the climax, and awoke by springing out of bed. For- 
tunately for society, such cases are rare; it would be a 
perilous thing if others could induce us to do what they 
| wish, without consciousness on our part. 
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Sleep-writing is not the least noteworthy among these , 


phenomena. Indeed, some of the instances are inexplicable 
in the present state of our knowledge ; for things are done 
with closed eyes while asleep, which the persons certainly 
«ould not have done with closed eyes when awake. In some 
cases, although the eyes are open, ordinary vision does not 
seem to be performed by them. It would almost appear as 
if we were endowed with an additional sense, which only 
makes itself manifest in the somnambulistic state. Be this 
as it may, the recorded examples are deeply interesting. 
A young French ecclesiastic frequently rose in the middle 
of the night, went to a table, took pen and ink, and wrote 
portions of sermons. It was not mere mechanical work ; he 
would make frequent corrections to improve the grammar 
and syntax of his composition—changing, for instance, ‘‘ ce 
divin enfant” into ‘‘cet adorable enfant,” and then into 
‘‘cet enfant adorable.” On one occasion, when watched by 
the Archbishop of Bordeaux, experiments were made to 
ascertain what kind of vision was being exerted. A sheet of 
writing-paper was quietly and cautiously substituted for that 


which the somnambulist had placed before him ; he did not | 


recognize the change, if the two sheets were similar in size 
and shape ; an opaque screen was placed between his eyes 
and the paper, but he wrote on just the same. 
case, a young poet, not having finished some stanzas before 
he went to bed, rose in the night, went to his table, and fin- 
ished them—so much to his satisfaction, that he applauded 
his own genius and taste; in the morning he remembered 
nothing of the matter. Dr. Carpenter mentions the instance 
of a man who wrote accurately in his sleep, placing his 
words at good distances apart, dotting every 7, and crossing 
every t. A young collegian got out of bed asleep, lit a 
candle, sat down to a table, took pen and paper, wrote out 
some geometrical and algebraic problems, extinguished the 
light, and went to bed again—his eyes closed all the time. 
On one occasion, an Amsterdam banker requested a mathe- 
matical professor to work out a very intricate calculation for 
him ; the professor set his pupils to work ; one of them 
went to bed with his mind full of the subject ; and in the 
morning was not a little surprised to find his table covered 
with sheets of paper on which the calculation was fully and 
satisfactorily developed. The writing was in his own hand ; 
he had risen in the night and done it while asleep. 

Walking, without taking or working, is a familiar kind of 
somnambulistic manifestation. Bellini’s ‘‘ Somnambula” hits 
the right note here; poor Amina walks in her sleep, a ten- 
dency which first rouses the suspicions of her lover, and 
afterwards supplies the means of removing them. Dr. Car- 
penter adverts to “‘sleep-walkers who make their way over 
the roofs of houses, steadily traverse narrow planks, and 
even clamber precipices ; and this they do with far less hesi- 
tation than they would do in the waking state.” Muratori 
speaks of an Italian nobleman, Signor Agostino Forari, who 
was much prone to sleep-walking, especially during the wan- 


ing of the moon. One evening he played at cards with some | 
His servant told the guests | 


friends, «»d went to bed early. 
that, fror; symptoms already familiar to him, he believed 
that his master would walk in his sleep that night; Forari 
was lying on his back, with staring but unconscious eyes, 
cold hands, and a slow pulse. At midnight he drew aside 
his bed-curtains, rose, dressed, put on his hat and sword- 
belt, went to the fire as if to warm himself, went to a ward- 
robe closet, came out again, locked the door, and put the 
key in his pocket. The watchers held a lighted candle close 
before his «yes, but he took no notice of it, and did not seem 
to see it. {fe went down-stairs, out to the stable, stroked 
his horse, bridJed it, and appeared confused when he failed 
to find the saddle. He mounted him, but gave up his inten- 


tion of riding on finding the gate of the courtyard locked ; 
he led his horse to a water-trough, and allowed him to drink, 


In another 
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tied him to a post, and returned into the house. Going into 
the billiard-room, he made a few movements with a cue, as if 
playing, then touched a few keys of a harpsichord, threw 
himself on the bed in his clothes, and slept soundly for ten 
hours. The servant cautioned the guests not to disturb him 
by any sudden noise during his strange unconscious wander- 
ings, as it might injuriously affect his mind. A young lady, 
when nervously ill, was prone to walk about the house in a 
state of sleep, never falling over the furniture or other obsta- 
cles ; her eyes were open, but she did not see in the ordinary 
way, for no winking or movement of the eye took place when 
a strong light was held close to her face. In a part of France 
where men are much accustomed to walk on stilts over 
swampy ground, a somnambulist one night walked across a 
swollen torrent on stilts; on awaking, he found himself too 
much afraid to recross the same torrent by daylight. 

Riding, instead of or in addition to walking, is sometimes 
as amusing as it is wonderful, in connection with the uncon- 
scious freaks of somnambulism. A man, accustomed to 
attend a weekly market, one night rose from his bed, 
dressed, went to the stable, saddled his horse, mounted, 
and trotted off towards the market ; finding a turnpike gate 
closed, he stopped ; this obstacle had the effect of waking 
him. The London Times, some years ago, recorded the case 
of a butcher at Lambeth, who, one Sunday evening, fell 
asleep in his chair by the fireside. He was seen to rise from 
his seat, fetch his whip, put on one spur, and go to the 
stable, where, failing to find a saddle, he mounted an unsad- 
died horse. When asked what he was going to do, he 
answered (still in a state of somnambulistic sleep) that he 
was ‘‘ going his rounds.” Although prevented from leaving 
the stable, he nevertheless continued on horseback for some 
time, carring on a wrangle about toll with an imaginary 
turnpike-man, to whom he exclaimed, ‘‘Give us none of 
your gammon!” Even when removed from his horse, he 
continued for a time the movements of whipping and 
spurring. 

Working, walking, doing, talking—there is a combination 
of two or three of these, sometimes all four, in the examples 
now under notice. A man dreamed that he saw a child fall 
into a river ; he got up, threw himself again on his bed as if 
in the act of swimming, seized hold of a bundle of clothing 
at the corner of the bed, treated it as if it were the drowning 
child, held it with one hand while seeming to swim with the 
other, and put it down as if safely landed on the river-side ; 
he began shivering and teeth-chattering, and said out, 
audibly : ‘‘ It is freezing cold! let me have a little brandy ;” 
and finally returned to bed again. A young military officer 
in the citadel of Brenstein was seen by his brother-officers 
to rise from bed in his sleep, go to a window, open it, 


| clamber to a roof by the aid of the window-cord, seize hold 


of a magpie’s nest with its young, descend to the room, wrap 
the young birds in a cloak, and go to bed again. Porati, an 
Italian apothecary, had a pupil named Castelli, who was 
much accustomed to somnambulistic influence ; more than 
once the young man was seen to rise from his bed while 
asleep, go down to the shop, and serve out medicines to 
imaginary customers. Muratori relates that Giovanni Bat- 
tista Negretti, servant to the Marchese Luigi Sale, was 
subject to somnambulistic attacks, during which he reper- 
formed the duties of the day in a way at once amusing and 
surprising. 

One evening, while sleeping on a bench in the kitchen, he 
rose suddenly, began walking about and talking, went into 
the dining-room, laid the cloth and other apparatus for din- 
ner, and stood with a plate in his hand as if behind his 
master ; after waiting some time, and the imaginary dinner 
ended, he put away everything, locked the sideboard, went 
to his master’s bedroom, warmed the bed, locked up the 
house, and finally retired to his own bed—his eyes closed all 


the time. On another evening he rose up asleep, got his , 
own supper ready, ate it, went and drew some wine, and | 
drank. It was observed, on these occasions, that he made | 
much use of his arms, feeling his way rather than seeing. 
A bellringer one night rose up in his sleep, and, as if his | 
companions were with him, prepared to go up into the bel- 
fry ; after going out of the room and in again, he imitated 
the movements of a bellringer. A man, who ate and drank | 
occasionally while in a somnambulistic sleep, evidently did 
not know the taste of what he was taking, for persons who | 
watched him might change his food or drink without. his 
perceiving it. One night he arose from bed, dressed, went 
to a cabaret or small wine-shop, asked for wine, received 
water, and drank it without noticing the difference. A 
young soldier, interested one evening by a discussion or 
reading with his comrades of a military combat, partook of 
supper, went to bed, and soon to sleep; in the night he 
rose, with eyes open, but asleep, and imitated with his arms 
2 vigorous defence, rushed out-of-doors, and returned in a 
profuse perspiration. 

Weinholdt notices the case of a musical student, who 
would arise in his sleep, go into the study, place a sheet of 
music in proper position on the pianoforte, and play the piece 
correctly ; once his friends purposely turned his music | 
upside down, but he detected and rectified it ; on another | 
oceasion, he found a string out of tune, opened the intru- 
ment, tuned the string, and went on with his playing. A 
stonemason, working for a master in Kent, was told by him 
one evening to go the next morning to a neighboring church- 
yard, and measure the quantity of work done to a wall. He 
went to bed at his usual hour. Waking in the night, he was 
astonished to find himself dressed, in the open air, and in 
the dark. The church clock struck two, and then he knew 
he was in the churchyard. When a gleam of Summer day- 
light came, he found that he had measured the wall aceu- 


rately with a measuring-rod, and properly entered the items 


ina book. This case is a very remarkable one, for the man 
‘caught himself in the act’ of somnambulistic working, 
and was as much surprised at it as any looker-on would have 
been. Gassendi notices the case of a man who rose in the | 
night, dressed while asleep, went down to the cellar, drew 
wine from a cask, walked back, undressed, went to bed again, 
and knew nothing about it in the morning. Once, when he 
did this, he woke in the cellar, and found more difficulty in 
retracing his steps in the dark than he had when asleep. 
Here we close. Our budget is by no means exhausted ; 
but the above-cited examples will suffice to illustrate the | 
Curiosities of Somnambulism, the faculty of thinking, ver- 
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sifying, calculating, walking, riding, working, writing, talk- 
ing, singing, and playing during sleep. 


AN ELEPHANTS DEVOTION. 


One of the elephants now belonging to Forepaugh’s Amer- 
ican Menagerie has a career as romantic as that of the hero | 
of any novel. The one alluded to is very old. Years ago he 
was the property of an East Indian rajah, and had been in 


355 


it was made a military post, with a regular army command- 
ant and half-a-dozen English officers, with their wives and 


| families. 


One of the children of the post, a bright little fellow of 
five years, became greatly attached to this elephant. Regu- 
larly every morning he went with his ayah, or native nurse, 


| to the inclosure where the elephant was kept, and fed him 


with bonbons and cake. The animal, in return, never failed 


| to caress the boy with his trunk, and manifested the liveliest 


pleasure by trumpeting whenever his youthful friend made 


| his appearance. 


The Sepoy Rebellion broke out, and the rajah, at first 
faithful, finally became involved in its meshes. Soon after 
the Lucknow affair, peremptory orders were received from 
Nana Sahib to the effect that the rajah should massacre the 
garrison, and, with all the Sepoys he could muster, join the 
camp of that human tiger. The order was executed early 
one morning. The few English soldiers were speedily dis- 
patched. The ayah and child were sleeping in a cottage 
some distance from headquarters, and, at the first alarm, the 
boy’s father, a captain, dispatched an orderly to bring the 


child to the camp. Before he could get there, the camp had 
| been surrounded, and the screams of the women and chil- 


dren, and the din and hubbub following, showed how English 
valor had been overmatched by numbers. 

A party of Sepoys, seeing the soldier enter the cottage, 
pursued him, and he rushed into the place and secured a 


| brief respite by barring the door. The ayah, rudely aroused 


from her sleep, snatched up the child and screamed for help. 
The Sepoys, with a beam for a battering-ram, dashed down 
the door and rushed forward, only to be met by the soldier, 
who with his Scotch broadsword struck down the two fore- 
most of the band as they entered the door. The others 
hastily drew back, and, passing behind the cottage, fired its 
roof, thatched with rice-straw, and then waited with fiendish 
malignity for the flames to do that which they dared not 
attempt. 

But, amid the crackling flames, the exulting yells of the 
Sepoys, and the screams of the ayah, a new actor made his 
appearance. The elephant, recognizing the voices of the 
ayah and the child, had snapped his chain, and, despite the 
exertions of his mahout, or native driver, had broken away 
from his control. With his head he had smashed down the 
gates of his inclosure, and he rushed toward the cottage. 
The sight of fire and the calls of the child repeating his 
name roused him to fury. He charged the Sepoys right 
and left, scattering them, dashing some to the ground and 
trampling them to gory sheds, tossing some in the air on 
his powerful trunk, and uttering the hoarse cry that always 
proceeds from the elephant’s throat when enraged. 

The soldier, rendered desperate by the prospect of speedy 
death and torture, seized the child, and, with the ayah, ran 
out of the burning cottage and took refuge near the animal. 
The sight of the sacred elephant interfering in this unex- 
pected way in behalf of the party was too much for Sepoy 
superstition. They fell on their faces in fear, and the sol- 


| dier, seizing the opportunity, was shrewd enough to take 


advantage of it. He guided the animal out of the way of 


‘the royal stables no one knew how long. Long beforaggsthe villainous Sepoys, and down the river some miles, where 


Hastings dreamed of conquest, or even Clive had become a 
clerk in the East India House, this animal led a life of glor- 
ious ease under the tropical skies of his India home, by the 
waters of the sacred Ganges. 

As the English assumed control, successive rajahs dimin- | 
ished in influence, but they all maintained imperial state 
from the subsidies furnished them by the English crown, 
and this elephant continued in their possession until his 
great age made him an object of reverence. 

A garrison of English soldiers was established near the | 
rajah’s grounds—at first as a guard of honor, but afterwards | 


a garrison of English soldiers had withstood the attacks of 
the enemy. 

From here the elephant was used to convey some of the 
fugitives farther still down the river. His romantic history 
and great age induced the general commanding to send him 
to England, and there Mr. Forepaugh purchased him and 
had him sent to America. 

Twice every year the boy, now grown to be an officer in 
her Majesty’s service, writes to Mr. Forepaugh inquiring 
after the friend who preserved his life in so singular a 
manner. 
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What Finally Becomes of the Precious Metals, 


“Wat becomes of the precious metals?” asks a curions | 
querist, and then proceeds to consider the qnestion, and | 
succeeds in throwing much doubt upon it, or, rather, leav- | 
ing it in just as much doubt as before. The question, 

“What becomes of all the pins?” has been oftener asked, 


perhaps, and has been answered with about the same illu- | 


mination. It is not easy to answer satisfactorily the ques- | 
tion as to what becomes of the precious metals. That a vast 

amount has been extracted from the earth, since the days of | 
Noah, there can be no doubt. An English writer, who, of 
course, must depend to a great degree on guess-work, esti- 
mates the total at not less than 

five thousand millions in 
and silver. Of this amount he 
thinks that three thousand two 
hundred millions have been pro- 
duced since the discovery of 
America. The Christian world 
is credited with having had two 


| 


gold 


thousand millions, most of which 
has been disposed of by ship- 
wrecks, gilding, fire, and various 
other ways, as effectually, we 
might suggest, as many of our 
citizens have disposed of theirs 
He thinks 
this loss proceeds at the rate of 
sixteen millions annually, while 
the production he puts at forty 
millions, which is undoubtedly 
One-half of the balance, 
three hundred and fifty millions, 
he thinks is held in the form of 
plate and ornaments. Of the 
balance of three thousand mil- 
lions in the anti-Christian world, 
wastes and losses omitted, he 
thinks that over a thousand mil- 


by investing in stocks. 


too low. 
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lions have been 
hidden in Asiatic 
lands in different 
ages of the world, 
and he continues 
“that it is well 
known that a 
thousand millions 
were thus hidden 
in India and 
China in the six 
years succeeding 
1851: thatis, dur- 
ing the time when 
wholesale murdei 
and slaughter and 
wholesale robl ery 
and despoliation 
were the business 
of the natives and 
their enemies.” 
One would think 
that China must 
be carpeted with 
gold leaf, paved 
with silver dollars, 
glittering with the 
precious metals, 
did he think only 
of the vast sums 
sent there for hundreds of years past, little or none of which 
But somehow these metals have a fate 
there as they have elsewhere—they disappear. Like many 
other commodities, they serve their purpose and disappear. 
What became of all the gold with which Solomon covered 
his grand temple ? What became of all the Spanish spoils 
in South America and in Mexico? One might ask such 
questions forever and be no wiser therefor. Gold and silver 
serve their purposes and gisappear, as do the human race 
and old boots and all other material things, but we cannot 
say, accurately, what became of them. We all know pretty 
well where our own little portions of gold and silver have 
gone, but that knowledge does not give us any gratification. 


ever comes back. 


LITTERS, PALANQUINS AND SEDANS.—A STATE PALANQUIN AT GOA. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S 
THE FIRST CHURCH IN SALEM, 


Sauem is the oldest town in New England except Ply- 
mouth, the first house having been built by Roger Conant 
in 1626, so that it celebrates this year the meridian of its 
third century. 
city is great antiquity indeed, and the old town shows her 
claims as a venerable place. In 1628 John Endicott 


brought over settlers, and, in the following year, no less | 


than eleven vessels landed emigrants at Naumkeag, which 
has now taken the scriptural name of Salem. 
place was the scene of the great witchcraft delusion towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, and no less than nine- 
teen persons were executed on the rising ground still known 
as Gallow’s Hill. It is a common error that witches were 
burned in New England, but, in fact, those condemned were 
hanged. 

Salem was noted at an early day for its enterprising mer- 
chants and seamen. She engaged not only in fisheries and 
the coasting trade, but sent her light craft to France, Spain, 
Italy, and the West Indies. During the Revolution, Salem 
fitted out 158 privateers, which captured 445 British prizes. 
E.-H. Derby, of Salem, in 1785, sent a vessel to China, 
opening a trade with that country which Salem monopolized 
for many years. Trade has been drawn to other ports, but 
Salem is still rich, thriving, and full of attraction to anti- 
quarians. 


. 
One of the most interesting relics of old Salem is a small, | 
worm-eaten, but carefully preserved, little church, built in 
1634, and said to have been the first erected in New Eng- | 


land. It is hardly more than twenty feet long by eighteen 
wide, perfectly plain, with the frame and rafters of decaying 
oak entirely exposed. A little, low gallery, originally reached 
by a ladder, runs across one end, over the entrance. 
long been used as a shop, a barn, and otherwise desecrated, 
until the Salem Athenzeum removed it bodily to its present 
place, to be preserved as a touching relic of the early days 
of the city. It is very appropriately used to contain en- 
gravings and silhouettes of the early notabilities of Salem, 
ancient furniture, and other relies of the past. 
ner stands a venerable spinet, in another a spinning-wheel of 
antique pattern ; the first communion-table ; quaint chairs 
and settees, and, not least curious, a great wooden mortar, 
made from the trunk of a tree, with the hollow burnt in. 
In this the old inhabitants, before mills were to be had, 
pounded their Indian corn into meal. 


SOUTHERN SCENES, 


Trapping Fish on the James River, opposite Richmond. Va. 


Tar so-called Falls of the James river, opposite Rich- | 


mond, are in reality a series of rapids, the wide shallow 
stream being dotted with islets of many shapes and sizes, 
and its current obstructed by countless rocks. 
of these islands, which bears the euphonious title of ‘‘ Belle 


Isle,” was widely known during the War as a military prison- | 


camp, where thousands of unlucky “‘ boys in blue,” whose 


**on to Richmond” aspirations had resulted in their invol- | 


untary arrival at the Southern capital, waited with more or 
less exemplary patience for the glad tidings of exchange. 

A glimpse of this pretty islet is given on the left of our 
picture, and although the spot was not looked upon, in war 
time at least, as a desirable ‘‘Summer resort’’—albeit the 
number of visitors spoke well for its popularity—the reader 
will readily see that in “these piping times of peace” it 
would make a pleasant site for a rural villa. The lofty 
bridge seen in the distance is that used by several of the 
railroads entering Richmond from the South. 

The “ Falls” are a favorite fishing-ground for the local dis- 


Two centuries and a half for an American | 


This old | 


| rapids, 


It had | 


| the way of gaslight, water, fine hotels, pavements, etc.,” 


In one cor- | 


| in the vicinity. 
after a hasty breakfast, fully intending to lunch at leisure 


The largest | 
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ciples of Isaak Walton, as the stream abounds in perch, 
herring, and hickory shad in their season, but the subjects 
of our sketch are surely no followers of the ‘ gentle angler,” 
who would never have countenanced such a barbarous and 
unsportsmanlike proceeding as trap-fishing. 

The busy fishermen of our picture are not capturing their 
finny prey for sport, however, and probably entertain quite 
as much contempt for the sportsman proper as he for them. 
Their mission is to supply fresh fish for the Richmond 
market, and gather unto themselves certain shekels in ex- 
change therefor; hence they manifest a sublime disregard 
for all sentimental considerations, and care only for making 
a good haul and securing a satisfactory price for their scaly 
treasures. 

The manner in which trap-fishing is carried on is so 
clearly shown in our illustration as scarcely to need ex- 
planation. The traps are formed by setting two posts in 
the bed of the stream, connecting them by a cross-beam, 
and laying planks with one end resting upon the bottom 
of the river and the other wpon the beam, and so placed 
as to form an obtuse angle with the surface of the water. 
Small openings in this flooring permit the water to drain 
off, leaving the fish, who are borne upon the trap by the 
force of the swift current, floundering helplessly upon the 
boards. The fishermen moor their boats alongside the traps, 
and stand ready to seize the fish as they are left high and 
dry by the receding water. 

The Falls furnish an immense water-power, which is util- 
ized by many large manufacturing establishments, but they 
also form a serious obstacle to navigation, and to overcome 
this difficulty a canal has been constructed around the 
The city of Richmond is pleasantly and health- 
fully situated, and has ‘‘all the modern improvements in 


while from its historical associations it must always be a 
favorite resort for the tourist. It is connected by lines of 
steamers with Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York, and is also on the main route of Southern travel 
by rail. 


AFRICAN ADVENTURES, 
We set out one morning, while sojourning among the 
Caffre tribes, to hunt a flock of giraffes thet had been seen 
It was barely daylight when we started, 


on a giraffe steak, by no means a despicable delicacy, by 
way of making amends for the unceremonious nature of 
our matutinal repast. I rode a horse that I had christened 
Bryan, for the sake of an old friend—a horse so diaboli- 
cally ugly, that one’s first impressions were always decid- 
edly in favor of having him sent out of the world at once, 
although a brief acquaintance proved him possessed of 
certain qualities, such as good nature, speed and intelli- 
gence, which more than atoned for his lack of beauty. 
He was a great raw-boned creature, remarkable for his 
length of body, with a neck like a sheep, a coat that 
was a sort of grayish blue, each separate hair of which 
always stood on end, as if he had been terribly fright- 


| ened in early youth, and had never recovered from the 
| effects. In fact, he looked a good deal like a giraffe, and my 


companions declared that, if I rode Bryan, I should pos- 
sess a great advantage, for the troop would let my charger 
approach them very closely before they discovered he did 


| not belong to their species. 


Out we all set, in remarkably good spirits, and for four 
miles we followed the tracks of the giraffes over a stony path, 
covered with little mounds, among which our beasts stum- 
bled in a dreadful way. I was the first to discover the flock 


at some distance in advance ; I gave a low whistle to warn 
my friends, but the quick ears of the animals caught the 
sound, and off they sped with a fleetness that was enough 
to make one dizzy. Away we dashed in a mad gallop 
over the stones and bushes, and I was about twenty yards 
from the hindmost of the troop, when Bryan stopped short, 
his legs trembling and his hair more erect than ever, 
in a sudden and ill-timed fear of the creatures. I dug 
my spurs into his sides in a cruel but effectual way, and 
turned him against the wind, so that he might not catch the | 
peculiar odor emanating from the giraffes, which always 
frightens a horse unaccustomed to it. We partially sur- 
rounded the flock, Bryan taking courage at the sight of | 
the other horses, which, accustomed to the sport, were 
perfectly submissive. 

I fixed my eyes upon a superb male, that was dashing on | 
with his tail curled like a gigantic corkscrew, making one 
leap to every three of my steed. Bryan was excited by | 
this time, and on we dashed, regardless of the thorns that | 
tore his sides and rent my clothing to threads. I fired 
once, but without any apparent effect unless to increase 
the speed of my victim. I paused, only to reload, and away 
we flew for miles, in a straight line, over the rocks and 
thickets, losing sight of my companions, each of whom had 
selected a giraffe for his special chase. Just as I was taking | 
aim again, Bryan knocked himself against a thicket, and 
nearly upset himself and me—a delay which gave the 
giraffe an advance of a hundred yards. I was now near 
him again; away went the animal like a ship under full | 
sail. I was so close a dozen times, that I might have killed 
him if I could only have checked Bryan a little. But he 
had the bit in his iron mouth, and showed no symptom 
either of fatigue or terror. 


At last we were running side by side. I aimed and fired ; | 


the recoil sent my gun over my head, and nearly broke one | 
of my fingers, but the giraffe fell to the ground with the 


most horrible outeries. In my haste I had put in a double 
charge of powder, but the giraffe was down, and Bryan, 
after one prodigious bound, stopped short. I dismounted, | 
loaded my gun rather more carefully, despatched the poor 

beast, and waited for the rest of the party to come up. 

Several of the others had been successful, and we had a | 
jolly luncheon under the trees, Bryan coming in for a great | 
share of fun and admiration. | 

On our way back to the camp we encountered several fugi- | 
tives from the scattered band, and immediately gave chase. 
We wounded a female, who fled with all the energy of des- | 
pair, and in the blindness of her pain and fear drove her 
long neck into the fork of a great tree, where she was held 
a helpless prisoner, and became an easy victim. It was late | 
in the afternoon when we reached the camp—a new resting- | 
place that we had only established the day before—and sat | 
down to smoke our pipes and talk over the events of the 
morning in all tranquility. 

One of the men declared himself tired, and got into a bag- 
gage wagon fora little repose. It was not many minutes 
before he sprang out, spluttering the oddest German oaths 
and brandishing a very large stick, with which he dealt vig- 
orous blows at something in the wagon. We all ran forward 
to see what was the matter. He had just killed a most enor- 
mous snake, full nine feet in length, of the real ophidian 
species. There the loathsome reptile lay, still writhing and | 
twisting about, and the natives pronounced it to be one of 
the most venomous to be found in the country. 

This was not pleasant, and as somebody suggested that 
the mate must, in all probability, be near, we began a search | 
for it. Just as Iwas moving a pile of blankets that had 
been thrown down near the wagon, out started a snake 
larger than the one just killed, brushing my foot as he 
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near by and disappeared like magic. With that the na- 
tives began looking about, and soon announced the agree- 
able information that we had encamped near a den of the 
abominable reptiles. In almost every corner or branch of 
tall grass where they drove their sticks sharp hisses would be 


| heard, and the disgusting serpents would crawl away, making 


the aira regular pandemonium. 

We tired fighting them, but they flattened themselves so 
completely in the grass that it was almost impessible to strike 
them, and our efforts only roused their rage. The dogs 
rushed forward to the combat, but speedily retired ; and 
after a brief engagement, during which one of the dogs was 
bitten so severely that he died in spite of all the remedies 
employed by the guides, we decided that ensconcing our- 
selves close to the camp would be the wisest if not the most 
courageous plan. We built a huge fire in front of the tent 


| where we slept, and before lying down on our grass beds 


made a careful examination of every corner lest some un- 
pleasant visitor should have retired thither; but there was 
nothing to be found. 

In the middle of the night I was roused by a most fearful 


_ noise, and sprang up in all haste, as did everybody else, all 


erying out to know what was the matter. Half asleep as we 


| were, we saw by the light of the pines, the German bound- 


ing out of the tent, yelling in every known language : 

**Snake ! snake! I'm killed! I’m killed !” 

I saw something dragging at his garments as he dashed 
into the firelight. A sickening horror came over me ; but in 
an instant, above the loud exclamations and the barking 
of the dogs, I heard a shriek of laughter from the natives. 
The unfortunate Dutchman had got a rope twisted about 
his body in his sleep, and waking suddenly from a bad 
dream believed himself in the embrace of a huge ophidian. 

We all got back to quiet and bed at last; but it was 
weeks before our Teutonic friend heard the last of his ad- 
venture, and he grew so sore about the matter that, for 
the sake of peace, we were obliged to forget it in his 
presence, 


MISS MOLLY DIMOND. 


By JANE G, Austin, 


HEN I was a little girl, and went to 
school,” began grandmamma, folding 
her spectacles into their case, and 
leaning back in her chair, while the 
flickering firelight played over her 
bands of snow-white hair and sweet, 
placid face, making a picture we 
children loved to look upon, ‘ there 
was one house, in passing which I 
always held my breath, and either 
crept quietly along close under the 
high hedge, or else ran as fast as 
I could, glancing over my shoulder 

as I went. This house was a large, old-fashioned one, 
closely shaded by evergreens and standing well back from 


| the street, or rather road, for it was a good way out of the 


village where I was born and brought up. A high hedge of 
lilac-bushes grew close behind the fence, only broken by the 


| gate, from which a paved footpath led up to the house ; and 


in passing this gate, whether I crept or whether I ran, I never 
failed to cast one frightened glance toward the house, and, 
so glancing, rarely failed to see at one of the upper windows 
the tall stooping figure and white scared-looking face of a 


| woman, wringing her hands and muttering through her pale 


lips, ‘Oh dear! oh dear me!’ At least, those were tho words 


glided away. In spite of all our efforts, he gained a hole | Ihad always been told that she muttered ; but not one of 
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the village chil- 
dren, my in- 
formants, could 
tel] why she 
thus mourned 
her life away, 
or, in fact, give 
any account 
whatever of her 
wv hers, except 
that her name 
was Miss Dolly 
Dimond, and 
that the tall 
mulatto woman 
who sometimes 
came into the 
town, her head 
decked with a 
Madras hand- 
kerchief-tur- 
ban, and great 
gold hoops glit- 
tering in her 
ears, was Zil- 
pah, Miss Mol- 
ly’s servant and 
constant com- 
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panion; and 
that old Jake 
Lovatt and his 
wife kept the 


house and cul- 


INTERIOR OF THE OLDEST 


tivated the gar- 
den, and never spoke a word that could be helped to 
man, woman, or child. At home they could, or would, | 
tell me nothing more than this, and so decidedly checked 
my advances ty conversation upon this topic that I soon 
ceased to make them, and at last came to regard the 
strange, pale woman at the window as a sort of a spectre or 
walking corpse, while the image of Zilpah, with her turban 
and her ear-rings, mingled in my poor little brain with 
‘Arabian Nights’’ stories of afrits and ghouls, and all sorts 
of unholy creatures who pounce upon little children and 
carry them off to be devoured at leisure. 
**T suppose now that my good mother and older sisters 
spared me the true story of Miss Molly and her horrible 
misfortunes, 
lest it should 
excite my fancy 
and terrify me 
too much; but 
if they could 
only have 
known the half- 
hints and dim 
guesses with 
which my mind | 
was stored upon 
the subject were 
far more terrify- | 
ing, and made 
a far more per- 
manent impres- 
sion, than even 
the dismal truth 
could have| 
done. 


‘‘Tt was a wild 


EXTERIOR OF THE OLD CHURCH, SALEM. afternoon in 


Autumn when 
T at last found 
it out, and cer- 
tainly in a most 
singular fash- 
ion. I had been 
inattentive [in 
school, and the 
teacher had ob- 
liged me to re- 
main after the 
other children 
were dismissed 
and make up 
my neglected 
lessons. Full 
of wrath and 
shame, I was at 
last released, 
and, with some 
books under my 
arm, hurried 
along the home- 
ward road 
through the 
gathering dusk, 
so busy with my 
own grievances 
and the ‘ unfair- 
ness’ of the 
teacher that I 
hardly remem- 
bered my terror 
of the Dia- 
mond-house, and was running past it more by instinct than 
from thought, when, just as I reached the gate, a tall, dark 
figure, its head fantastically wreathed with a fluttering ker- 
chief, and its outlines hidden in a mass of white drapery, 
seemed to spring, shrieking, out of the very earth, and stand 
before me with outstretched and threatening hand. 

“Tt was only Zilpah, of course, and I afterward knew that 
she had rushed hurriedly out of the gate with outstretched 
arm, beckoning and calling after old Lovatt, whom she 
wished to dispatch to the town upon some errand. But at 


CHURCH, SALEM, MASS. 


the moment I could not, of course, know all this, and only 


heard that inarticulate and eldritch shriek; only saw the 
ghoul, the afrit of my dreams, come at last to seize upon 


| and carry me to 
that horrible 


and mysterious 
doom of which 
I had so often 
dreamed, With 
a shriek as wild 


| asthatit echoed, 
| I started back, 
| turned to fly, 


caught my foot 
upon a_ stone, 


| and fell head- 


long, cutting my 
forehead so that 
the blood gush- 
ed over my face 
with, I suppose, 
a very alarming 
look; for my 
last recollection 
is of the ghoul 


’ ANCIENT WOODEN MORTAR IN THE OLD CHURCH, 
stooping over SALEM, 
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AFRICAN ADVENTURES.—‘AWAY WE DASHED IN A MAD GALLOP OVER THE STONES AND BUSHES.’’—SEE PAGE 355, 


me with an exclamation of horror, and then gathering me | 
into her arms. At that, a great black cloud swooped down 
upon my brain, and I fainted outright, for the first and last 
time in my life. 

‘“When I recovered I found myself lying upon a little 
bed, covered with the gayest of patchwork-quilts, and bend- 
ing over me was a kind and anxious face, in which I did not | 
at first recognize the afrit of my childish terror. Before I 
fairly did so, a voice as kind as the face said, softly : 

‘** Bless the child, she’s coming-to at last !’ 


‘¢* Who are you, and where’s my mother ?’ asked I, trying 
to rise upon my elbow, and falling back with a sick faintness 
upon me. 


AFRICAN ADVENTURES.—'‘ AT LAST WE WERE RUNNING SIDE 
BY sIDE.”’ 


‘**Mother’s to home, and you shall go to her right off, 
little dear,’ said the kind voice. 
pet ? 

‘**T’m Bessie Warner, and my father is the doctor,’ re- 
turned I, with a little pride ; ‘ but what is your name, ma’am, 
and what house is this ?’ 

“**My name is Zilpah, dear, and this is Miss Molly 


‘What's your name, my 


Dimond’s house ; she’s my mistress, you know.’ 

‘Before I could reply, the door of the little chamber 
slowly opened and gave entrance to a tall, slender woman, 
whose bent figure and pallid face were but too familiar to 
me; and yet, even in my first glance now, I perceived, as I 
| never did before, the traces of a great beauty—an almost 
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saintly sweetness and dignity frozen, as it were, upon those 
wasted features, and overspread by the look of settled horror 
and bewilderment which made that face so painful to look 
upon. As the door swung open, this figure walked slowly 
into the room, clasping her hands, and moaning softly : 

***QOh dear! oh dear me !’ but whether in pity for herself 
or me, I could not at the moment determine. 

‘** Who is it ? exclaimed I, shrinking to the back of the 
little bed; but Zilpah hastened to interpose, taking the 
new-comer tenderly by the hand, and saying : 

«There, there, Miss Molly, darling ; you go right back 
to your own room, and wait for Zilpah. It ain't a bit of use 
for you coming here, and the little girl’s seared of you, too ; 
so go back, like a dear little lady, won’t you ?” 

“*But Miss Molly did not seem to hear a word she said. 
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‘*Tt won’t harm the child, Susan, and 
Molly more good than all my drugs.’ 

‘*So, as I prepared for school, mother brought me a big, 
red apple, and said : 

““*«There, Bessie, as you come home you may stop and 
give this to Miss Molly Dimond, or to Zilpah for her ; but 


it may do Miss 


| don’t stay more than half an hout.’ 


Pressing her clasped hands close to her heart, she leaned 


forward and stared at me, while a smile of surprise and 
delight broke like sunshine over her white face, utterly 
changing its painful expression. 

“*Why, Zilpah ! you naughty Zilpah !” exclaimed she, at 
last, in a girlish, or even childish, voice, ‘‘ why didn’t you 
tell me ? It’s my own dear little Bessie come at last! but 
where’s the apple ?” 

«She takes you for her sister, who—who died long ago, 
while they were little; and her picture is taken with an 
apple in its hand ; and her name was Bessie, to be sure, just 
like you, dear. So, won't you speak a kind word to my 
poor little Molly, for the sake of the dead child she can 
never see, poor dear ?’ 

*« « Little Bessie—but where’s the apple ?’ whispered Miss 
Molly, putting one finger to her lips and looking perplex- 
edly at me. 


“That morning I neither crept nor ran past the Dimond- 
house, but, pausing a moment at the gate, looked up at its 
weather-beaten face as at that of an old friend. While I 
looked, Miss Molly suddenly appeared at her usual window, 
and, seeing me, threw up the sash and called : 

‘** Bessie ! little Bessie! have you got the apple to-day ?” 

‘«* Yes’m, here it is,’ I shouted in reply ; ‘but I must go 
to school first, and then I am coming to bring it in.’ 

‘‘ Miss Molly did not reply, but, looking out at me in that 
strange, bewildered way, began to softly wring her hands 
and moan. An instinctive feeling arose in my heart that if 


| she grieved aloud and called to me again in that heart- 


***T'll bring the apple to-morrow, if mother will let me; | 


and I believe I'll go home now, if you please,’ said I, mus- 
tering all my courage, and slipping off the bed at the side 
farthest from Miss Molly, who still stood gazing at me half 
with delight and half with bewilderment. 

***Yes, she'll come again to-morrow, Miss Molly, dear ; 
and now you'll go back to your own room, like a pretty 
little lady, won't you ? and Zilpah will come in a moment.’ 

“Yes, [ll go, and Bessie will come to-morrow and 
bring the apple,’ whispered Miss Molly, softly leaving the 
room. 

***Lie down another minute, dear, and I will come back 
and take you home,’ said Zilpah, hurriedly, as she followed 
her mistress and, I suppose, saw her safely into her own 
room ; at any rate, she presently returned, bringing a warm 
shawl, in which she wrapped me, and then, taking me in her 
arms, carried me out of the house and to the road, at which 


broken voice I never should be able to refuse her summons, 
and, obeying it, should cast school and duty to the winds ; 
so, while there was yet strength in me to turn my back, I 
did so, and ran all the rest of the way to school. The day 
passed at length, but more slowly than ever a day had done 
before for me; and, the moment I was dismissed in the 
afternoon, I hurried on my coat and hood, made sure that 
my pretty apple was safe in my dinner-basket, and set off 
for my visit. 

‘* Zilpah was at the gate, waiting for me, and, as I came in 
sight, smiled until all her white teeth gleamed in the after- 
noon sunlight, while she said : 

““*That’s right, little missy ! I l:new you'd come, and I 
told Miss Molly so, She ain’t done much but fret for you 
all day long. I knew you'd come.’ 

‘‘ But, for all that, I think she was at the gate to intercept 


, me if I tried to go past. 


‘So, smiling bravely in spite of my throbbing heart, I 
followed Zilpah into the house and up the broad old stair- 
ease to the door of the front chamber, at whose window I 
had always seen the drooping figure of Miss Molly.» With 


| the lateh in her hand, Zilpah paused and looked keenly into 


point I rebelled and declared myself quite able and deter- | 


mined to make the journey on foot. 

“So Zilpah gave me her hand, and as we slowly traversed 
the long, homeward road, a conversation sprang up in which 
I soon found myself telling her all the story there was to 
tell of myself, my family, my home, and at last, even my 
horror of the Dimond-house and of herself. At this she first 
langhed, and then looked very sad. 

***T don’t love to have little children afraid of me,’ she 
said, softly ; ‘but I suppose it’s no more than natural, living 
as we have to. But, now, there’s your home, and there’s 
your pa coming this way; he’s been to see my poor Miss 
Molly often enough. You run along and meet him, and 
ask if you can’t come in to-morrow and see us ; and if you 
do, I wish you'd think to bring an apple for Miss Molly, 
please.’ 

‘““Why my mother consented to this visit, after all her 
previous reserve upon the subject of Miss Molly Dimond, I 
do not know ; but I suspect it was principally through my 
father's interference ; for, coming into the room suddenly 
the next morning, I heard him say: 


my face, which was, I dare say, pale enough. 

***Now, don’t you go to being seared, child,’ whispered 
she, a little sharply, ‘or, if you be, say so, and don’t go 
in, for that'll only do Miss Molly more harm than good. 
There’s nothing to be scared at—that’s true enough.’ 

«And I’m not seared. Open the door, please,’ retorted 
I, bravely enough, and a little vexed. Still staring into my 
face, Zilpah nodded approvingly, and, taking me by the 
hand, led me into the room. Miss Molly was seated in a 
great arm-chair beside the hearth, where blazed a merry 
wood fire ; but as the door opened she rose eagerly, and, 
coming forward, smiled brightly and stooped to kiss me. 

“«Why, it is little Bessie, after all! I thought I only 
fancied she was coming,’ exclaimed she; and I replied, 
hastily enough, I am afraid : 

““* Yes, and I brought you an apple, Miss Molly—here 
it is!’ 

*** She don’t want the apple, Miss Bessie,’ interposed 
Zilpah, a little indignantly. ‘But she thought you would 
have one in your hand, so as to stand for the Bessie in that 
picter.’ 

“She pointed as she spoke, and Miss Molly eagerly 
added : 

‘*«* Yes, come and see them ; you and me, and all of them. 
Here is Bessie and the apple !’ 

“‘T looked, and to be sure just before my head was the 
full-length picture of a lovely little girl, about ten years old, 
with long sunny hair and great dark eyes. She was smiling, 
oh, so brightly ! and in one hand she held up a great rosy- 


cheeked apple, bigger and rosier, and more perfect than any 
apple I ever saw before or since. 
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Next to this picture hung | 


one of another little girl more slender and delicate than | 


bright Bessie, and with rather a malancholy cast to her thin, 
pale face. She was seated in the lap of a mulatto woman 


whose features seemed so familiar to me that I turned | 


inquiring eyes upon Zilpah, who immediately answered : 

‘“‘* Yes, sure enough, it’s me, Miss Bessie, me and my 
darling, Miss Molly, here! She wouldn’t sit nor stand to be 
drawed no how, unless I was right there and held her. You 
see I was her nurse, and she was such a weakly sort of child, 
I always tended her night and day, and do still, for that 
matter.’ 

‘‘*See! Here’s our papa, and mamma, and Rafe—dear 
Rafe, do you know where he’s gone, Bessie ?” 

‘** As Miss Molly spoke she led me across the room, and 
showed me the picture of a fine stately-looking gentleman, 
with light hair and blue eyes, his hat and gloves in his 
hand, and at his back an open window showing a great field 
with ever so many negroes at work among the sugar-canes 
growing in it. Afterward, when I heard poor Mr. Dimond’s 
story, I thought what a terrible, although most innocent, 


his picture! Next to him hung the portrait of such a hand- 


| 
some woman! Pale and languid-looking—as women of these 
climates always are—but with such great dark eyes, and such | 


a lovely little mouth, and such a wealth of soft dark hair | 
rippling from her couch to the floor! And the tiny jeweled | 
hand, and the little arched foot just peeping from the hem | 


of the gauzy dress! Zilpah told me afterward that Mr. 
Dimond was so proud of his wife’s beauty that he insisted 
upon that little foot being introduced, although it altered 
the whole style of the picture. The last portrait was that 
of a boy leaning on the neck of his pretty pony, and look- 
ing straight into the eyes of all who looked at him with 
such a merry fearless smile that I laughed outright in 
meeting it. 

*** Yes, he looks happy, don’t he, Bessie ?’ exclaimed Miss 
Molly, eagerly. ‘But, poor Rafe, I heard him cry out.’ 

*«* And only think of Miss Bessie and the apple, dearie,’ 
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the straight way, as to pick it up here and there round the 
village, and get it all wrong.’ 

**So, to begin, Miss Molly’s father, Mr. Charles Dimond, 
was born in that old house, where she lives now, and from 
there to the West Injys, where he settled down in the island 
of Jamaiky, and finally married a beautiful young lady, the 
only child of my mother's ol master. Miss Pauline was 
her name, and you saw her picture just now, so you know 
how handsome she was, and she loved her children most 
dearly, especially the boy who looked more like her than 
the others, and who was named after her father, Master 
Rafe, while the two girls, Bessy and Molly, were called after 
the Dimond relations. 

“But though she was such a beauty, and so good to her 
own children, Miss Pauline never seemed to think that black 


| folks had any feeling, or that their children were of any 


account to them or her either ; and, though she wasn’t cruel 
herself, she never took the trouble to find out whether other 
folks were ; and she expected her orders carried out, if them 
that had to carry ’em ont died in doing it. Mr. Dimond—we 
always called him ‘ Master,’ without any other name ; but 


| here he’d be called Mr. Dimond, like the other grand folks, 
piece of sarcasm it was to put that boastful background to | 


IT suppose—well, he was a real hard master, though, like Miss 
Pauline, he wasn’t never cruel himself; but he wanted such 
a load of work done! Oh Lord! such loads and loads o’ 


| work! And he’d got an overseer from up North somewheres 


that was as keen after work as he was, and didn’t stick to any 
way to get it done; and if it wasn’t, Lord, how he'd slash 
round amongst them poor niggers! He didn’t have nothing 


| to do with us house-servants, and as for me, I was always 
| well treated ; but when I'd go down to the quarters of an 


| 


interposed Zilpah, hurriedly ; and pulling me forward she | 


held up my hand with the apple in it, just like the little girl 
in the picture. At that Miss Molly smiled, and answered 
eagerly enough : 

‘**- Yes, she came running to me with it, and gave it all to 
me— ll, all—Bessie loved me, Zilpah !’ 

***And this Bessie loves you too, Miss Molly, and I wish 
you would be so kind as to take this apple just as you did 
that one!’ exclaimed I, ready to cry, although I knew not 
why. Miss Molly put both hands upon my shoulders and 
smiled down upon me with that wan sweet smile of hers, so 
brilliant, and yet so sad, while she slowly said : 

“*T am glad you love me, little Bessie, although I know 


you cannot be really my little sister, and I will take the | 
apple and keep it always, just as I do that one, and you | 


shall often come and see me; won't you, dear ?’ 

‘«*Tf mother lets me, and I know she will if it does you 
any good,’ said I, shyly, and then Miss Molly kissed me 
again, and bid me good-by; so I had to go, although I felt 
as if I had made a very short visit after all. 

‘‘ Zilpah walked home with me, having, as she said, an 
errand in the village, and no sooner were we fairly upon the 
road than I implored her with all the energy I possessed to 


hear any of those horrid stories from the quarters. 


evening, I'd hear such stories and see such sights! it would 
make my very blood boil, I'd be so mad. Then I'd go home, 
and make some excuse to tell Miss Pauline abont it; but as 
soon as she found out what I was after, she’d hold up that 
pretty little hand of hers, all shining with rings, and say : 

*** There, there, Zilpah ; that will do. I don’t want to 
Of 
course the people have to be kept in order, and your master 
says Blodgett is an excellent overseer.’ 

‘*One day master came to the room while I was telling 


| something I'd heard that day from one of the field-hands, 


and, as he did not speak, I made bold to keep on with my 
story, hoping he might notice what I was saying. And, 
sure enough, he did; for he came up close to where I stood, 
combing at Miss Pauline’s hair, and, tapping me on the 
shoulder, says he : 

‘** Look here, my girl—your mistress don’t want to be an- 
noyed with these stories, and J don’t want the house-servants 
gossiping and breeding discontent among the field-hands, 
If you’re so fond of the quarters, I shall send you down 
there to stay altogether—put you under Blodgett’s care for 
awhile—you understand.’ ‘ 

**Lord! wa’n’t I seared ; for I knew well enough he'd do 
it as soon as say it, if I madded him > and if I'd gone down 
there for one night, I'd never have come home alive. So 
that was the last of my tale-bearing ; and you'd better be- 
lieve I kept away from the quarters, too, for what was the 
use of risking my own life when I couldn’t do any good 
by it? 

‘*Then Miss Molly was born, and I nursed her day and 


night, as I told you, and that kept me pretty close; so I 


tell me the whole story of Miss Molly Dimond, and her | 
pictures, and her strange, frightened way of wringing her | house on account of master finding that Sam, the butler, 
hands, and moaning, ‘Oh dear! Oh dear me!’ and being | had drank most all of some mighty nice wine that had been 
| sent him from Spain by a gentleman that visited us for 


so—well, so different from other folks. 
‘“«*T’'m glad you didn’t say crazy, as a good many do,’ said 
Zilpah, dryly, as I stammered out this last phrase. ‘And as 


for Miss Molly’s story. I suppose you might as well have it Sam brought up another sort, and said there wasn't any 


| awhile the year before. 


did not know much that was going on until oné day, when 
she was about eight years old, there was a great stir in the 


Master had counted the bottles and 
put them away himself, so he knew all about it ; and when 
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more of the Spanish wine, he didn’t need to be told where , it down, stood for a minute looking at master as if he felt 
it had gone to. But Sam was stubborn, and wouldn't con- | dreadful sorry for him, and well he might be, for if ever I 
fess ; and so master said he should be flogged till he did. | saw any one suffer tortures it was that poor gentleman, as 
And, sure enough, he was flogged so that—well, Miss Bes- | the pison gnawed the very life out of his vitals. Sometimes 
sie, I ain’t going to tell you about it ; but it was awful bad, | he’d arch himself right up on his head and heels, and then 
and what never should be done to any living creature, let | he'd fling himself over on his stomach, and tear at the bed 
alone a man. with hands and teeth like a wild beast, and such groans and 
‘*At last he said he took the wine, and then he fainted | such screams! Oh, Lord! it seems as if I heard’em now, 
right off, and they thought he was dead; but after awhile | and his white fist—white as a sheet and then black, and 
he came-to,and = _ 
was sick abed 
for some days, 
and then came 
back to his | 
work ; and glad 


re “ swelled so you 
never could 
have known 
Oe | him! Well, 
| \ 1 Uer ee s } Sam stood look- 
| 
| 
\ 


——_ 


’ 
J 


tO 


ee 


ing at him a 


enough we was I I\\ Vi 6 Ty minute, and 
to have him, for \ \\ then went out 
he was a real N | of the room, 
smart fellow, i \V with me after 


though awful 
ugly in his tem- 
per. 

**About two 
weeks after 
that, master was 
took sick in the 
night, and be- 
fore morning 
was so bad that 
they sent for 
the doctor, who 
first said he’d 
got the cholery, 
and that scared 
us enough ; but 
before night we 
was worse scar- 
ed, for the doc- 
tor then said 
it wa’n’t the 
cholery, but pi- 
son, and such 
rank pison that 
there wa’n’t no 
cure for it, but 
poor master’d 
got to die. 

‘**When that 
news went 
through the 
house, some of 
the servants set 
up a hollering 
and crying, and 
said they’d ali 
be sold off now, 
and that master 
was a real good 
man to them, = = , ? running down 
and all that ; S43 re FF ‘ a gOS 2 os his ugly face. 
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and some others ‘He ain't dying, 
looked sober and didn’t say nothing, for they couldn't tell | Zilpah, but jest amusing of himself. Ain't he funny 
whether a change would be good or bad for them; and | though, when he goes this way, and this way, and twists 
others again said right out they was glad of it, for nobody | up his pooty face to ke ok like this! And then his nice red 
else would drive ’em round so, and try to get so much work | lips; why they’s getting as big and black as mine! Lord, 
out of ’em as poor master had. afn’t it droll to see him !’ 

‘Twas in the sick-room myself trying to put some hot ‘*And the horrid black wretch went jumping round and 
cloths on master’s stomach, though he twisted and threw | round the room, snapping his fingers over his head and 
himself round so that I couldn't keep ’em on a minute, when | laughing, till I thought he'd fall down in a fit. I looked at 
Sam came in, bringing more hot water, and, when he'd set | him a minute longer, and then something that wasn’t myself 


him, for I felt 
sick and faint, 
and as if I must 
get a breath of 
fresh air and a 


minute’s rest. 
Sam didn’t see 
me, and as we 
both turned 
into the dining- 
room he began 
to jump round 
and snap his 
fingers, and 
langh so as to 
shake himself 
all over, though 
he never made 
a bit of noise 
about it. 
“*‘For the 
Lord’s sake, 
Sam,’ says I, 
stopping short 
at the door, and 
holding up both 
my hands, 
‘what do you 
mean by going 
on like that, and 
master dying, 
for aught we 
know, in the 
next room ? 
“<Dsinag? 
says Sam, look 
ing over his 
shoulder at me, 
with the tears 
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seemed to speak out of my mouth and say: ‘Master is 
dying of pison, and it’s you, Sam, that has given it to him.’ 
“Then I turned and went back to master’s room, and 


never left it again till he died, which was just at midnight, | 


and may I never see such another death-bed or hear such 
shrieks of agony again ! 


“T didn’t tell what I'd heard and seen, but others than | 
me had thought of Sam, and had caught him as he was | 
stealing off to the woods, and shut him up in the strong | 


room at the sugar-mill. 
tried Sam for murder, and he hardly tried to deny it. It 
was because of that flogging, he said, and he always meant 
to have his revenge, and now he'd got it, and didn't care 
what they did to him, they couldn't more than kill him. 

“But they did, and I’ve always thought that of the two 
the case of them white folks was the worst, for they knew 
better, and had ought to have shown us poor ignorant nig- 
gers how to forgive and be merciful, instead of what they 
“lid, and that was to make Sam swallow a dose of the same 
pison he’d give to master, and then they shut him up in a 
great iron cage and hung it to a big tree, right at the end of 
the negro quarters, where he was in full sight of every man, 
woman, and child that went in and out, and there the poor 
wretch hung all that day and night, and screeched out his 
life just about sunrise of the next day. \ 

**But even then Blodgett, the overseer, wouldn’t have 
him taken down and hid under ground, but let him hang 
there in full sight of all those women and children till the 
flesh dropped from his bones, and nothing was left but the 
horrid, grinning skeleton. 

‘* Before that, however, yes the very uay Sam was put in 


the cage, with the pison forced down his throat, the folks | 


began to talk, and then I heard, for the first time, of the 
plan all through the island for the blacks to rise and kill all 
their masters, and own the land they'd worked on so long 
and have the good of it themselves. I heard it, but I had 
heard it all before, and it had always died out with nothing 


dut talk, or maybe a rising on one or two plantations, end- | 


ing in some of the hands getting flogged or punished some 
other worse way, and the rest sinking right down deeper 
than ever; so I thought no more about it except to hope 
our folks wouldn’t join in any such foolish doings, till one 
night when Sam had hung two weeks in his cage, and two 


or three of the weakly women had sickened and died of the | 


horror and the pestilence in the air, I was waked out of my 
first sound sleep by a scream from Miss Pauline’s room. At 
first I thought it was only one of the dreams that had pest- 
ered me so ever since I saw master die, but in a minute 
there was another and another, and the air flamed up all 
outside my window like sunrise, only brighter. 

“T jumped out of bed, and just at that minute the door 
was burst in by two or three half-naked creatures, some 
men and some women, covered with blood, and carrying 
knives and hatchets, and one of them a sword that used to 
hang in master’s dressing-room. It was he that rushed to 
the bed, hollering : 

**Here’s another whelp ! 
whole litter !’ 

*** But, before he could touch her, I had caught my little 
darling from the other bed beyond mine, and, wrapping a 
shawl around her, rushed right past them all, and out of the 
room, but not out of the house, as I had hoped, for in the 
hall was a crowd of yelling devils, and among them—oh, 


Finish ‘em off—clear out the 


misery !—was poor little Master Rafe, fighting for his life as | 


brave as any man ; but, Lord! what could a child like that 
do among those creatures? I never stopped to look, but, as 
we raced by, Miss Molly got the shaw] off her head, and saw 
her brother struck down, and his blood gushing out upon the 
marble floor,and the scream she gave was mixed with the 
dreadful gurgling moan that ended his life. Before it was 


As soon as master was buried they 
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well out of her mouth I got the shawl over her head again, 
and was inside the blind door that led from the hall to Miss 
Pauline’s room, and, before they could follow, we were safe 
under the great sofa, with its chintz cover coming to the 
floor. The roaring devils thought I'd run right through, 
and out at the open window to the balcony, and out they 
rushed after me, leaving the doors all open, so that I didn’t 
dare to stir, and hardly to breathe. 

‘*From where I lay I could see poor Miss Pauline lying 
in her blood, just as she had sprung out of bed when they 
entered the room ; and a little way from her, Miss Bessie, 
and through the open door of the hall a part of Master 
Rafe’s poor mangled body, and then I thought of master in 
| his grave, and I knew that the little shivering child in my 
arms, half-dead already with fright and confusion, was the 
only one left of all the family that had been just like our 
folks to me ever since I was born. 

‘Oh, Miss Bessie dear, I couldn’t tell you, and I pray 
God you may never feel the sort of feelings that kept me 
company all those awful hours that I lay there, with the 
sight of those corpses before my eyes, and the smell of that 
innocent blood in my nostrils, and the poor trembling child 
in my arms. I do not know how long it was, but in the 
twilight of morning I crept out, and stole—oh, so softly !— 
| through the window, and down to the garden, and, keeping 
well among the trees, got at last to the road, and at last 
made my way to the house of some friend of my own, whose 
name I never have told yet and don’t want to now, though 
it’s all over and past, thank God! but those folks hid us and 
| kept us, and helped us off at last to the coast, where some 
friends of my master’s took us in charge, and gave us 
passage with them in a little schooner bound to the 
United States. I had often enough heard master tell of 
the old house where he was born, and how he was keeping a 
| family in it to take care of it ; and sometimes, just to plague 
| Miss Pauline, he’d say he was going to sell out all his West 
| Injy property, and take her to New England to live, and 
she’d shiver and turn down the corners of her pretty mouth, 
and say she’d never go where they had such horrible ice and 
| snow, and no servants. Poor mistress, and poor master ! 
They never thought the old farm-house would turn out all 
that there was left in the world for the last of their children. 
| “But, as I was saying, I told the gentleman that brought us 


| tothe States about this place, and he left his own family with 
| their friends in New York or Philadelphy, I forget which, 
/and e#me up here with us and saw Lawyer Robbins, who 
| had it all in his hands, and fixed it so that Miss Molly was 
allowed to be the heir and owner of all there is to the old 
Dimond Place, and we came right here to live along with 
Jake Lovatt and his wife, who was the folks master had 
put in the house when he was last here. 

‘“‘ After awhile, Lawyer Robbins told me that he had got 
appointed Miss Molly’s guardian, and that he had recovered 
| from the West Injy estate that would give her a little income 

besides what Lovatt gets from the farm for us, and he said 

his agent had wrote to know if there was any pieces of furni- 

ture or things in the house there that we cared particularly 

to have brought to the States. So I said, above all, bring 

the pictures, for they was all the family my poor little darling 
| had left, and she’d ought to get acquainted with them. 

‘A good while longer passed, but at last the lawyer drove 
up one day in a wagon, with a man who he told me was the 
agent that had been down there looking after things, and 
| sure enough they'd got the pictures, and some clothes, and 
| Miss Pauline’s workbox, and two or three other things that 
| hadn’t got smashed up with the rest that awful night. 
| 


‘*When Miss Molly saw the pictures she smiled, the first 
time since her fright, and after a while she began, very slow 
indeed, to talk, and to notice things, for since that night to 
the day the pictures came, she’d never seem to know what 
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went forward about her, and never had spoken except just to 
whisper : ‘Oh dear! Oh dear me !’ just as she does now. | 

‘‘The pictures, and my talk about them, seemed to fetch 
her back into the world in a manner, and at long and at last 
she got to be comfortable, just as you see her now. And so, 
Miss Bessie, that’s all the story, and I hope I haven't scared 
you.” 

‘No, Zilpah,” replied I, slowly, ‘‘I am not scared, that I 
know of—but, wasn’t it horrid! And what did the slaves do 
to the overseer who used them so cruelly ?” 

Zilpah paused, but the love of marvellous narration was 
strong upon her and she could not resist. 

‘The overseer!” repeated she, with her dark eyes glaring 
in momentary ferocity. ‘‘ Well, he was a cruel man, and he 
deserved it, but it was awful, sure enough! They shut him 
into the cage, with the bones of poor Sam, and then they 
made a great fire underneath, and burned him slowly, slowly, 
till there was nothing left of either. There, now I’ve scared 
you sure enough, but you needn’t have asked that last.” 

But sick and faint with horror as I was I managed to 
hide my emotion from those at home, who, had they seen it, 
would have prevented my ever repeating my visit, and after | 
that, many were the hours quietly passed with dear Miss 
Molly and her pictures, although I generally managed to 
avoid Zilpah, and to this day, I am ashamed to say, I never 
can heartily enjoy the society of my colored brothers and | 
sisters as I dare say I should if I was a better Christian. 


| 


SEALING IN THE GULF OF ST, LAWRENCE, 


Tue structure of their bodies shows that the seals are | 
intended to pass the greater portion of their existence in | 
the water, for the body is elongated, and formed very much 
like that of a fish, while the limbs and feet are so modified 
that they greatly resemble fins, and are put to the same use. 

In order to protect their bodies from the debilitating 
action of the element in which they live, they are thickly 
covered with a double fur, which, when immersed in water, 
is pressed tightly to the skin, and effectually throws off | 
the moisture. In some seals this fur is extremely valuable, 
and is largely employed as an article of cammerce. The fur 
itself is kept constantly lubricated with a fatty matter se- 
creted by the skin, and is thus made waterproof. The more 
effectually to defend the animal frem the icy cold water in 
which it is often immersed, and from the ice-fields on which 
it loves to climb, a thick layer of fat is placed immediately 
below the skin, and, being an excellent non-conductor of 
heat, serves to retain the internal heat through the seve- 
rest cold. All the fat of the body seems to be pressed into 
this service, as there is comparatively little of the internal 
fat that is usually found plentifully in the mammalia. 

Aided by the imperfectly developed limbs, the seals are 
able to leave the water and to ascend the shore, where they 
are capable of proceeding with no small rapidity, though in 
a sufficiently awkward manner, their gait partaking equally 
of the character of a shuffle and a crawl. When moving in a 
direct line, without being hurried, they bend their spine in 
such a manner as to give them the appearance of huge cater- 
pillars crawling leisurely along the ground; the spine is 
extremely flexible, so that the animal can urge itself through 
the water in a manner very similar to that which is employed | 
by the fish, 

Their clumsy, scuttling movements when on land form a 
curious contrast with the easy grace of their progress through 
the water. When the seals swim, they drive themselves for- 
ward by means of their hinder feet, which are turned inward, | 
and pressed against each other so as to form a powerful le- 
verage against the water, as well as a rudder, by means of | 
which they can direct their progress. They are also assisted 


| respiration. 


| schooners of twenty or thirty tons, in companies of ten or 


in some measure by the fore-limbs, but these latter members 


| are more employed upon land than in water, except perhaps 


for the purpose of grasping their young. 

When they desire to leave the water, they rush violently 
towards the shore, and by the force of their impulse shoot 
themselves out of the water, and scramble up the bank as 
fast as they can. On taking again to the water, they shuffle 
to the edge of the bank, and tumble themselves into the sea 
or river in a very unceremonious manner, gliding away, as if 
rejoicing that they were once more in their proper element. 

The food of the seals consists chiefly of fish, but they also 
feed largely upon various crustacea, and upon molluses. 


| Their powers of swimming are so great that they are able to 
| urge successful chase of the fish even in their native element, 


and it has several times happened that captive seals have 


been trained to catch fish for the service of their owners. 


The ‘‘ whisker” hairs are extremely thick and long, and in 
many species are marked with a raised sinuous margin, which 
gives them the appearance of being covered with knobs. 
Their basal extremities are connected with a series of large 
nerves, similar to those of the lion’s lip, and it is very prob- 
able that this structure may aid them in the capture of their 
finny prey. The sense of smell is largely developed, and 
the tongue is rough, and slightly cleft at its extremity; the 
reason for this structure is not known. 

The brain of the seal is very large in proportion to the 
body, and, as might be expected from this circumstance, the 
creature is extremely intelligent, and is capable of becoming 
very docile when placed under the tuition of a careful in- 
structor. The eyes are large, full, and intelligent, and the 


| nostrils are so formed that they can be effectually closed 


while the creature is submerged beneath the surface of the 
water, and opened as soon as it rises for the purpose of 
At every breath the nostrils open widely, and 
seem to close again by means of the elasticity of the sub- 
stance of which they are composed. The ears are also fur- 
nished with a peculiar structure for the purpose of resisting 
the entrance of water. 

The true seals are found only in the sea, and at the 
mouths of various large rivers, and are wonderfully abun- 
dant in the polar regions. None of them are known to in- 
habit the tropical parts of the earth. Several species have 
been known to occur upon our own shores, more especially 
on the more northern coasts, and the common seal, Phoca 
vituina, is found in great numbers around the northern 
British shores. 

The teeth of the seals are very remarkable, and admirably 
adapted for seizing and retaining the slippery prey. The 
sanine teeth are long, sharp, and powerful, and the molar 
teeth are covered with long and sharp points of various 
sizes, so that, when once caught in the gripe of these for- 


| midable weapons, there is but scant hope of escape for the 


fish. . 


Owing to the excessive shyness of disposition which char- 


| acterize the seals, and the wary caution with which they 


retire from the sight of mankind, their domestic habits are 
very little known. Indeed, were it not that many specimens 
of the common seal had been captured and tamed, we 
should have but little information on the manners or the 
habits of those curious animals. There are many species of 
seals, which have been separated into various genera by 
different authors upon different grounds. Some, for ex- 
ample, found the generic distinction upon the absence or 
presence of external ears, others from the incisor teeth, and 
others from the molars and the general character of the 


| skull. 


As soon as the ice in the bay begins to open and move, 
the sealers set out upon their fishing excursions after the 
seal. They usually start upon these expeditions in small 


"eT 


SEAL-FISHING IN THE BAY OF 8T, LAWRENCE, 


fifteen in a vessel. Working their 
way into the ice as far as they 
can go, they watch to find thé in- 
dications of the presence of seal. 
Then, in little skiffs which will 
hold two men, they set out from 
the vessel, dragging the skiff after 
them upon the ice, and launch- 
ing it into the open water when 
they come to it. The seals are 
killed when they rise to the sur- 
face by a blow with a club upon 
the nose, and are then skinned, 
with the blubber remaining upon 
the skin. The blubber is a layer 
of solid fat, some four inches 
thick, which lies just under the 
skin, and is the most valuable 
product of the fishery. The skin, 
with the blubber, is worth from 
four to five dollars, and finds a 
ready market in the ships bound 
for England. The inhabitants of 
the islands in the St. Lawrence 
go out in sledges during thé 
day when the weather is favor- 
able, and capture the seals in the 
same way. The fishing is not, 
however, without danger, for if 
any fisher happens to be caught 
upon the ice by a snowstorm 
there is but small chance of his 
being able to tind his way home 
again. Many have been lost from 
this cause. 
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A whaler thus describes tha 
mode : ‘‘The quick eyes of our 
captain discovered a huge seal 
lying on the top of one of these ice 
islands. Poor brute! a bullet from 
my rifle terminated its existence ; 
a boat was lowered, and the mon- 
ster brought on board. Others 
were now observed, and four boats 
were dispatched to effect their cap- 
ture. Directly a seal was shot, we 
would at once pull in to the ice on 
which it was lying, and I was sur- 
prised at the marvelous rapidity 
and dexterity at which our men 
would skin, or, as it is termed, 
‘flinch’ the beast. I had the curi- 
osity to time a couple of men 
whilst performing this operation 
on a large seal. It was actually 
‘flinched,’ and the skin thrown 
into the boat, in fifty-eight sec- 
onds! In about two hours, we 
obtained fourteen seals ; but this 
is far above the average. After 
the skins are taken on board, the 
nextoperation performed on them 
is that of ‘krenging,’ which is 
stripping or cutting off any small 
portions of flesh that may be ad- 
hering to the blubber, which lat- 
ter is then cut off from the skin, 
and this last process is called 
‘making off.’” 


SEINNING AND TAKING OUT THE BLUBBER OF THE SEAL. 
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ASSASSINATION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


HE following striking description of the 
assassination of President Lincoln is 
from Walt Whitman's forthcoming 
book, and, as a specimen of word- 
painting, is remarkable for its vivid 
realism. The ‘good gray poet” was 
among the audience at Ford's Theatre 
on that ever-memorable night when 
baffled treason struck its last and 
deadliest blow, and his narrative of 
what he saw and heard possesses a 
peculiar interest. 

He thus describes the terrible scene 

in all its strangely contrasting phases : 

The day, April 14, 1865, seems to 

have been a pleasant one throughout 

the whole land—the moral atmosphere pleasant, too— 
fhe long storm, so dark, so fratricidal, full of blood 
and doubt and gloom, over and ended at last by the 
sunrise of such an absolute national victory, and utter 
breaking down of secessionism—we almost doubted our 


own senses! Lee had capitulated beneath the apple-tree 


of Appomattox. The other armies, the flanges of the revolt, 
swiftly followed. 

And could it really be, then? Out of all the affairs of 
this world of woe and passion, of failure and disorder and 
dismay, was there really come the confirmed, unerring sign 


of plan, like a shaft of pure light—of rightful rule—of | 


God ? 

But I must not dwell on accessories. The deed hastens. 
The popular afternoon paper, the little Erening Star, had 
spattered all over its third page, divided among its advertise- 
ments in a sensational manner in a hundred different places, 
“The President and his lady will be at the theatre this even- 
ing.” (Lincoln was fond of the theatre. I have myself seen 
him there several times. I remember thinking how funny 
it was that he, in some respects, the leading actor in the 


greatest and stormiest drama known to real history's stage | 


through centuries, should sit there and be so completely 
interested and absorbed in those human jack-straws, moving 
about with their silly little gestures, foreign spirit, and flatu- 
lent text.) 

So the day, as I say, was propitious. Early herbage, 


early flowers, were out. (I remember where I was stopping | 


at the time, the season being advanced, there were many 
lilacs in full bloom. By one of those caprices that enter 
and give tinge to events without being at all a part of them, 
I find myself always reminded of the great tragedy of that 
day by the sight and odor of these blossoms. It never fails. ) 

On this occasion the theatre was crowded, many ladies in 


rich and gay costumes, officers in their uniforms, many well- | 


known citizens, young folks, the usual clusters of gaslights, 


. . | 
the usual magnetism of so many people, cheerful, with 


perfumes, music of violins and flutes—(and over all, and 


saturating all, that vast vague wonder, Victory, the Nation's | 
Victory, the triumph of the Union, filling the air, the | 


thought, the sense, with exhilaration more than all per- 
fumes. } 

The President came betimes, and, with his wife, witnessed 
the play, from the large stage-boxes of the second tier, two 
thrown into one, and profusely draped with the national 
flag. The acts and scenes of the piece—one of those singu- 
larly witless compositions which have at least the merit of 
giving entire relief to an audience engaged in mental action 
or business excitements and cares during the day, as it 
makes not the slightest call on either the moral, emotional, 
resthetic, or spiritual nature—a piece (‘‘Our American Cou- 
sin”) in which, among other characters, so called, a Yankee 


, certainly such a one as was never seen, or the least like it 


ever seen in North America, is introduced in England, with 
a varied fol-de-rol of talk, plot, scenery, and such phantas- 
magoria as goes to make up a modern popular drama—had 
progressed through perhaps a couple of its acts, when in the 
midst of this comedy, or tragedy, or nonsuch, or whatever 
it is to be called, and to offset it or finish it out, as if in na- 
ture’s and the great muse’s mockery of these poor mimes, 
comes intérpolated that scene, not really or exactly to be 
described at all (for on the many hundreds who were there 
it seems to this hour to have left little but a passing blur, a 
dream, a blotch)—and yet partially to be described, as I now 
proceed to give it. 

There is a scene in the play representing a modern parlor, 
in which two unprecedented English ladies are informed by 
the unprecedented and impossible Yankee that he is not a 
man of fortune, and therefore undesirable for marriage- 
catching purposes; after which, the comments being fin- 
ished, the dramatic trio make their exit, leaving the stage clear 
fora moment. There was a pause—a hush as it were. At this 
period came the murder of Abraham Lincoln! Great as that 
was, with all its manifold train circling round it, and stretch- 
ing into the future for many a century, in the politics, his- 
tory, art, etc., of the New World, in point of fact the main 
thing, the actual murder, transpired with the quiet and sim- 
plicity of any commonest occurrence—the bursting of a bud 
or pod in the growth of vegetation, for instance. 

Through the general hum following the stage pause, with 
the change of positions, etc., came the muffled sound of a 
pistol shot, which not one hundredth part of the audience 


| heard at the time—and yet a moment’s hush—somehow. 


surely a vague, startled thrill—and then, through the orna- 
mented, draperied, started and striped space-way of the 
President’s box, a sudden figure, a man raises Vimself with 
hands and feet, stands a moment on the railing, leaps below 
to the stage (a distance of perhaps fourteen or fifteen feet), 
falls out of position, catching his boot-heel in the copious 


| drapery (the American flag), falls on one knee, quickly re- 


covers himself, rises as if nothing had happened (he really 
sprains his ankle, but unfelt then)—and so the figure, Booth 
the murderer, dressed in plain black broadcloth, bare-headed, 
with a full head of glossy, raven hair, and his eyes, like some 
mad animal’s, flashing with light and resolution, yet with a 
certain strange calmness, holds aloft in one hand a large 
knife—walks along not much back from the footlights— 
turns fully toward the audience his face of statuesque beauty, 


| lit by those basilisk eyes, flashing with desperation, perhaps 
| insanity—launches out in a firm and steady voice the words, 
| Sic semper tyrannis—and then walks with neither slow nor 
| very rapid pace diagonally across to the back of the stage, 
| and disappears, (Had not all this terrible seene—making 


the mimic ones preposterous—had it not all been rehearsed, 
in blank, by Booth, beforehand ?) 

A moment’s hush, incredulous—a scream—the cry of 
murder—Mrs. Lincoln leaning out of the box, with ashy 
cheeks and lips, with involuntary cry, pointing to the 
retreating figure, ‘‘ He has killed the President!” And still 
a moment's strange, incredulous suspense—and then the 
deluge !—then that mixture of horror, noises, uncertainty— 
(the sound, somewhere back, of a horse’s hoofs clattering 


| with speed)—the people burst through chairs and railings, 


and break them np—that noise adds to the qneerness of the 


| seene—there is inextricable confusion and terror—women 


faint—quite feeble persons fall, and are trampled on—many 
cries of agony are heard—the broad stage suddenly fills to 
suffocation with a dense and motley crowd, like some hor- 
rible carnival—the audience rush generally upon it—at least 
the strong men do—the actors and actresses are all there in 
their play costumes and painted faces, with moral fright 
showing through their rouge—some trembling—some in 
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tears—the sereams and calls, confused talk—redoubled, 
trebled—two or three manage to pass up water from the 
stage to the President’s box—others try to clamber up— 


ete., ete., ete. 


} 
In the midst of all this, the soldiers of the President's 


Guard, with others, suddenly drawn to the scene, burst in- 
some two hundred altogether—they storm the house, 
through all the tiers, especially the upper ones, inflamed 
with fury, literally charging the audience with fixed bay- 
onets, muskets, and pistols, shouting, ‘‘Clear out! clear 
out !—you sons of b !” Such the wild scene, or a sug- 
gestion of it rather, inside the play-house that night. 

Outside, too, in the atmosphere of shock and craze, 
crowds of people, filled with frenzy, ready to seize any 
outlet for it, came near committing murder several times on 
innocent individuals. One such case was especially ex- 
citing. The infuriated crowd, through some chance, got 
started against one man, either for words he uttered, or 
perhaps without any cause at all, and were proceeding at 
once to actually hang him on a neighboring lamp-post, 
when he was rescued by a few heroic policemen, who placed 
him in their midst and fought their way slowly, and amid 
great peril, toward the station-house. It was a_ fitting 
episode of the whole affuir. The crowd rushing and eddy- 
ing to and fro—the night, the yells, the pale faces, many 
frightened people trying in vain to extricate themselves 
the attacked man, not yet freed from the jaws of death, 
looking like a corpse—the silent, resolute half-dozen police- 
men, with no weapons but their little clubs, yet stern and 
steady through all those eddying swarms—made, indeed, a 
fitting side-scene to the grand tragedy of the murder. 
They gained the station-house with the protected man, 
whom they placed in security for the night, and discharged 
in the morning. 

And in the midst of that night pandemonium of senseless 
hate, infuriated soldiers, the audience, and the crowd—the 
stage, and all its actors, actresses, its paint-pots, spangles, 
and gas-lights—the life-blood from those veins, the best and 
sweetest of the land, drips slowly down, and death's ooze 
already begins its little bubbles on the lips. 

Such, hurriedly sketched, were the accompaniments of the 
dleath of President Lincoln. So suddenly, and in murder 
and horror unsurpassed, he was taken from us. But his 
<leath was painless. 

The illustration on page 369, representing the death- 
bed of President Lincoln, possesses a singular interest from 
the fact that it is engraved from the only sketch taken by an 
eye-witness of the melancholy event it commemorates. The 
circumstances of its production are peculiar. The artist—a 
gentleman who had formerly been in the employ of Mr. 
Frank Leslie—was at that time in Washington, and resided 
near the house of Mr.-Peterson, to which the dying Presi- 
dent was taken, and in a rear room of which he breathed 
his last. 

This gentleman heard of the assassination almost immedi- 
ately after it occurred, and at once hastening to the house of 
Mr. Peterson, with whom he was well acquainted, gained 
sulmission, remained until the last, and, amid all the excite- 
ment and confusion of those terrible hours, instinctively 
seized his pencil and made the sketch in question—the 
original of our picture. 

No other engraving of the martyr-President’s death-hed 
can possess a tithe of the interest that naturally attaches to 
this, which has never before been published. To it the 
future historical painter must turn for information, if he 
would truthfully depict the last scene of that dreadful 
drama, so disastrous and far-reaching in its unhappy conse- 
quences. No other artist having been present at the death- 
scene, all other attempts to delineate it must necessarily 
have been largely imaginative, and our picture, therefore, 
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possesses very great historical value. The following decrip- 
tion of the death-scene will serve to show with what fidelity 
the artist has depicted it: 


As soon as the discovery was made that the President was 
shot, the surgeon-general and other physicians were imme- 
diately summoned, and their skill exhausted in efforts to 
restore him to An examination of his 
wounds, however, showed that no hopes could be given 
that his life would be spared. 

Preparations were at once made to remove him, and he 
was conveyed to a house immediately opposite, occupied by 
Mr. Peterson, a respectable citizen of that locality. He was 
placed upon the bed, the only evidence of life being an 
occasional nervous twitching of the hand and heavy breath- 


ing. 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 


He was entirely unconscious, as he had been ever since 
the assassination. At about half-past eleven the motion of 
the museles of his face indicated as if he were trying to 
speak, but doubtless it was merely muscular. His eyes pro- 
truded from their sockets and were suffused with blood. In 
other respects his countenance was unchanged. 

At his bedside were the Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Postmaster-General 
and Attorney-General; Senator Sumner, General Todd, 
cousin to Mrs. Lincoln; Major Hay, M. B. Field, General 
Halleck, Major-General Meigs, Rev. Dr. Gurley, Drs. Ab- 


| bott, Stone, Hatch, Neal, Hall, and Lieberman, and a few 


others. All were bathed in tears; and Secretary Stanton, 
when informed by Surgeon-General Barnes, that the Presi- 
dent could not live until morning, exclaimed, ‘*Oh, no, Gen- 
eral; no—no;” and with an impulse, natural as it was unaf- 
fected, immediately sat down on a chair near his bedside, 


and wept like a child. Senator Sumner was seated on the 


| right of the President, near the head, holding the right hand 


of the President in his own. He was sobbing like a woman, 


| with his head bowed down almost on the pillow of the bed 


on which his illustrious friend was dying. In an adjoining 
room were Mrs. Lincoln, and her son, Captain Robert 
Lincoln; Miss Harris, who was with Mrs. Lincoln at the 
time of the assassination, and several others. 

At four o’clock the symptoms of restlessness returned, 
and at six the premonitions of dissolution set in. His face, 
which had been quite pale, began to assume a waxen trans- 
parency, the jaw slowly fell, and the teeth became exposed. 


| About a quarter of an hour before the President died, his 


breathing became very difficult, and in many instances 
seemed to have entirely ceased. He would again rally and 
breathe with so great difficulty as to be heard in almost 
every part of the house. 

The surgeons and the members of the Cabinet—Senator 
Sumner, Captain Robert Lincoln, General Todd, Mr. Field, 
and Mr. Rufus Andrews—were standing at his bedside when 
he breathed his last. Senator Sumner, General Todd, 
Robert Lincoln, and Mr. Andrews, stood leaning over the 
headboard of the bed, watching every motion of the beating 
breast of the dying President. Robert Lincoln was resting 
himself tenderly upon the arm of Senator Sumner, the mu- 
tual embrace of the two having all the affectionateness of 
father and son. The surgeons were sitting upon the side 
and foot of the bed, holding the President's hands, and with 
their watches observing the slow declension of the pulke, 
and watching the ebbing out of the vital spirit. Such was 
the solemn stillness for the space of five minutes that the 
ticking of the watches could be heard in the room. 

At twenty-two minutes past seven o'clock, in the morning, 
April 15th, gradually and calmly, and withont a sigh or 
a groan, all that bound the soul of Abrahan Lincoln was 
loosened, and the eventful career of one of the most remark- 
able of men was closed on earth. 

The room, into which the most exalted of mortal rulers 
was taken to die, was in the rear part of the dwelling, and 
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at the end of the main hall, from which rises a stairway. 
The dimensions of the room are about ten by fifteen feet, 
the walls being covered with a brownish paper, figured with 
a white design. Some engravings and a photograph hung 
upon the walls, The engravings were copies of ‘‘ The Village 
Blacksmith,” and ‘‘ Stable and Barnyard Scenes” ; the pho- 
tograph was one taken from an engraved copy of Rosa 
Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair.” The furniture of the apartment 
consisted of a bureau covered with crochet, a table, several 
chairs of simple construction, adapted for sleeping-rooms, 
and the bed upon which Mr. Lincoln lay when his spirit 
took its flight. The bedstead was a low walnut, the head- 
board from two to three feet high. The floor was covered 
with Brussels carpeting, which had been considerably used. 
Everything on the bed was 
stained with the blood of 
the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation. 

The 12th day of Febru- 
ary, 1876, was the sixty- 
sixth anniversary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln's birth. The 
14th day of April, now 
close at hand, will be the 
eleventh anniversary of 
his death. Both dates 
should be suitably com- 
memorated, for our brief 
history, as a nation, records 
no grander figure, no no- 
bler model for the emula- 
tion of youth, than that of 
the flat boatman, lawyer, 
statesman, Chief Magis- 
trate, and martyr—Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


The Princess Shepherdess, 
A Fairy Srory. 

Once upon a time there 
was a very good king, who 
had the happiness to have 
a queen who was equally 
admirable. They were 
both under the protection 
of a very powerful fairy, 
who promised them a 
daughter of such match- 
less beauty, virtue, and 
accomplishments, that all 
the princes of the earth 
would strive 
for a_ bride. 
was born 


to win her 
When she 
there was fine 
music ringing through the air, and it was remarked that | 
the roses appeared a month earlier, and remained in full 
bloom till the very last day of Autumn—a compliment | 
paid to this charming princess, who was called Rosalie. 

Up to her tenth year she grew more beautiful every day, 
when suddenly the good king, her father, was thrown from 
his horse, and killed on the spot. This had such a terrible 
effect upon the queen that she took to her couch, and | 
rapidly passed away from a world that was insupportable | 
since the lover of her youth had been taken away from her. 

As she was bidding her daughter Rosalie farewell, the 
good fairy, who was named the Queen of Bonhear, sud- 
denly appeared at her bedside, and said : 

‘My dear queen, I have always been a friend to you and 


AS IT WERE, TO THE sPoT.”’ 


THE PRINCESS SHEPHERDESS.—‘‘ HE WAS ASTONISHED AT THE MARVELOUS 
BEAUTY OF THE LOVELY CREATURE BEFORE HIM, AND REMAINED BOOTED, 
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yours from your infancy, and have come now to take charge 
of this beautiful daughter of yours, who will be exposed to 
great perils till she has reached her sixteenth year, when she 
will be exposed to the perilous ordeal of being loved by a 
wicked giant who dwells in a neighboring kingdom. I have 
come now to tell you that I will take charge of the Princess. 
Rosalie, and bring her up as a shepherdess, while your old 
ministers can govern the kingdom in her name.” 

The queen tenderly embraced her weeping daughter, and 
joined the Kingdom of the Blest. 

The next morning Rosalie found herself in a most beauti- 
ful cottage, covered with roses, passion-flowers, and honey- 
suckles. But, instead of royal robes, she was dressed as a 
shepherdess. On her table was a pretty ivory crook, and a 
pretty little glass for her 
to drink her milk from. 

As though led by in- 
stinct, she went into the 
neighboring meadow and’ 
found a flock of sheep. 
They gamboled around her 
as though they had known 
her from their tenderest 
days. Here she remained 
in that calm peacefulness. 
which is the chief charm 
of rural seclusion, and 
three years passed as 
though it were a dream. 

One morning, in the 
sultry month of July, she 
retired to a pleasant spot to- 
rest awhile. Here she felt 
overpowered by the warmth 
of the day, and gradually 
slid into slumber. While: 
she slept, the prince of 
that kingdom beheld her. 
He had been hunting since 
dawn, and had outstript 
his companions. He was. 
astonished at the marvelous. 
beauty of the lovely crea- 
ture before him, and re-- 
mained rooted, as it were, 
to the spot. Hearing the: 
faint baying of the hounds. 
at a distance, and fearing 
to rudely disturb the slum- 
ber of the enchanting girl 
before him, he hastily re- 
traced his steps, and ad- 
vanced with all speed to- 
where the sounds of his: 
approaching courtiers. 
seemed to come from. 

When he had regained their company, he set spurs his to: 
horse, and was soon in his own palace. 

At the evening banquet his conduct was so strange andi 
indifferent, that his parents, who tenderly loved him, in- 
quired in vain what ailed him ; but he quieted their appre- 
hensions by assuring them that he had overfatigued himself 
in the chase. 

Seizing the first opportunity, he retired to his own apart- 
ment; but it was not to sleep; the image of his unknown 
divinity rose before him. He paced his room till day broke, 
when ever-wearied nature asserted her sway, and he fell into 
a short but profound slumber. He dreamed that he was a 
shepherd, and that the fair object of his thoughts was his. 
companion. He was pressing her milk-white hand, and 
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gazing tenderly into th2 lovely 
depths of he~ beautiful blue 
eyes, when the entrance of one 
of his attendants aroused him. 

His disappointment was ex- 
treme when he found that his 
glorious vision had all flown ; 
but, while he made his toilet, 
he resolved to make his dream 
a reality. 

To accomplish this he made 
his private squire his confidant. 
It was in vain that Mirsant— 
such was his attendant’s name 
—endeavored to dissuade him 
from the course he had formed. 

In order to accomplish his 
object, he announced his inten- 
tion of giving a grand mas- 
querade in the palace on the 
following night. 

His own disguise was that of 
a shepherd. When the festiv- 
ities were at their height he 
quietly slipped away from the festive throng, and ere his 
departure was noticed he was miles away from the palace. 

Great was the consternation of the courtiers, and pro- 
found the grief of the king and queen, at this mysterious 
disappearance of their only child. 


The next morning while Rosalie, the princess shepherdess, | 
was sitting in the midst of her amiable flock, she was sur- | 


prised to see the handsomest young shepherd she had ever 
seen coming toward her. As he drew nearer to her she was 
more and more astonished, for she had never, not even in 
her dreams, seen anything more’beautiful than the being 
now before her. 

He approached her with utmost reverence, and said : 

“‘ Fair shepherdess, are these your sheep ?” 

She said they were. One word led to another, and when 
they separated she was as much enamored of the young 
stranger as he was of her. 

For three months they lived in this delicious paradise, for 
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watching the stars as they came 

out, one after the other, like 

little children come out to play. 

When it was time to separate, 

Gracioso would escort Rosalie 

to her cottage, and, after the 

most lingering and tender 
adieux, she would insensibly 
accompany her dear shepherd 
to his hut ; but there would be 
another lovable parting, when 
he would return to see her safe 
within her abode. It was some- 
times nearly morning ere they 
had courage to tear themselves 
| apart. 

In the meantime the grief of 
the king and the queen was 
very great at the mysterious ab- 
sence of their beloved son, who, 
being the idol of the people, 
was equally bewailed by them. 

One morning when Gracioso 
and Rosalie were seated on a 

green bank, talking those sweet nothings that make up a 
lover's conversation, they were suddenly interrupted by a 
cavaleade of gallant knights, with a gorgeously attired band 
of musicians, who rode before them. 

What was the surprise of Prince Gracioso when out of the 
brilliant throng his father and mother, the king and queen, 
came forth. 

Rushing up to the prince, they embraced him tenderly, 
and, after the first transports of joy were over, they gently 
reproached him with his unkindness in not informing them 
of his safety. When they turned their attention to the 
shepherdess they were struck dumb with her surpassing 
ioveliness. Nevertheless, the conviction that it was for the 
sake of a low-born lassie they had endured so much grief, 
and a natural fear that the infatuation would result in his 
sharing his future throne with an unknown woman, made 
them look very grave and forbiddingly upon Rosalie. 

The innate dignity and womanly pride of Rosalie rose at 


Mirsant, his squire, had provided him with a flock of sheep, | their conduct, and, throwing down her crook and rising to 


which the prince 
told the fair Ro- 
salie belonged to 
the king, which 
was indeed the 
truth. It is ut- 
terly impossible 
to describe the 
happy life these 
two young lov- 
ers led. 
Prince Gra- 
cioso—such was 
the prince shep- 
herd’s name — 
had a hut about 
two hundred 
yards from the 
pretty little cot- 
tage of Rosalie, 
and when they 
had seen their 
flocks to their 
nightly restthey 
would roam 
about, or sit on 
the green sward, 
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her full height, 
she said to the 
queen, whose 
countenance 
wore the most 
ugly frown : 
‘*Madame, I 
was not aware 
till this minute 
of the rank of 
your son I 
thought he was 
really the shep- 
herd he appear- 
ed; but you may 
be surprised to 
learn that I am 
as nobly born as 
your son, for I 
am the Princess 
Rosalie, of the 
Kingdom of 
Flowers, and 
had the misfor- 
tune to lose my 
royal parents 
some years ago, 


I was placed here by a benevolent fairy, who watches over 

our family, till I am sixteen, to avoid the persecution of 

« horrible giant who wished to marry me, that he might rule 

over my kingdom.” 

| As she pronounced these last words, the good fairy who 
had befriended Rosalie came through the air in her mag- 


nificent chariot, drawn by two eagles, whose eyes were like ' 


stars of fire. 

**What Rosalie has said is the truth; but she is more 
than a princess—she is the Queen of the Kingdom of 
Flowers! She can return to her palace and ascend her 
throne at once, for the cruel giant died about an hour ago, 


and the beauteous Rosalie has nothing to fear.” 


the prince and Rosalie. Their rustic garbs immediately 
became splendid robes, and in a few minutes they descended 
at the palace of Queen Rosalie. Upon entering the grand 
hall they found the chief officers of state awaiting the 
arrival of their beautiful sovereign, for the good fairy had 
apprised them of the approaching advent of their long- 
lost queen. 

All that remains to say is that the lovers were married the 
}} next day, and lived to a good old age, as happy as the day 
4 | is long. 


COMING TO WOO. 


USAN, you'll make a smart, capable 
woman, if you git the right kind of 
a husband,” said Uncle Jotham Kings- 
ley, chucking me under the chin. “I 
know where there's a splendid chance 


for you—a splendid chance !” 

‘* Where ?” I asked, amused at Uncle 
Jotham's seriousness. 

“Ah, up to Brasherville,” answered 
Uncle Jotham, knowingly. 
you'll consider the matter soberly, an’ 
T'll send him down.” 

**Of course I'll consider the matter 
soberly,” I answered, not having the 
faintest idea that Uncle Jotham would 
take me at my word. 

But he did; for, about a week after his departure, I 
received the following letter, which, from its appearance 
generally, had most likely cost him a whole day’s work » 


* Jest say 


“My pear Niece Susan—I take my pen in hand to 


Find you injoyin’ the Same great blessin. On Account 
of your great resemBlance to my dear deceast wife, who 
you was named after, I feel a grait Interest in your wel- 
fair, an’ would like to see you settled down an Doin wel. 
and i think a good Husban would be the 
you. 


would send Down a likly, respecktable man, i am goin to 
His naim Is Calub Finch. Hes a widderer, an has 
5 childurn. they're Smart, an You wouldn't have Any 
trouble with «m. Hes got 80 akers of The best land in 
: the whull of Brasherville, an 8 kows an severill horses. 
Hes goin to start a dary ef he gits married. 


do SO, 


now he 


is goin to rack An ruin. 

*‘ive told him all about You an I think youll suit him, 
only youre a most too young. Howsumever that cant Be 
helpt. He will come down the first of next week an there 
won't be nothin to Hender your makin a good bargin, if 
youve only a mind to. he was very kind to the late Missus 


= Se ce —_— 
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The king, the queen, the prince, and Rosalie, now entered 
the chariot of the good fairy, who touched with her wand 


inform you that i am well An’ hoap theese fu lines will | 


Jest thing for | 


**As You promised to considur the matter Soberly if i 


don't have anybody to see to Things, an his houskeepin | 


Finch, an’ spared no ecspents when she was sick. hur 
docter-bill amounted to Over 25 dollars. He got hur the 
handsomest gravestone thats ever been set up in the sym- 
etry. 

‘*Hopin that you'll conclude to act for your intrest I, 
scribe mySelf Your affeckshunate unkle, 

**JoTHAM KINGSLEY.” 
‘To Mis Susan Spencer.” 


Dear me ! I never laughed in all my life before as I did 
over that letter, with its awful spelling, and its capitals scat- 
tered in premiscuously, for all the world, Bell declared, as if 


| he had shaken them out of the sand-box, and they had 


stuck wherever they happened to fall. 

But the most laughable part of it was the idea that he 
had actually got a husband looked up for me, and was going 
to send him down to see me. ; 

**You're a lucky young lady,” said Bell, with tears in her 
eyes, the moment she stopped laughing enough to utter a 
coherent word. ‘‘ Only think how kind he was to the late 
deceased ‘Missus Finch’! If you should die, you'll have 
the consoling thought to cheer your last hours that he'll get 
you a ‘han’some gravestone,’ and that he will pay your doc- 
tor’s bill cheerfully, even if it does amount to ‘ over twenty- 
five dollars.’ You'll be attended to ‘ regardless of expense,’ 
I haven't the least doubt.” 

‘And the five children !” I said, gasping with laughter. 
** But they're smart, and that’s one consolation.” 

“What a pity that you're quite so young!” said Bell, 
| making an effort to recover her dignity, and failing signally 
in the attempt. ‘ It’s too bad that you can’t have your age 
changed by an act of the Legislature to accommodate your 
expected Mr. Finch! That sounds splendidly, doesn’t it ?' 
It'll look nice, too, when he has you deposited by the late 
*Missus Finch’ in the ‘symetry.’ Dear, dear! who ever 
heard of anything quite so comical before ?” 

‘** But what’s to be done ?” I asked, as the real state of the 
case began to make itself apparent. ‘‘ Here we are, left to 
keep house while mother is visiting. Next week Mr. Finch 
is coming- 


*** Coming to woo !’”’ sang Bell. ‘* Mr. Finch coming to- 


woo !” 

** And I want to know what we're 
I demanded. 

‘You're going to marry him, of course,”’ answered Bell. 
**T advise you to fall to and ‘ begin to consider the matter,” 
as Uncle Jotham requested. Think it over prayerfully and 
well, and let the argument of the late ‘ Missus Finch’s grave- 
stone’ weigh in Mr. Finch’s favor.” 

“It's all well enough for you to laugh,” said I, indig- 
nantly ; ‘‘ but if you were in my place, you’d think differ- 
ently of it. How am I going to get rid of the wretch? 
What under the sun possessed Uncle Jotham to send him 
off down here? I never was so provoked in all my life, 
never !”” 

**T'll tell you what I'll do,” said Bell, after a silence of a 
minute or two. ‘‘He doesn't know how you look, and if 
I were to pass mnyself off for you, he’d never know the mis- 
take. I'll be Susan, if you'll be Bell, and I'll get rid of Mr. 
Finch for you.” 

“If you only would!" cried I. 

“*T will,” answered Bell, her eyes sparkling with 'antici- 
pated pleasure ; ‘* I’m going to make Mr. Finch think that 
I'm deaf—deaf as a post. Oh my! won't it be jolly, 
though a 

Bell leaned back in her chair, and langhed till her sides 
ached. 

Monday morning Mr. Finch came. 

We took a good look at him from the window as he came 
up the path. He was a little man, with red hair, and no 


going to do with him ?” 


eyes to speak of. The poor gentleman had evidently got on 
his best Sunday clothes, and looked ill-at-ease in conse- 
quence. Perhaps his mission helped to make him nervous. 

‘‘ From this time forth, as long as he stays, I'm deaf, re- 
member,” said Belle, warningly. 
unything short of a respectable scream.” 

I went to the door. 

‘Is this Miss Susan Spencer ?” asked Mr. Finch, as he 
entered. 

‘‘Susan is in the sitting-room,” I answered. ‘I'll intro- 
duce you. You are Mr. Finch, aren’t you ?” 

‘*Yes’m ; Caleb Finch,” he responded, so solemnly that I 
wanted to giggle. 

We took him into the sitting-room where Bell was. 

‘*Susan,” said I, in a loud voice, ‘ this is Mr. Finch.” 

‘“‘T don’t hear what you say,” said ‘‘ Susan,” turning her 
ear toward me. ‘ Speak a little louder, if you please.” 

‘*This is Mr. Finch !” screamed I, in her ear. 
I must langh, to see how horrified Mr. Finch looked. 

‘I’m glad to see you, Mr. Finch,” said ‘‘ Susan,” with a 
beaming smile. ‘‘ Take a chair—bring it close, if you please, 
because I'm slightly affected with deafness, How are the 
children ?” 

‘* Pretty well,” answered Mr. Finch, taking a seat beside 
her. 

‘Louder, if you please,” said ‘‘ Susan,” presenting her 
ear, 

** Pretty well,” answered Mr. Finch, in a fair war-whoop. 


hard work to keep from screaming. 


your kindness to your late wife,” said *‘ Susan,” with a fond 
glance in Mr. Finch’s face. ‘*‘ What did she die of ?” 

‘* Congestion of tho brain,” answered Mr. Finch, his voice 
about two octaves hiy..er than its usual pitch. 

**T didn’t hear,” said “Susan.” ‘A trifle louder, Mr. 
Finch.” 

Mr. Finch repeated his reply in so loud a tone that he got 
red in the face with the exertion its utterance caused him. 

“Ah!” 

‘* Susan” comprehended at last. 


I thought 


‘*T shan't be able to hear | 


| goin 
7 | 
“Twas much touched at what Uncle Jotham wrote about 


“Ts she always so ?” he asked, turning to me, and wiping | 


lis face vigorously with a big red-and-yellow handkerchief. 

‘‘She isn’t quite as deaf all the time,” 
demurely. 

Pretty soon Mr. Finch made another attempt at conver- 
sation. 

‘You have a very pretty place here,” he shouted. 

‘Yes ; groceries are pretty dear,” responded ‘‘ Susan.” 
‘You're right about that, Mr. Finch.” 

‘* Pretty place,” exclaimed Mr. Finch, getting desperate. 
‘* Pretty place here!” and he waved his hand toward the 
garden and grounds. 

‘Yes, I know,” answered ‘‘ Susan,” mournfully ; ‘‘ but it 
couldn’t be helped, I suppose.” 

Mr. Finch cast a despairing glance at me. 
the room. I could stand it no longer. 


I had to leave 


When I was safely outside the door I laughed till I could | 


langh no more. I could only chuckle in a kind of faint 
imitation of a laugh. I hadn't strength enough left for 
the genuine article. 

As I sat there I heard Mr. Finch shouting in his highest 
tones to ‘“‘ Susan,” who always had to have everything re- 
peated to her. It wasn’t long before he began to get hoarse, 
for she kept him busy. A dozen times, while we were eating 
dinner, I thought I must langh; it was so comical to see 
‘**Susan,” not a muscle of her face relaxing from its dignified 
look, holding out her ear for Mr. Finch to repeat his remarks 


I answered, | 


in it. He couldn’t have eaten his dinner, if he had had the | 


best of appetites. 
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All the afternoon ‘‘ Susan” kept him sitting by her. I 
could see the poor man, half-tired out, cast furtive glances 
at the clock. 

At last he got up, and beckoned me into the hall. 

**T think I'll be agoin’ back,” he said, with a sigh that 
indicated how great his disappointment was. “I come 
down, on your uncle’s recommend, to make some kind of 
a bargain with your sister Susan ; he never told me a word 
about her bein’ so deaf.” 

‘It’s an unfortunate affliction,” I said, feeling that he 
expected me to say something. 

‘* Yes, very,” answered Mr. Finch, with another sigh. ‘I 
hain’t said anything to her about my intention, ‘cause 
’twouldn’t be prudent for me to marry any one as deaf as 
she is. Beats all I ever see or heerd of !” 

“‘T’'m sorry,” I said, working hard to keep my gravity. 

**So’m I,” said Mr. Finch. ‘‘ Sie seems willin’ enough. 
She’s got a real kind dispersition ; talked feelin’ly about the 
late Miss’ Finch, an’ appreciated my efforts to’rd doin’ justice 
to her mem’ry. But I don’t feel’s ef I'd orter say anythin’ 
to her about what my intentions were. I don’t s’pose you'd 
be willin’ to come up an’ keep house for me ?” 

Mr. Finch gave me avery insinuating glance, and looked 
hopeful. 

**Oh, I couldn't think of such a thing,” said I. 
young, and, then, there’s other reasons, you see.” 

‘Yes, I s’pose so.” Mr. Finch heaved a disappointed 


‘*T’m too 


| sigh. ‘*I don't s’pose there’s any use of goin’ in to tell her 
I managed to keep my face turned the other way, and had 


good-by ; you can tell her that for me. I may aswell be 
,” he added, taking his hat. ‘* Good-day.” 

‘**Good-day,” I answered, and Mr. Finch took his de- 
parture. 

A week after that my sides were lame and sore from the 
effect which Mr. Finch’s visit had on them. 

I got a letter from Uncle Jotham after Mr. Finch’s return 
to Brasherville. 

**T never heerd nothin’ about your bein’ deaf,” he wrote. 
‘Seems to me it come on sudden. It’s a pitty, because Mr, 
Finch is a nice man.” 

Bell and I often laugh about the poor man. I hope the 
efforts he made to make her hear didn’t injure his lungs. 
I've been afraid he’d go into a quick consumption. 


The Reception of Columbus after his First Voyage. 


Ir was April, 1493, a beautiful Spring day. Barcelona's 
walls were draped with banners; the ships riding in the port 
gleamed with the flags of Etrope. From rampart and from 
stately ship flashed gleams of light, followed by the mimic 
thunder that silenced for the moment the sound of bells and 
trumpets, the glad cries of men. Then the great bell of St. 
Eulalia would send out its deep chimes, to be answered by 


| the musical tones of Santa Maria del Mar. 


There was something imposing*in all this gladness. The 
city was celebrating a festival without a name, a feast never 
to be renewed. 

Columbus was riding toward the Casa de la Deputacion, 
not solitary, as when a poor beast bore him sad and dis- 


| heartened toward the Convent of La Rabida, but environed 


with the pomp reserved for monarchs. Catalan troops with 
fife and drum led the joyous line, followed by the haughty 
martial guards of Castille ; then on a splendid steed rode the 
great Admiral, in sumptuous attire. 

Seven Indians in a dress never before witnessed, with 
anklets of gold and coronets of feathers of unimagined 
beauty, bore rare birds from their native isles. The crews 
of the successful ships followed with golden crowns, rich 
idols, strange birds, animals, and plants. 

Then came the banner of Spain, and behind it that of 


and Granada. Here sat Ferdinand and Isabella, hings of 
Spain. When Columbus entered, they rose amid the vivas | salage ; 
of the assemblage of the proudest nobles of Spain. As | Don Cristoval.” 
he bent the knee in reverence, Isabella at once prevented 
him, saying : 
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Columbus, inscribed: ‘‘ Por Castilla y por Leon, Nuero| ‘Don Cristoval Colon, our Admiral and Viceroy of the 
Mundo hallo Colon.” | la 


nds of India, rise.” 
In the Casa de la Deputacion, in a Gothic hall newly | ‘‘The queen and king, my sovereigns, have, after God, 


aided and favored me; may it please their highnesses to 
waved thirty standards, taken from the Moors at Malaga | give me their hands to kiss?” 


adorned, two new thrones had been erected, over which 
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THE RECEPTION OF COLUMBUS AFTER HIS FIRST VOYAGE. 


‘Sir Admiral,” said Ferdinand, ‘‘ that were a mark of vas- 
ye shall here have but marks of honor. Be seated, 
Columbus kissed the hand of Isabella, and 
took his seat amid the grandees of Spain. The triumph of 
that day was undisturbed by the clouds of the future. 


Werks 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 


N the first floor of a large hotel in 
the Rue Royale, at Paris, resided 
the Count and Countess de Mont- 
gomery. The count was a per- 
sonage of rank, and the posses- 
sor of considerable property, main- 
taining a numerous retinue of 
attendants, and an almoner, who 
formed part of the establishment. 
On the second and third floors of 


) with his lady in a style of considerable respect- 
| ability. The two families lived on the most 

emicable terms. It so happened that on one 
occasion the count and countess invited these neighbors to 
accompany them on a visit to one of their country-seats. 
The invitation, at first accepted, was, for some unexplained 
reason, subsequently declined when the count and countess 
were just on the eve of their departure. Many of their numer- 
ous suite accompanied the family, and amongst these was the 
priest-almoner, Francis Gagnard. From some presentiment, 
it was said, pressing on the mind of the count, they re- 
turned to Paris the day before they were expected, and in 
the evening they received a visit from the D’Anglades. On 
the following day the unwelcome discovery was made that 
the count’s strong box had been opened with a false key, 
and completely plundered. 
sacks with a thousand silver livres in each. In addition to 
these were near twelve thousand livres in gold, some double 
pistoles, a hundred louis d’or of a new coinage, called au 
cordon, and a pearl necklace worth four thousand livres. 
The whole had vanished. 

The lieutenant of police, having been consulted, at once 
pronounced the crime to have been perpetrated by some one 
within the house, and seems to have conceived and mani- 
fested a violent prejudice against the D’Anglade family. On 
observing this, they immediately demanded that their apart- 
ments should be examined, and a strict search was made, 
their very beds having been ripped up, but nothing what- 
ever was found to implicate any one in the floors which they 
inhabited. In an attic, however, which had been used as a 
kind of lumber-room, there were discovered, in an old trunk 
filled with parchments and rubbish, seventy louis d’or au 
cordon, wrapped up in a paper on which a genealogical 
table was printed, both of which Montgomery claimed, 
although the coin had no peculiar mark, and was in general 
circulation. From this moment the suspicions entertained 
by the lieutenant were adopted by the count. He loudly 
avouched the honesty of all his servants, and invidiously ad- 
verted to the theft of a piece of plate from the Sieur Grim- 
andet, a former tenant, the D’Anglades at the time living in 
the hotel. These suspicions were strengthened by the fact 
that it was known that D’Anglade had expensive habits, and 
that on their desiring him to count the coin he was observed 
to tremble. His trembling was the agitation of innocence 
under an accusation false but plausible. After this the 
small room, in which the almoner, a page, and a valet de 
chambre slept, was subjected to a close search, and here, in a 


) 
273 


2 
13 


recess in the wall, were found five sacks containing a thon- | 


sand livres each, and a sixth from which two hundred had 
been extracted. The D’Anglades were committed to prison, 
and it seems, by the law of France, the prejudiced police- 
lieutenant who committed was the judge by whom they 
were to be tried. D’Anglade appealed to the parliament 
against the foul prejudgment, but he appealed in vain. It 
would appear that Count Montgomery had his misgivings, 
for he ordered his almoner, the priest Gagnard, to say a 
solemn mass for the detection of the culprits. The almoner 


the same hotel the Sieur d’Anglade resided | 


Its contents were thirteen small | 
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was examined as a witness at the trial, though what was 
the nature of his evidence does not appear; satis- 
factory proofs were wanting to inculpate the accused. The 
public eye was upon tke judg. and, without plausible proof, 
even a prejudiced judge shrank from pronouncirg judg- 
ment. But he had an alternative, which at that time 
unhappily was legal. What the witnesses failed in proving, 
the torture might goad the accused to confess ; they there- 
fore put D’Anglade to the question, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary—they tormented him even to the verge of death, 
and then, covered over with wounds, his back dislocated, his 
whole frame shattered, all in ruins save a noble nature, they 
bore him back to prison beseeching God to manifest his in- 
nocence, and to pardon his inhuman persecutors and his 
inexorable judge. Although they failed in proving his 
guilt, they sentenced him to restore the amount which had 
been stolen, and to serve for nine years chained as a galley- 
slave. From this last degradation he was saved by death, 
for he sank in his dungeon at Marseilles, having received 
the sacraments. His poor widow and orphan, stripped of 
everything, even of the bed on which they lay, were ban- 
ished from Paris and its precincts, and cast upon the world, 
forsaken and heartbroken. 

After the death of D’Anglade and the utter desolation of 
his family, their innocence was clearly demonstrated. 
Anonymous letters traced to an Abbé de Fontpierre , who was 
a member of a thieves’ society, showed that one Belestré 
was the principal in the crime. Belestré accomplished the 
crime with the assistance of Francis Gagnard, the inmate 
of Montgomery's house, and his trusted almoner. 

Gagnard and Belestré, both natives of the town of Mons, 
had been associates from infancy. The former was the son 
of a jailer; he had journeyed to Paris as an adventurer, 
and was eking out a mere subsistence by saying masses at 
the church of Saint Esprit, when Montgomery admitted 
him on his establishment. The return he made was the 
| furnishing his friend Belestré with wax impressions of all 
| the keys he found there. It turned out that Belestré was a 
still greater villain than himself, having been in the army, 
from which he deserted after murdering bis sergeant, and 
was afterwards prowling about the dens of Paris, alter- 
nately a gambler, a beggar, and a bully. Gagnard left the 
service of Montgomery after the conviction of D’Anglade, 
and, following his criminal bent, soon found himself in 
prison, and, strangely enough, in the same cell with Belestré, 
arrested about the same time on a different charge. In the 
meantime the contents of the anonymous letters having 
much impressed the authorifies, it occurred to them to 
interrogate the count’s late almoner and his fellow-prisoner 
as to the robbery in the Kue Royale. They were first 
examined apart, and an immediate prosecution was the 
result. The Abbé gave most important evidence. He de- 
posed that, he heard Belestré say, ‘‘Come, my friend, let us 
drink and be merry while D’Anglade is at the galleys.” 

‘** Poor man,” said the almoner, ** I can’t help being sorry 
for him ; he is a good sort of man, and was obliging to nie." 
| ‘Sorry !” said the other, with a laugh, ‘‘sorry for the man 
| who has saved us from suspicion, and made our fortune !' 

A woman, named De la Comble, deposed that Belestré 
frequently showed her a beautiful pearl neckluce, which he 
| said he had won at play. Upon Belestré ther: was found a 
| document, in Gagnard’s writing, alluding to the anonymons 
| letters, and advising him, by some means to rid himself of 
| the Abbé de Fontpierre. In addition to this, it was shown 

that Gagnard, who, on entering the count’s service, was 
almost destitute, and who could have saved but little from 
| his salary, had on leaving it a profusion of money, which he 
| lavished in feasting and debauchery. 
| proved at the same period to have purchased an estate ut 
! Mons, where his father was a humble tanner. 


Belestré, also, was 


| 
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Madame d’Anglade completely cleared up the paltry sus- 
picions by which her husband had been sacrificed. The 
criminals made a full confession of their guilt. But the 


mind of the judge was all intent on vindicating the preju- | 


dices in which he never should have indulged. 


—_ — — — 


The Raphia Palm of Madagascar, and the Caryota 
Palm of Malabar. 

Tue palm is all in all to the Malgash tribes. From the 

tavouloo, with its delicate and strengthening pith, to the 


palm, giving a salt which many prefer to that of the sea, 
what services does not palm render them ! 


tree, giving wine, s»go, and a beautiful textile fibre. The 
wood builds their houses, the leaves thatch them, or, rather, 
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punning, as well as in everything else, firmly believes that’ 
which he for the first time has heard or read, to be as novel 
and entertaining to his older friends, who have heard it or 
read it before he was bom, as it is to himself, who never met 


| with it till the day upon which he so liberally and joyously 


tile them; but the negroes never use the timber till they | 


drain out all the wine, or bourdon, as they call it—one of the 
strongest palm-wines known. The fruit resembles a pine- 
cone, whence some call the tree the pine-palm. Its almond- 
shaped kernels, when fermented, give a perfect brandy. 
The clusters of fruit are sometimes four and a half feet long, 
so that there is no lack of material. The fibres, used for 
manufacturing cloth, are very fine, but strong. 

The Caryota is a Malabar palm, and one of those known 
from ancient times, as Dioscorides describes it. 
ure very large, pendant, and spring from between the leaves. 
Its flowers in Summer, in the rainy season, and its spathes 
distil the sugary lymph from which the toddy, a well-known 
East India palm-wine, is prepared. Its trunk contains an 
enormous quantity of edible pith—very nutritious when 
prepared like sago. It is known in the East by various 
names—beralamado, jiruba, evimpannah, and burasawar. 
The wood is not useless—making good boards and planks. 


THEODORE HOOK’S PUNNING, 


Hook was admirable in what he terms, ‘the very plums 


in this mock-profound manner : 

A punster (that is, a regular hard-going, thick-and-thin 
punster) is the dullest and stupidest companion alive, if he 
could but be made to think so. He sits gaping for an oppor- 
tunity to jingle his nonsense with whatever happens to be 


conversation, perverts its sense to his favorite sound, so fhat 


one is perpetually interrupted by his absurd distortions and 
unseasonable ribaldry, as ill-timed and ill-placed as songs in 
an opera, sung by persons in the depth of despair, or on 
the point of death, 


Admitting, however, the viciousness, the felonious sinful- 


retails it to the first hearers he can fall in with. 

For these reasons we propose, in order to save time and 
trouble, to enumerate a few puns, Which, for the better regu- 
lation of jesting, are positively prohibited in all decen‘ 
societies where punnery is practised ; and first, since the 
great (indeed, the only) merit of a pun is its undoubted 
originality—its unequivocal novelty—its extemporaneous 
construction and instantaneous explosion—all puns by re- 


currence, all puns by repetition, and puns by anticipation, 


The Raphia stands in the first rank, a majestic and elegant | are prohibited. 


In the next place, all the following trareling puns are 
strictly prohibited : 

All allusions upon entering a town to the pound and the 
stocks—knowing a man by his gait and not liking his sty/e— 
calling a tall turnpike-keeper a colossus of roads—paying 
the post-boy’s charges of ways and means—seeing no sign 
of an inn; or replying, sir, you are owt, to your friend who 
says he does—talking of a hedger having a stake in the bank 
—all allusions to sun and air to a new-married couple—all 


, stuff about village belles—calling the belfry a court of a peal 


Its spathes | 


| crook. 


ness of punning, it is to be apprehended that the liberty of | 
the pun is like the liberty of the Press, which, says the | 


patriot, is like the air, and if we bave it not we cannot 
breathe. Therefore, seeing that it is quite impossible to put 


down punning, the next best things we can do is to regulate | 
it, in the way they regulate peccadilloes in Paris, and teach | 


men to commit punnery as Csar died and Frenchmen dis- 
sipate—with decency. 


} 


The proverb says ‘wits jump,” so may punsters, and two 


bright geniuses may hit wpon the same idea at different pe- 
riods quite unconsciously, To avoid any unnecessary repeti- 
tion or apparent plagiarisms, therefore, by these coincidences, 
we venture to address this paper to young beginners in the 
eraft—to the rising generation of witlings; and we are led 
to do this more particularly from feeling that the tyro in 


—suying, upon two carpenters putting up a paling, that they 
are very peaceable men to be fencing in a field—all trash 
about ‘‘ manors make the man,” in the shooting season ; and 
all stuff about trees, after this fashion: “that’s a pop'lar 
tree” —“T'll turn over a new leaf, and make my bough,” ete. 
Puns upon field-sports, such as racing being a matter of 
course—horses starting without being shy—a good shot be- 
ing fond of his Jt and his barre/—or saying that a man fish- 
ing deserves a rod for taking such a line; if he is sitting 
under a bridge calling him an arch fellow, or supposing him 
a nobleman because he takes his place among the piers, or 
that he will catch nothing but cold, and no fish by hook or by 
All these are prohibited. 
To talk of yellow pickles at dinner, and say the way to 


: | Turn’em Green is through Hammersmith—all allusions to 
in the pudding of conversation "’—punning, which he treats 


eating men, for Eton men, Staines on the table-cloth— Kyy- 
ham, ete., are all exploded ; as is all stuff about maids, and 
thorniucks, and plaice; or saying to a lady who asks you to. 
help her to the wing of a chicken, that it is a mere matter 
of « pénion—all quibbles about dressing hare and cutting it— 


: : | all stuff about a merry fellow being given to wine; or, upon 
going on, and, catching at some detached bit of a rational | 


helping yourself, to say you have a platonic affection for 


. . ; 3 : " | roast beef; or, when fried fish runs short, singing to the 
instead of anything like a continuous intellectual inter- | mistress of the house, with Tom Moore, 
course, which one might hope to enjoy in pleasant society, 


“Your sole, though a very sweet sole, love, 
Will ne'er be sufficient for me,” 


are entirely banished. 

At the playhouse never talk of being a Pittite because you 
happen not to be in the boxes—never observe whatever a 
Kean eye one actor has, or that another can never grow old 
because he must always be Young—never talk of the uncer- 
tainty of Mundane affairs in a farce, or observe how Terry- 
bly well a man plays Mr. Simpson—banish from your mind 
the possibility of saying the Covent Garden manager has 
put bis best Foot forward, or that you should like to go to 
Chester for a day or two ; or that you would give the world 
to be tied to a Tree, or that Mr. Macready is a presentable 
actor—all such stuff is interdicted. 

In speaking of Parliament, forget Broom and Birch, Wood 
and Cole, Scarlett and White, Lamb and the Leakes, the Hares 
and the Herons, the Cooks and the Bruins; such jumbles 
will lead into great difficulties, and invariably end, without 
infinite caution, in an observation that the conduct of that 
House is always regulated by the best possible Manners. 
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LEAD AND ITS USES, 
3y PROFESSOR CHARLES A, JOY. 


EAD is a metal which has been known 
from the most remote antiquity. The 
earliest Greek authors called it molyb- 
dos, the Latins plumbum, and the al- 


\ 


devoured all other metals during its 
calcination. The sign now used by 
astronomers to indicate the planet 
Saturn was employed as the mystic 


symbol of lead in the parchment | 


}, manuscripts of the Middle Ages. The 
rage for adventure, which the brilliant 
exploits of Pizarro and Cortez excited 
in Europe, had not abated at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, 
and on the 14th of September, 1712, 

Louis XIV. pea to Anthony Crozat, Secretary of the 
Household, the exclusive privilege of commerce in the dis- 
trict of country now embraced in the States of Louisiana, 


Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, and LIllinois— | 


with the proprietary of thc mines and minerals he should 
discover in the country, reserving the fifth part of all 
bullion of gold and silver, and one-tenth of the produce of 
all other mines. This was the origin of the explorations in 
search of ores in a part of the United States which has since 
yielded such enormous quantities of metal and coal. It is 
not necessary to trace the history of the early adventurers. 
They surmounted many obstacles, and endured great hard- 
ships, and paved the way for a higher civilization over a 


vast tract of country, at that time occupied by savage tribes | 
The early miners, in their | 


or abandoned to wild beasts. 
search for lead, were not guided by scientific knowledge, but 
by the results of experience. They dug pits over a wide 
extent of country, and when they found a surface deposit 


they sunk a well, mounted a windlass, and worked at the | 


place until they had exhausted the pocket, or were driven 
out by the inflowing water. (See fig 1.) 

Sometimes a miner would hit upon a cave, the sides and 
top of which would be composed of the richest crystals of 
gdlena, and from which he could obtain as much as $20,000 
worth of lead. 
common. This early style of mining for ore did not add to 
the safety of traveling over the country. In the course of 
time there were so many pits, wells, and abandoned claims. 
that whole counties were honeycombed, and it was exceed- 
ingly hazardous, even in the daytime, to attempt to traverse 
the country, as the mouths of the pits were often concealed 
by bushes or covered with rank grass. The ownership of the 
mines was often a matter of dispute, and the scene of well- 
contested claims was perpetuated in history by such names 
as ‘‘ Hard-serabble Diggings,” 
the West, would be given to a settlement. 
wasted in the construetion of furnaces, as it was altogether 
uncertain how long the mines of any region would yield a 
paying ore, and it was necessary to have such light struc- 
tures that they could be either abandoned or removed at 
slight cost. A plain wooden shanty, with a tall smoke-stack, 
and a log-cabin to store the ore, was all that was required. 
(See fig. 2.) 

The material for these structures could be obtained on the 
spot, and they were located as conveniently to the mines as 
possible. The miners would bring the ore in strong wagons 
drawn by ox teams, and sell it to the owners of the smelting 
furnace. They could always obtain ready cash for good ore, 
and it soon became an understood fact in the towns on the 


Mississippi river that when a purchaser, wearing a slouched 
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Such good fortune was not, however, very | 


which, in the quaint humor of | 
No money was | 
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hat and a suit of clothes colored with the characteristic red 
earth of the mines, presented himself at any store, he must be 
treated with unusual respect, as he would be certain to pay 
down the cash for whatever he wished to buy. It was rather 
the style in those early days to have considerable red mud on 
one’s shoes, and the same shade on one’s coat, as a passport 
to credit. 

The ore obtained in Missouri is known as galena ; it is the 
chief source of lead for all parts of the world. When per- 
fectly pure, galena contains 86.57 per cent. of lead, and 13.43 
per cent. of sulphur. It is generally contaminated with 
other substances, so that an average yield of 80 per cent. 
would be considered highly satisfactory. The sulphide of 
lead (galena) occurs in cubes, or modifications of cubes, 
sometimes in very handsome clusters, possessing a beautiful 
lustre and lead-gray color ; easily broken, and with a specific 
gravity of 7.7. When in contact with metallic zine, galena is 
readily decomposed by acids. The reaction with zine :nd 
hydrochloric acid may be employed with advantage for 
assaying galena, particularly the common American variety, 
which contains no heavy metal besides lead. The details of 
the process are as follows: Weigh out thirty or forty grains 
or more of the finely powdered galena. Place the powder 
in a tall beaker, together with a smooth lump of pure 
| metallic zine. Pour upon the mixture six or eight cubic 
inches of dilute hydrochloric acid, which has been pre- 
viously warmed to forty or fifty degs. C. (104 or 124 degs. 
F.), cover the beaker with a watch-glass or broad funnel, 
| and put in a moderately warm place. Hydrochloric acid 
fit for the purpose may be prepared by diluting one volume 
to the ordinary commercial acid with four volumes of water. 
For the quantity of galena above indicated, the lumps of zine 
should be one inch in diameter by a quarter of an inch thick 
they may be readily obtained by dropping melted zine upon 
| a smooth surface of wood or metal. The zine and acid 

should be allowed to act upon the mineral for fifteen or 
| twenty minutes, in order to insure complete decomposition. 
Any particle of galena which may be thrown up against the 
cover or sides of the beaker should, of course, be washed 
back into the liquid. It is well, moreover, to stir the 
mixture from time to time with a glass rod. When all the 
| galena has been decomposed, as may be determined by the 
fact that the liquid has become clear, and that no sulphur- 
etted hydrogen is evolved, decant the liquid from the beaker 
into a tolerably large filter of smooth paper, in which a small 
piece of metallic zinc has been placed. Wash the lead and 
zine in the beaker as quickly as possible with hot water, by 


» | decantation, until the liquid from the filter ceases to give an 


acid reaction with litmus paper ; then transfer the lead from 
the beaker to a weighed porcelain crucible. In order to 
remove any portion of lead which may adhere to the lump 
of zine, the latter may’ be rubbed gently-with a glass rod, 
and afterwards with the fingers, if need be. Wash out the 
filter into an evaporating dish, remove the zinc, and add the 
particles of lead thus collected to the contents of the 
crucible. Finally, dry the lead at a moderate heat and 
weigh. As soon as the richness of the ore is ascertained, 
the smelter has it broken up into small pieces, and mixes it 
| with a weighed portion of limestone or other flux (see fig. 
3), and it is then thrown into a reverberatory furnace (see 
| fig. 4), where the reduction takes place. 
| A reverberatory furnace is exelusively employed for the 
reduction of lead ores, having a bed of about 10 ft. by 8, and 
| formed generally of old slags of former operations. It is 
well depressed in the centre, and at the lowest part a tap-hole 
is formed for the running off of the metal. A series of open- 
ings are pierced through the sides for the admission of air 
and convenience of working. 
| Usually 12 to 30 ewt. of ore are mixed with 1-30th of lime— 
the openings are closed as soon as the charge is introduced, 


a 
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heat is got up, and the mixture 
stirred from time to time. After 
two hours any rich slags of for- 
mer workings are thrown in, 
and, as these will at once yield 
their lead, the taphole is opened 
to draw it off. 

The lead thus obtained, in 
most cases, requires refining, 
or, as it is celled, ‘‘improving,” 
as it may contain silver, anti- 
mony, copper, and other ad- 
mixtures. The refining process 
is generally conducted nezr the 
sea-board or in large cities, and 
not in the wilderness. Lead 
is also obtained from galena 
by what is called the precipi- 
tation method, which is based 
upon the behavior of metallic 
iron ata high temperature to- 
wards galena; for if these two 
substances are heated together 
the result is the formation of 
sulphide of iron and metallic 
lead. Accordingly, the precipi- 
tation method consists in smelt- 
ing the galena, previously freed 
from gangue, with granulated or %. 
iron, obtained by pouring mol- 
ten cast-iron in a thin stream 
into cold water. The operation is carried on in a shaft 
furnace ; the result is the formation of metallic lead and a 
lead matter, consisting essentially of sulphide of iron, un- 
decomposed galena, and sulphide of copper. Sometimes 
iron ores and slags are applied, in which case the oxygen 
of these substances aids the desulphuration. 

The lead ores of Missouri contain very little silver, that 
of Mine la Motte yielding only 00.0027 per cent. It would 
not pay to attempt to separate so small a quantity of silver 
<lirectly, and a concentration method was invented by Pat- 
tinson, in 1833, for overcoming the difficulty; this is founded 
on the observaton that, when a certain quantity of lead that 
contains silver is melted in iron pots, and the fluid mass 
allowed to cool uniformly, then ensues a formation of 
small octahedral crystals, which do not contain any silver at 
all, or are a great deal poorer in silver than the original alloy, 
while the portion of the metal remaining fluid is found to 
contain an increased quantity of silver. It is clear, there- 
fore, that if the crystals first obtained are again melted and 
cooled uniformly, another concentration will be obtained, 
and that the operation can be repeated until a lead is ob- 
tained rich 
enough in sil- 
ver to admit 
of its extrac- 
tion by subse- 
quent process. 
A later method 
than the one 
invented by 
Pattinson has 
been intro- 
duced, which 
is founded on 
the property 
ef zinc not to 
form an alloy 
with lead, and 


also n the ob- 


LEAD AND ITS USER.—SINKING THE SHAFT IN A MISSOURI 
LEAD MINE.—SEE PAGE 379. 


LEAD AND ITS USES,—ENTRANCE TO THE MINES. 
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servation that when lead con- 
taining silver is melted with 
zine and allowed to cool, the 
zine rises to the surface, carry- 
ing all of the silvers with it. 
The zine can be subsequently 
readily separated from the sil- 
ver by distillation, or by super- 
heated steam. 

It is thus that lead is ob- 
tained, and it now remains to 
relate something of its proper- 
ties and uses. Few metals have 
contributed so largely to the 
progress of civilization, to the 
dissemination of knowledge, to 
the study of our own and other 
worlds, to our defence in war 
and our comfort in times of 
peace, as lead. The astrono- 
mer could not have penetrated 
the heavens, and had revealed 
to him the far-distant planets, 
without the lead-glass to give 
him the achromatic lens. The 
microscopist depends upon the 
same peculiar glass for his pow- 
erful objective, with which to 
detect the most minute forms 
of life. Thus, in all of the re- 
searches on light, we are in- 
debted to lead for our chief implements, and, without the 
lenses it affords us, Astronomy and Microscopy would stil] 
have been in their infancy. 

The flint-glass prism, in the hands of skillful men, has 
given us the Spectroscope, which unveils the heavens and 
proclaims the constitution of the stars. By means of this 
instrument we weigh the sun, and determine the substance 
of which it is composed, and can say of what elements the 
stars consist, even of those the light from which requires 
countless ages to travel to our earth, where we perform the 
dissection. 

As soon as gunpowder was invented, and an improvement 
in fire-arms became possible, the leaden bullet was intro- 
duced to protect us against our enemies in war, or to pro- 
vide food for us in times of peace. The introduction of 
lead rendered it possible to manufacture movable types with 
which to print our books, and it must be confessed that with- 
out these types there would have been no beginning to the 
making of books, and the dissemination of knowledge would 
have been attended with great difficulties. If we examine our 
oil-colors, we shall find lead ; if we study the tip of lucifer- 
matches, an 
oxide of lead 
will reveal it- 
self. We find 
that water is 
conducted into 
our houses 
through lead- 
en pipes—our 
plumbing, as 
the name indi- 
cates, is de- 
pendent upon 
it. The phy- 
sician often 
prescribes lead 
in some form ; 
the metal- 


worker wants it for alloys; but 
perhaps the most important use 
of all remains to be told, and 
that consists in the application 
of lead to the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. Around sulphuric 
acid cluster a vast number of 
industries, the deprivation of 
which would clog the wheels of 
nearly every manufacture, and 
put back the march of civiliza- 
tion more than one hundred 
years. Fortunately, sulphuric 
acid does not readily attack lead, 
and this acid can, therefore, be 
made in leaden chambers, and 
partially evaporated in leaden 
pans, ready to be finally concen- 
trated in platinum or glass, for 
the innumerable purposes to 
which it is now applied. 

Lead is a bluislPwhite metal, 
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LEAD AND ITS USES.—PORTION OF THE SMELTING FURNACE IN A MISSOURI LEAD MINE. 


so soft that it can be scratched 
by the finger-nail. It is malle- 
able and ductile, but not strong. 
Pure water acts upon it, and 
also water holding in solution 
nitrates and chlorides. Solu- 
tions of phosphates, sulphates, 
and carbonates form a coating 
on lead and protect it. The best 
solvent for it is nitric acid. The 
oxides of it are known as litharge 
and red lead—white lead is its 
carbonate, and the sugar of lead 
its acetate—and we have many 
other salts less familiarly known, 
but which add to the uses of this 
important metal. We must close 
by saying that lead is a violent 
poison, and its use about the 
house should always be well 
guarded. Water which has been 
left standing in contact with it 
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LEAD AND ITS USES.—BREAKING AND WEIGHING THE MINERAL. 


should not be used in cooking, 
and wine, vinegar, and other acid 
liquids must not be preserved in 
leaden vessels. 


INDUSTRY. 

THERE is no art or science that 
is too difficult for industry to at- 
tain to; itis the gift of tongues, 
and makes a man understood and 
valued in all countries and by all 
nations; it is the philosopher's 
stone, that turns all metals, and 
éven stones, into gold, and suffers 
not want to break into its dwell- 
ing; it is the northwest passage, 
that brings the merchant’s ship 
as soon to him as he can desire. 
In a word, it conquers all ene- 
mies, and makes fortune itself 
pay contribution. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


THERE was never a time in the history of the world when so 
many investigators were at work in Nature's laboratory, surrounded 
by their crucibles, retorts, lenses, limbecks, and mechanieal eon- 
trivances, as at the present age, and although much rubbish is 
thrown out with the pure ore from mine and pit, and it is some- 
times difficult to separate the precious metal from the dross, yet it 


cannot be denied that the progress of our knowledge in all direc- 
tions is highly satisfactory, and the task of recording scientifle pro- 
gress is rendered more difficult from an embarrassment of riches 


rather than from poverty of material. 


Gas Furnaces.—The problem of using gas for fuel has been 


solved on a maaufacturing scale by Siemens, and his famous fur- 


nace is now wlopted by iron-masters and glass-blowers, but a con- 


contrivance for use on a small seale, and employing illuminating 
gas as fuel, has long been demanded, The want appears to be in a 


measure supplied by Fletcher, who has invented a gas furnace so 


contrived that the gas and air can be blown in in proper propor- 
tions, producing a heat sufficient to melt a crucible full of cast-iron 


in ten minutes, and steel in thirty minutes, from the time the gas 
is lighted. The construction of the furnace will be readily under- 
stood from the accompanying figure 


In a work deseribing the present condition of the domestic 
industries of Russia, M. Wesehniakoff states that not less than 


thirty millions of wooden spoons are annually made in that coun- 


try, the industry having its great centre in the district of Semenow. 
Poplar, aspen, maple, and box are the woods used for this purpose, 
and the cost of the spoons varies from about $5 to $20 perthousand. | 
The first operation consists in cutting the wood into the proper 
lengths, and making these up into bundles; the latter are sold in 
the markets, and are often procured from long distances. The 
second stage is that of forming the bowl of the spoon ; the third 
shaping the handle ; and the fourth and last, dyeing them of a 
yellow color. 


GoLD is valued at $146 per eubie inch At this rate a cubic foot 
of the precious metal, which contains 1,728 cubie inches, will be 
worth about $252,288. The entire quantity of gold now known to 
be in existence is valued at about $3,000,000,000, so that if it were 
welded into one mass it could be contained in a cube the side of | 
which woald not measure over twenty-three feet. 


IMPROVED BUNSEN-BURNER.—In consequence 
of the low pressure of gas in the day-time, 
trouble is often experienced by the retreating 
of the flame in the ordinary Bunsen-burner 
President Henry Morton, of the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, has overcome this incon- 
venience by constructing a burner of a bore, | 
rather large compared with its height, and the 
drawing in its upper edge into the form of an 
open-ended thimble. A burner, thus modified, 
gives a perfectly non-luminous flame, with a 
gas pressure varying between 15 and 0.linch of 

water, and cannot be made to retreat by the most violent handling. 


A MINERALOGICAL Soctery is about to be established in London, 
the objects of which are : 

To simplify mineralogical nomenclature. 

To determine and define doubtful mineral species. 

To study the paragenesis of minerals. 

To record instances and modes of pseudomorphism, with their | 
accompanying phenomena, 

To measure, determine, and illustrate forms of crystalization, 
especially the irregularities and peculiarities of particular planes, | 
or of crystals from particular localities 

To discuss systems of classification, and to establish a natural 
system, 

To collect, record, and digest facts and statistics relating to } 
economic mineralogy. 

To promote the exchange of specimens ; and, generally, 

To advance the science of mineralogy. 


ARTIFICIAL MAppER CoLor.—The beautiful Turkey red, which 
was formerly produced from the root of the madder plant, is now 
made artificially from the noisome coal-tar of the gas-house. Con- 
cealed in the tar is a substance called anthracene, for which, 
hitherte, only very limited uses were known. A European chemist 
has discovered a way by which the anthracene can be converted into | 
alizarine, and an exquisite red color suitable for dyeing can be pro- 
duced. It is thought that the natural asphaltum of California and 
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Trinidad also contains enough anthracene to make it profitable to 
be worked in the manufacture of Turkey red. 


BROWNING'S PATENT SELF-acTING LatcH.—One of the hest 
because it is at once the most effleient and withal the simplest kind 
of bolt that we 
have for some 
time seen—is the 
ingenious inven- 
tion of Mr. 
Browning, which 
is figured below, 
and which has 
been recently pa- 
tented. But, be- 
sides its simpli- 
city, it has a spe- 
cial advantage, 
viz., that any at- 
tempt to open it 
from the outside 
renders it more 
securely fasten- 
ed than it was before, while it registers the attempt made to open it 
by an alteration in its position. 


THE CLIMATE OF THE NorTH POLE IN Past AGEs. — Professor 
Nordenskiold has contributed a valuable paper on this question to 
the (Geological Magazine, in which he says that we now possess 
fossil remains from the polar regions belonging to almost all 
the periods into which the geologist has divided the history of the 


earth. The Silurian fossils, which MeClintgek brought home from 


the American Polar Archipelago, and the G@rman naturalists from 
Novaja Semlja, as also some probably Devonian remains of fish found 
by the Swedish Expeditions on the coasts of Spitzbergen, are, how- 
ever, too few in number, and belong to forms too far removed from 
those now living, to furnish any sure information relative to the 
climate in which they have lived. Immediately after the termina- 
tion of the Devonian age, an extensive continent seems to have 
been formed in the polar basin north of Europe, and we still find 
in Beeren Island and Spitzbergen vast strata of slate, sandstone, 
and coal, belonging to that period, in which are imbedded abundant 
remains of a luxuriant vegetation, which, as well as several of the 
fossil plant remains brought from the polar regions by the Swedish 
Expeditions, have been examined and described by Professor Heer, 
of Zirich. We here certainly meet with forms, vast Sigi/laria, 
Calami'es, and species of Lepidodendra, ete., which have no 
exactly corresponding representatives in the now existing plants. 
Colossal and luxuriant forms of vegetation, however, indicate a 
climate highly favorable to vegetable development. <A careful 
examination of the petrifactions taken from these strata shows also 
so accurate an agreement with the fossil plants of the same period 
found in many parts of the continent of Central Europe, that we 
are oblige to conclude that at that time no appreciable difference of 
climate existed on the face of the earth, but that a uniform climate 
extremely favorable for yegetation—but not on that account neces- 
sarily tropical—prevailed from the Equator to the Poles. 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Socrety.—The American Geo- 
graphical Society will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary this 
year. When it was founded, in 1850, there were but three geo- 
graphical societies in the world, whereas there are now forty- 
eight, distributed over all parts of the globe. The New York So- 
ciety proposes to purchase a building in the upper part of the city, 
in which to put its valuable library and collections and to provide 
a place of resort for distinguished travelers and _ scientifie men 
who may visit the country. The new building will have many of 
the features of a modern club-house. 


SPANISH INNS. 


THE inns of Spain are of three sorts: the fonda, or hotel, where 
board and lodging are supplied—but these are found only in the 
large towns; the posada, or es of rest, where the hotel only pro- 
vides a shelter, salt, and a bed, if your rank demands such a luxury; 
the venta, or wayside wine-shop; and there is yet a fourth institu- 
tion ealled a ventarillo, which is a mere shanty of brushwood, on 
granite boulders, where a few bottles of aguadiente, or white 
watered wine from the skin, can be bought. .The posada is some- 
times called the parador; and at night the interior of one of these 
places is indeed a study for the painter. There is a long, vaulted 
room, dark and windowless; there is a batch of mules put up for 
the night at one end, which is called by courtesy the stable; along 
and around the walls of this cavern, for such it is, lying or crouch- 
ing on the pitched and dirty door (the stable-liquor is flowing down 
the middle !), are seen the travelers put in for the night; two men, 
with oil-lamps, are the guards or stablemen; there is a small char- 
coal fire where the traveler can cook what he has brought with 


| him; there are two or three women frying their bunuelos, or oil- 


cakes, over it; a troop of cavalry soldiers, their horses picketed at 
the end of the vaulted apartment, are lying, some on wooden 
shelves and ledges in the wall which serves for beds, some on the 
pitched floor fast asleep, in their swords, spurs, and full accoutre- 
ments, even their knapsacks not taken off. A more motley assem- 
bly, writes a traveler, I have never beheld than is found in the 
interior of the parador at night; but, let me add, I have never, in 
the best American hotels, met with one quarter of the courtesy 
which is extended by all to all. “ Will you eat with me?” “Do have 
an orange!” “Will you share my rug, it is very cold?” 
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CAUTION IN PROSPERITY. 


MrinG TsonG, an Emperor of China eelebrated for his wisdom 
and prudence, was accustomed to say,‘ A state is to be governed 
with the care and constant attention that is required of a person 
managing a horse. I have often,” said he, “ traveled on horseback 


over very rough and mountainous countries, and never got any | 


hurt, always taking care to keep a steady rein ; but in the smoothest 
plains, thinking the same precautions useless, and letting loose the 
reins, my horse has stumbled and put me in danger. 
with government; for when it is in the most flourishing condition 
the prince ought never to abate unything of his usual vigilance.” 
And thus also, extending the application of this familiar but strik- 
ing illustration to all mankind, we would say, it is with the private 
affairs of men of all stations, from the great lord to the laboring 
husbandman, from the wealthy merchant to the poor mechanic ; 
and let every one keep a steady rein when all seems fair and even 
with him. He is pretty sure to do so in the presence of danger and 
difficulty, when his faculties and energies are all kept awake, and 
—— strengthened in proportion to the difficulty to be over- 
eome, I 

will find almost invariably that where he has most failed will be 
when he allowed himself to be lulled into security, when he suspected 
no crosses, and was prepared with no caution, when in easy confi- 
dence he had dropped the reins on the neck of his horse, who 
seemed to tread on a 'smooth sward or a macadamized road—but 
—— and fell! To take another illustration, it is the same with 
“ships that go down to the great deep.” It is not generally while 
the storm is raging, tremendous though that storm may be, it is not 
while sailing along the perilous shore, or tracking her way through 


Thus it is | 


ideed, let any man take a review of his past life, and he | ) 
the child, “they are not so beautiful as yours, auntie !” 


| bouquet of flowers: 


labyrinths of unknown islands, or the ice-mazes of the polar re- | 


gions, that the ship is most liable to wreck or founder. No! the 
catalogue of shipwrecks and maritime calamities is swelled for the 
most part by such as were carelessly scudding over Summer seas, 
with all sails set, and all hands on board joyful and confident—by 
such as were sailing through channels and straits so familiar to 
them that the lead was left idle at the main-chains, and no pre@au- 
tion deemed necessary; by such as from the furthermost regions 
of the earth were within sight of their own country, by such, even 
as the Royal George, were tranquilly anchored in their own ports, 
with all the crew given up to the enjoyment of that festivity or 
repose which nothing seemed likely to trouble. 


A BREATHING CAVE. 


In the range of mountains in Western North Carolina known as | 


the “ Fox Range,” a most singular phenomenon exists. 
“breathing cave.” In the Summer months a eurrent of air comes 
from it so strongly that a person can’t walk against it, while in the 
Winter the suction is just as great. 
tains in Summer is felt for miles in a direct line from the eave. At 
times a most unpleasant odor is emitted upon the current from 
the dead carcasses of animals sucked in and killed by the violence. 
The loss of cattle and stock in that section in Winter is accounted 
for in this way: They range too near the mouth of the cave, and 
the current carries them ih. At times, when the change from 
inhalation begins, the air is filled with various hairs of animals; 
not frequently bones and whole carcasses are found miles from 
the place The air has been known to change materially in tem- 
perature during exhalation from quite cool to unpleasantly hot, 
withering vegetation within reach, and accompanied by a terrible 
roaring, gurgling sound, like a pot boiling. It is unaccounted for 
by scientific men who have examined, though no exploration can 
take ‘place, It is feared by many that a volcanic eruption may 
break forth there sometime. 


ENJOYMENT OF HEALTH. 


HeatruH is the soul that animates all enjoyments of life, which 
fade, and are tasteless, if not dead, without it. A man starves at the 
best and the greatest tables, makes faces at the noblest and most del- 


icate wines, is poor and wretched in the midst of the greatest trea- | 


sures and fortunes: with common diseases strength grows decrepit, 
youth loses all vigor, and beauty aM charms; music grows harsh, 
and conversation disagreeable; palaces are prisons, or of equal 
confinement; riches are useless, honor and attendance are cumber- 
some, and crowns themselves are a burden; but, if diseases are 
mainful and violent, they equal all conditions of life, make no dif- 
erence between a prince and a beggar; and a fit of the stone or the 
colic puts a king to the rack, and makes him as miserable as he 
can do the meanest, the worst, and most criminal of his subjects, 


CARICATURES OF GOOD-BREEDING. 


GOOD-BREEDING and refinement, or rather the externals of these 
qualities, are generally censidered as wholly precluding those vul- 


It is a | 


The cool air from the moun- | 


gar manifestations of ill-temper, rudeness, impertinence, and simi- | 


lar feelings, which the unsophisticated display with such perfect 
frankness. But it does not thence follow that the well-bred and 
refined have not their little spites, little envious feelings, little as- 
sumptions of consequence to gratify ; indeed, they do gratify them 
very freely; all the difference lies in the manner; for there is a 
finish, a delicacy of touch, in the polite impertinence of the well- 


bred, which the under-bred may envy, but must never hope to | 


attain. The slight that can be conveyed in a glance, in a gracious 
smile, in a wave of the hand, is often the ne plus ultra of art’ What 
insult is so keen, or so keenly felt, as the polite insult, which it is 
impossible to resent ? 


| 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


A LITTLE boy, returning from the Sunday-sehool, said to his 
mother, * Ma, ain't there kittenchisms for little boys? The cate- 
chism is too hard !” 


Ir is said that some people have what is ealled “ spontaneity,” 
and some haven't, but nobody ever sat down on a pincushion yet 
without manifesting something surprisingly like it 


“So you wouldn't take me to be twenty ?” said a rich heiress to 
an Irish gentleman, while dancing the polka, “ What would you 
take me for, then 7” “ For better or worse,” replied the son of the 
Emerald Isle. 


A YANKEE speaker, at on anniversary meeting, mournfully said : 
“One by one our friends are passing from us into the land of 
shadows.” “ Well,” exclaimed an old lady, “ you wouldn't have ‘em 
go two by two, or all in a huddle, would you 7” 


“Warat beautiful teeth Mrs Robinson has !” remarked 
Smith, before her niece, a little girl of tlve or six.—Oh !” 


Mrs. 
eried 
“Do vou 
think so, my dear ?” yours have got gold all 


round them !” 


“Why, yes, auntie ; 


A younG lady received the following note, accompanied by a 
“Dear miss—I send you bi the boy a bucket 
of flowers. They is like my love foru. The nite shade menes kepe 
dark. The dog fenil menes I am your slave. Rosis red and posis 
pail, my love for you shall never fale.” 


A prUDENT Kentucky father with a marriageable daughter, 
found it impossible to keep the beaux from the house, so he furn- 
nished her with a musie-box which plays “ Home, Sweet Home !’ 
at ten o'clock, P.M, precisely. The beaux are all gone, and the 
house closed up, in five minutes after, 


At an exhibition of amateur theatricals, when the Richard I/1 
of the evening cried, “A horse! a horse! My kingdom for a 
horse !” a would-be wag called out—** Wouldn't a jackass do just 
as well?” “Certainly,” responded the actor ; “ please step up here 
immediately.”’ The interrupter hastily retired 


A younG blacksmith wrote his advertisement, stating that all 
orders in his business would be promptly executed ; but it came 
out, “ All others in this business will be promptly executed.” On see- 
ing this fearful notice, an old blacksmith threw up his hands and 
excluimed—* Has it come to this, after thirty years of hones: til 7” 


THE refined style, s0 as not to shock people’s nerves, was 
invented bythe boudoir journalist, Adolphus de Creme. He thus 
writes of a recent event: ‘‘ A Missouri man has, we regret to record, 
coaxed a boy to take sulphurie acid, and a crowd, we ~~ to pro- 
mulgate, coaxed the man to play pendulum from the branch of a 
shady tree.” 


At a juvenile party, a young gentleman, about seven years old, 
kept himself from the rest of the company. The lady of tne house 
called to him : ‘Come and play and dance, my dear. Choose one 
of those pretty girls for your wife.” ‘ Not likely !” cried the young 
eynic. “No wife forme! Do you think I want to be worried out 
of my life like poor papa!” 


A Parisian butcher named Boissel, while sitting in his shop the 
other day, was very much irritated at receiving the following letter, 
handed to him by a boy: “My first is a vegetable (bois); my 
second is a mineral (sel) ; my whole is an animal !” He chased 
the bearer of the missive, but the boy, who had doubtless been 
warned, succeeded in making his escape.” 


FONTENELLE was very fond of salmon. He was dining out one 
day in Paris, when a very pretefitious guest at the table, upon hear- 
ing the author ask for a second plateful, exclaimed, ‘Oh, ho, M. 
Fontenelle, I didn’t know philosophers liked good things so 
much?” “ Probably,’ was the philosophical reply, “the gentle- 
man is under the impression that God made aoed thane only for 
fools.” 


ESTABLISHING A Fine Creprt.—‘' We frequently see it stated,” 
said Mr. Odfish, “that such and such men started from extreme 
poverty, coming into the city in the first_place without a coin of 
money, and rising by their own exertions, When I first came, I had 
to borrow money to get here, and I've been borrowing money ever 
since. It is a great thing at sixty to have established such a won- 
derful credit.” 


Ropert Couiyenr tells this story in a recent lecture: He was at 
a children’s party, one Christmas Eve, and, seeing a little boy sitting 
in one corner, who was not dancing, he approached him, and asked 
why he did not join the others and dance. “I’m not danthing,” 
said the boy solemnly, “ because I don’t think danthing ith the great 
end of life.” ‘Now, you know,” added Mr. Collyer, “if that was my 
boy, I should think he was meant for a minister, but I should be 
sorry for the church that had to take him.” 


Baovur-Lormiay, the Gascon poet and academician, had a great 
detestation of Napoleon I., notwithstanding having received at his 
hands a pension of six thousand franes, ‘It appears to me,” said 
a friend one day to whom Baour was vilifying his patron, “that you 
might have refused the pension ” “ Refused it! Ah, you don’t know 
the tyrant! Refused it! Why, the first month he said to his secre- 
tary, ‘Has Baour touched his pension?’ ‘ Yes, sire,’ replied the man. 
‘Good,’ said the tyrant If I had refused it, he would have had me 
shot like the Duc d’Enghien, Ah, you don’t know him |” 
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THE KAPHIA PALM, OF MADAGASCAR, AND THE CARYOTA, OF MALABAR.—SEE PAGE 378, 


Wen we read the lives of distinguished men in any de- , nowned as hard workers. We read how many days they 
partment, we find them almost always celebrated for the | could support the fatigues of a march; how early they 
umount of labor they could perform. Demosthenes, Julius | rose ; how late they watched ; how many hours they spent 
Cvesar, Henry the Fourth of France, Lord Bacon, Sir Isaac | in the field, in the cabinet, in the court; how many 
Newton, Franklin, Washington, Napoleon—different as they | secretaries they kept employed; in short, how hard they 
were in their intellectual and moral qualities—were all re- | worked. 


